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Preface 


N attempt has been made in the following 
pages to show the sea-roving spirit which 
has been handed down through all ages and 

in many nations, manifested in every kind of sailor 
using all sorts of ships. 

I desire to return thanks to Mr. William McDowell 
for permission to use four of his excellent paintings ; 
and to the Editor of ‘‘ The Zodiac,”’ for his courtesy 
in allowing me to reproduce the interesting photo- 
graphs taken at the time of ‘‘ Emden’s”’ historic 
visit to Cocos Island. 

K. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
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The Romance of the Sea Rovers 


CHAPTER I 


The Earliest Sea Rovers 


upon the sea for the purpose of war, trade, 
exploration or pleasure. The designation 
does not necessarily imply that they were out for 
the purpose of showing their warlike superiority, 
though that was often the case. In the following 
pages I hope to show how in all ages, irrespective 
of race, the seafaring nations have never lacked 
sons eager to leave the land and engage in that 
wandering over the trackless sea which is the very 
basis of so much of the world’s romance. 
There is in human nature something which compels 
a man to despise that which is easy, and to aim at 
overcoming whatever is difficult. It is well that this 
is so: otherwise there would never have been pro- 
gress. Many thousands of seamen have actually 
exclaimed, or mentally remarked, that they were 
fools ever to have come to sea. That, you will 
understand, was under the influence of vile weather 
B 


B: sea rovers I mean those who adventure 


The Earliest Sea Rovers 


and alarming waves. But, having got safely to port, 
they have before long tired of the shore and gone 
roving again afloat. It was obedience to an impulse 
which is as old as humanity itself but exists in only 
certain individuals, manifesting itself, in every genera- 
tion; so that while some find a perfect satisfaction 
in the comforts of ordinary civilisation, others sigh 
that the world is so small, the seas so well traversed, 
and the opportunities for adventure so very few. 

You may call the Egyptians the first sea rovers 
in that they did so much to lay the foundations of 
the right design and build of the ship. Although 
we still feel their influence, as I have explained in 
other volumes, yet they were rather clever river 
sailors than blue water sea rovers, notwithstanding 
that expedition by sea once undertaken to the land 
of Punt. But it is the Phoenicians to whom I would 
give the honour of being the first real sea rovers, 
who dared to take their ships out of sight of land and 
make voyages from Tyre and Sidon to Cyprus, to 
the promontories of Lycia and Rhodes, and so on. 
They were able to rely on a crude navigation, knowing 
that they could observe the position of the sun by 
day, and that by night when it was dark there was 
the Great Bear to steer by. 

They called their ships “ sea-horses,” and it is 
significant of the sea-roving spirit, when men think 
of their craft as something strong, reliable, and 
fast-moving, indeed almost human. Little more than 
open boats, partially decked, made of fir or cedar, 
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The Earliest Sea Rovers 


sometimes paddled, but in a fair wind making bold 
voyages under the boomless square-sail ; these were 
the ships which after exploring the Mediterranean, 
found even this area too small for their aspira- 
tions. They were out to trade, and that meant finding 
new markets, so at length they burst into the Atlantic 
and roamed up to the British Isles for tin, and had 
their first experience of tidal streams. They had the 
Polar star to aid them, and as long as they were in 
the Mediterranean they had, from an ancient date, 
as Professor Rawlinson has said, used charts made 
by themselves of the seas frequented. But when they 
left behind them their home waters and came into 
the boisterous north, they set going that impulse of 
sea curiosity which will not end until the last man 
and the last ship have left the waters of the 
globe. 

It was the Pheenicians who were employed by 
Xerxes in 485 B.c. to cut a ship canal through the 
isthmus joining Mt. Athos to the mainland. Xeno- 
phon, whose life is covered by the dates 430-355 B.c., 
and was a pupil of Socrates, gave in ‘‘ The Economist ”’ 
Socrates’ views on the practical business of life, and 
made one of the characters refer to a Pheenician ship 
when that nation was under the Persian system : 
“Or picture a trireme, crammed chokeful of mariners ; 
for what reason is she so terror-striking an object to 
her enemies, and a sight so gladsome to the eyes of 
her friends ? Is it not that the gallant ship sails so 
swiftly ?... the ship’s company. . . sit in order; 
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in order bend to the oar ; in order recover the stroke ; 
in order step on board ; in order disembark ? ” 

But a much more interesting picture is that which 
Xenophon gives of a contemporary Pheenician mer- 
chantman in which the seafaring was done: ‘‘ I must 
tell you, Socrates, what strikes me as the finest and 
most accurate arrangement of goods and furniture 
it was ever my fortune to set eyes on, when I went 
as a sightseer on board the great Phoenician merchant- 
man, and beheld an endless quantity of goods and 
gear of all sorts, all separately packed and stowed 
away within the smallest compass. I need scarce 
remind you” (he said, continuing his narrative) 
“what a vast amount of wooden spars and cables 
a ship depends on in order to get to moorings; or, 
again, in putting out to sea; you know the host of 
sails and cordage, rigging as they call it, she requires 
for sailing; the quantity of engines and machinery 
of all sorts she is armed with in case she should en- 
counter any hostile craft; the infinitude of arms 
she carries, with her crew of fighting men on board.” - 

And so he goes on to refer to the pilot’s mate, 
“the look-out man at the prow, to give him his 
proper title,”’ who was busy examining the stowing 
of everything likely to be wanted on the voyage, 
as an officer would in a modern merchant ship. 
““T am looking to see, stranger,’ remarked the 
Pheenician to the visitor, ‘‘in case anything should 
happen, how everything is arranged in the ship, 
and whether anything is wanting or not lying handy 
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and shipshape. There is no time left, you know, 
when God makes a tempest in the great deep, to set 
about searching for what you want, or to be giving 
out anything which is not snug and shipshape in its 
place.”’ 

Thus, even the earliest sea rovers learnt that sailor- 
like neatness and everything shipshape on board 
were the first requisites before going sea roving: 
a place for everything and everything in its place. 
And yet if we bear in mind that the sea in those 
days was just the same crafty enemy as to-day, 
and that the nature of ships and men is almost 
identical in any century, these things can hardly 
surprise us by their apparent modernity. Then 
gradually sea roving became more scientific as 
knowledge was gathered. Navigation is nothing else 
but applied logic; given certain basic facts you can 
find other facts. To be precise, a ship some unknown 
distance off the land, as most people are aware, can 
definitely fix her position by cross-bearings if she 
- can only see a certain conspicuous hill, a clump of 
trees or a headland. From these three facts she pro- 
duces the other fact that she is exactly so many miles 
in a certain direction from her last or her next port. 
It is the same with the ship at sea to-day in the midst 
of the great ocean. If she can but ascertain her 
latitude and longitude, she knows exactly how many 
miles longer her voyage must last. These two facts 
have found the third, which is just what the captain 
desired to know. 
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Now about the year 330 B.c. there flourished at the 
port we now call Marseilles a great astronomer named 
Pytheas, who was the first man to employ astron- 
omical measurements for the purpose of ascertaining 
the geographical position of a place, and thus founded 
the true science and art of navigation. By means 
of a pillar he determined with wonderful accuracy 
the latitude of Marseilles. He further observed 
that the Pole of the heavens did not coincide with 
any star. Having found the latitude of his own sea- 
port, he was able to lay down the latitude of more 
northerly places in relation thereto. It is believed 
that he was the first to sail along the northern coast 
of Gaul even to Germany, and to discover most of 
the British Isles, and even Norway as far as the 
Arctic Circle. Nansen, one of the greatest explorers 
of our own times, has referred to Pytheas as one 
of the most capable and undaunted explorers whom 
the world has ever seen. 

Thus, whilst shipbuilding and seamanship are the 
first essentials for the sea rover, navigation, or the 
art of finding one’s way across the seas, comes next, 
and here enters the astronomer and the mathe- 
matician who is able to lay down certain information 
which can be put to practical use. We shall speak of 
the compass presently ; but if the rover can know 
such elementary facts as the direction of north, the 
direction in which the ship is heading, and the 
direction from one port or headland to another, he 
has in his hands already the rough, unpolished key 
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which will unlock the doors to all the oceans and 
seas and lands in the world. The remaining develop- 
ment in navigation is merely the burnishing of that 
key so that it works smoothly and more accurately. 

But before we come to that state of perfection let 
us see something of the mode of life in the Mediter- 
ranean ships as they progressed through classical 
times. We want to see how they went sea roving, 
how they were manned, commanded, how they 
manceuvred in battle, and how they worked their 
gear. And we must bear in mind that apart from 
the inquisitiveness of exploration, there are two 
fundamental human characteristics prominent in 
the primitive man by no means yet eradicated ; one 
is the tendency to quarrel and therefore to fight, 
the other is to acquire wealth by the more peaceful 
practice of trading. Therefore, obedient to instincts, 
man’s ship has developed throughout time along 
two distinct lnes—the ship of commerce and the 
ship of war. 

The Greeks inherited the ship as it had been evolved 
by the Pheenicians. The Grecian man-of-war was 
dependent on the contemporary naval tactics. Ram- 
ming at that time was the principle; therefore the 
warship had to be built to withstand such terrible 
shocks, the ships being undergirded by cables. The 
whole pivot of their tactics was in the ram, usually 
made of bronze with three teeth, which bit into the 
enemy’s stern with crashing force. Occasionally 
one warship would leave her ram in the body of the 
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enemy as a wasp leaves her sting, and the rammer 
would spring a leak and sink to the bottom. Now, 
one of the essential conditions for ramming is mobility, 
for the obvious reason that your enemy will naturally 
endeavour to evade your ram. In those days, inas- 
much as there were no such discoveries as the use 
of steam or motor engines, they had to rely on the 
mobility which could be obtained only from oars- 
men, whose speed could be controlled. Labour in 
those days was cheap, slaves were plentiful, there was 
no lack of physical strength; the sail was not con- 
venient for fighting-ships, as it interfered with the 
-actical manceuvring, and could not be handled 
without inconveniencing the fighting men. Thus for 
some centuries we see the men-of-war developing 
- along the lines of the galley, becoming even galleasses, 
which is much the same thing, until the introduction 
of cannon completely revolutionised sea warfare, 
necessitating bigger-bodied ships which, in turn, 
had to be driven by sail power. It is interesting to 
observe, in passing, that in the early years of the 
ironclad, much later on, these old-fashioned ideas 
of ramming were again introduced, and died a 
natural death, until in the Great War; and then 
came back for a time once more when these tactics 
were employed for ramming German submarines. As 
the galley usually suffered damage, so our destroyers 
after cutting through the hull of a U-boat used to find 
the forefoot of the British craft torn and twisted, the 
bows holed, anda necessary refit in dry dock called for. 
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But the Greeks were not always fighting, and 
developed along quite different lines the big-bellied 
merchant ship, which relied on sail rather than on 
oars, and carried consequently a much smaller crew. 
No one familiar with their literature can deny that 
the Greeks had the real love of sea roving, and 
occasionally one comes across such gems as the fol- 
lowing, which breathe spirit which has always 
animated the subject of our study. Bearing in 
mind that they were wont to haul their craft ashore 
for the winter, and then launch them again in the 
spring after the bad weather had ended, let us read 
the following extract from Antipater of Sidon : 

‘“* Now is the season for a ship to run through the 
gurgling water, and no longer does the sea gloom, 
fretted with gusty squalls; and now the swallow 
plasters her globed houses under the rafters, and the 
soft leafage laughs in the meadows. Therefore wind 
up your soaked cables, O sailors, and weigh your 
sunken anchors from the harbours, and stretch the 
forestays to carry your well-woven sails. This I, 
the son of Bromius, bid you, Priapus of the anchor- 
age.” Or again, listen to Leonidas of Tarentum 
singing “the meadows flower, and the sea, tossed 
up with waves and rough blasts, has sunk to silence. 
Weigh thine anchors and unloose thine hawsers, 
O mariner, and sail with all thy canvas set.” A 
true sea-roving spirit was that expressed by Anti- 
philus who wrote, ‘“‘ Mine be a mattress on the poop, 
and the awnings over it sounding with the blows of 
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the spray, and the fire forcing its way out of the hearth- 
stones, and a pot upon them with empty turmoil 
of bubbles; and let me see the boy dressing the 
meat, and my table be a ship’s plank covered with 
a cloth; and a game of pitch-and-toss, and the 
boatswain’s whistle: the other day I had such 
fortune, for I love common life.” 

The three chief officers of the Greek ship were the 
captain, the helmsman and the look-out man. But 
though there was a certain amount of trading, the 
Greeks developed their fighting ship rather than the 
merchantman, and thus their sea-roving was dis- 
tinctly of a stereotyped form. The two chief divisions 
of their fighting consisted either in piercing the 
enemy’s line with a line of galleys and then, making 
a sharp turn, suddenly swooping down on the enemy’s 
rear, doing terrible damage with their rams; or, 
a single line of galleys would outflank the enemy— 
periplous, or sailing round them was the technical 
expression—and then ram them amidships. Well 
drilled, well organised, and acting under an admiral, 
these were very formidable and very brave seamen 
to be avoided. 
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Sea Roving in the Mediterranean 


S the Greeks developed the ship under 
A Phoenician influence, so the Romans were 
affected by Grecian practice. There came 
into being corporations of shipowners named navi- 
culartt marini, just as to-day we have our companies 
of big steamship lines. Like the Greeks, the Romans 
laid their shipping up from November until March. 
As the British Isles depend on their shipping for 
their grain, so it was with Rome. Owners of big 
merchant vessels were granted by the early emperors 
special privileges, provided such ships could carry 
so’ much corn to Rome during a period of six years. 
Later on, under Diocletian, these corporations became 
servants of the State, and had to bring the corn, oil, 
wood, bullion from the provinces to Rome and 
Constantinople, and they also carried the Imperial 
post. They received a fixed percentage, were allowed 
to engage in private trade, were permitted to import 
goods free of customs, but membership of these 
corporations was a close preserve, being handed 
down from father to son. 
Happily classical literature affords us an insight 
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into one of these corn-ships. Lucian, who was born 
probably about a.p. 120, taunts his friend Timolaus 
with being ever fond of a fine spectacle. Like many 
thousand other people to-day he evidently had an 
eye for an interesting ship, and having nothing to do, 
‘as he says, Timolaus went aboard one of these big 
corn vessels which had put in at the Pirzus on her 
way from Egypt to Italy, and got the shipwright 
to take him round, together with some other friends 
similarly interested. He is amazed at her size— 
130 ft. long, 30 ft. beam, and 29 ft. deep. He marvels 
at the size of her mast, and the sailors going aloft 
by the ropes and out on the yards. “ With what a 
gentle curve her stern rises, finished with a goose- 
neck all of gold. At the other end, in just proportion, 
the prow stands up, lengthening itself out as it gets 
forward, and showing the ship’s name, the ‘ Goddess 
Isis,’ on either side... . The decorations and the 
flame-coloured sail, and beyond these the anchor 
with the windlass and capstan, and I must omit the 
stern cabins. Then the number of souls would make 
one think it was a camp. We were told it carried 
enough corn to feed all the people of Athens for a 
year.” 

The captain’s name was Hero, ‘“‘a bald-pated fellow 
with a fringe of curly hair.” ‘“‘ The passenger told 
me of his marvellous seamanship; in all seafaring 
matters he out-Proteused Proteus in skill. . . . Seven 
days after leaving Pharos they sighted Cape Acamas 
without meeting with any severe weather. Then the 
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west wind proving contrary, they were swept across 
as far as Sidon; and after Sidon they fell in with 
a heavy gale; and on the tenth day came to the 
Chelidonian Islands, passing through the channel, 
where they had a narrow escape of going down, 
every one of them... the gods were moved with 
pity at their cries, and revealed to them from the 
Lycian coast the light of a fire, so that they knew 
where they were; and at the same time a bright 
star, one of the Twins, took his place at the masthead 
guiding the ship to the left towards the open sea, 
just as it was bearing down on the rock.” 

Thus, you see, between these ancient and our 
modern seafarers there is very much in common— 
in their mode of regarding life at sea, and thinking 
in certain grooves. If you could bring to life this 
old Captain Hero and place him to-day in command 
of one of our coasting topsail schooners, I guess that 
it would not take him very long before he was able 
to get the hang of her gear and take her out to sea. 
Contrariwise, if you were to take any landsman out 
of the first taxi-cab you saw and place him aboard 
the aforesaid schooner, he would be worse than 
useless. Thus, in spite of the intervening eighteen 
hundred years, there is something very real and 
binding in that great brotherhood of the sea, about 
which politicians speak much and understand but 
little. Indeed, whether we like it or whether we 
do not, that category which comprises ships and the 
sea is one of the unique forces of the world, and keeps 
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on reacting in the most extraordinary and persistent 
way through all the ages of seamankind. 

Before the time of Augustus, Rome had no fleet 
in being, but on the approach of war built or fitted 
out suitable vessels. But the Punic war made her 
think more strategically, the general command of 
the fleet at sea being under two consuls, the separate 
squadrons each having its head, as to-day a battle 
squadron has its admiral. Slaves were largely used 
for oarsmen, the captain of each galley being known 
as magister navis. The gubernator, or helmsman, and 
captain ranked with a centurion, and there was some 
sort of arrangement for prize-money as to-day. 
The oarsmen were called remiges, the sailors were 
designated nauiw, and the mariner milites classici, 
whose titles sufficiently explain their duties. When 
making a passage with a fair wind, sails were used, 
and there were two kinds of fighting ships according 
as to whether they were decked or not: kataph- 
raktot and aphraktot the Greeks called them, the 
corresponding Latin words being navis tecta or navis 
aperta respectively. It was Augustus who realised 
that a permanent navy was essential for policing 
the seas, keeping down piracy and thus ensuring 
a safe passage to Rome’s corn supply. It is an excel- 
lent example of the true purpose for which the navy 
of a country, dependent on its food coming from 
abroad, exists. He based his fleets at Misenum and 
Ravenna, and as soon as the fleets fell into desuetude 
piracy became rampant. 
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Thus the class of sea roving in the early days of 
the Mediterranean consisted of the naval fighting 
galleys, the merchant ships which kept Rome supplied 
with Egyptian corn, and the pirates who were hover- 
ing about the sea. As this last class has already been 
treated in my “‘ Romance of Piracy ”’ it is not pro- 
posed now to refer to it. But we must make it quite 
clear that the Roman Navy was rather a sea-army ; 
with its distinct military influence, and troops on 
deck fighting their adversaries, as soon as the enemy’s 
ship was alongside, and the gangway allowed boarding 
tactics to follow, and hand-to-hand fighting to occur 
afloat in a manner similar to a contest on land. The 
true seamen were the merchantmen, and their 
deadly enemies the pirates. And when we consider 
that a gale is a gale whether in the Mediterranean or 
North Sea, whether this week or some thousands of 
years ago, we cannot but admire and marvel at the 
way these ships managed to get about with such few 
facilities and such unscientific methods. 

Virgil has left us some charming little sea-pictures 
which indicate the sea-roving spirit of the time. Do 
you remember the interesting account he gives of 
the galley race in the fifth book of the Aneid ? 
There was the swift “ Pristis,” the big “‘ Chimera,” 
the “ Centaur,’ and the dark-blue “‘ Scylla,” and 
you see the captains standing at the sterns and the 
crew taking their seats at the oars, in eager breath- 
lessness for the trumpet to start them. The race 
begins and the big “‘ Scylla’”’ wins. Some of Virgil’s 
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expressions show the intimate and successful con- 
nection there has always been between ships and the 
best literature. The ship that was ‘“ swifter than 
wind or flying arrow speeds towards land,” the 
disabled galley which moves slowly like to a snake 
that has been run over, yet hoists her canvas and 
enters the harbour’s mouth .“‘ with full sails ’—these 
are all indicated for us with the sure touches of one 
who wrote of what he had actually seen. He tells 
us of the lofty sterns possessed by these galleys of 
Palinurus, the pilot bidding his men reef the sails 
at the approach of a “‘ dark storm of rain, bringing 
with it gloom and foul weather,” and orders the men 
to “labour at their strong oars, and sidewards turn 
the sails to meet the wind.” With the squall 
evidently came a shift of wind, so that instead of 
being able to run before it they were now compelled 
to come on a wind, shorten canvas, get out oars and 

keep the shallow-draught ship from dropping to : 
leeward. Elsewhere, after the sea has calmed down, 
-Eneas ‘‘ bids all the masts be raised, and on the sail- 
yards the sails to be stretched. All at once veered 
the sheet, and loosened the bellying canvas to right, 
to left ; at once they all turn up and down the tall 
ends of the sailyards; favouring breezes bear the 
fleet along. Foremost before them all, Palinurus 
led the close line ; with an eye to him the rest were 
bid to direct their course. And now damp night 
had just reached the centre of its course in the 
heavens; the sailors, stretched on their hard seats 
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beneath the oars, had relaxed their limbs in quiet 
repose.” 

So also in the Georgics there are hints as to the 
mariner making a close study of the heavens and 
weatherology. ‘As carefully must the star of 
Arcturus and the days of the Kids, and the bright 
Dragon be observed by us on land, as by those 
who, homewards bound across the stormy seas, 
venture to the Euxine and the straits of oyster-breed- 
ing Abydos. . . . Hence we can learn coming changes 
of weather in the dubious sky, hence the days of 
harvest and the season of sowing, and when ‘tis 
meet with oars to cut the faithless sea, when to 
launch our rigged fleets, and when at the proper time 
to fell the pine tree in the woods; nor will you be 
disappointed if you watch the setting and rising 
of the heavenly signs and observe the year fairly 
divided by four distinct seasons... . Straightway, 
when winds arise, either the straits of the sea begin 
to swell with agitation, and a dry crash is heard on 
the high hills, or far in the distance the shores are 
filled with confused echoes, and the murmur of the 
woods thickens on the ear. The wave can but ill 
forbear to do a mischief to the crooked keels, even 
when gulls fly swiftly back from the high sea, sending 
their screams before them. . . . Oft too when wind 
impends, you will see stars shoot headlong from the 
sky... . But when it lightens from the quarter 
of grim Boreas, and when the home of Eurus and 
Zephyrus thunders, then are the dykes filled and all 
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the country is flooded, and every mariner out at 
sea furls his dripping sails. . . . The sun, also, both 
when rising and when he hides himself beneath the 
waves, will give you signs; infallible signs attend 
the sun. . . a blue colour announces rain, or fiery 
winds; but if the spots begin to be mixed with 
glowing red, then you will see all Nature rage with 
wind and stormy rain together. On such a night 
let no one advise me to venture on the deep, or pluck 
my cable from its mooring on the shore.” 

Knowledge and enthusiasm there thus were among 
the earliest shipmen, and if only their method of 
fighting had been based on other tactics we might 
have seen them devoting their attention to the 
development of a more wholesome sea-going type 
of vessel than the galley. However, we are in the 
Mediterranean, with its islands and creeks and fine 
summer weather, not in the treacherous, cold North 
Sea. When Julius Cesar came North in his expedition 
against the Veneti, who were unquestionably the 
finest seamen in Gaul, he learned that no Roman 
galley could have much effect on the stout hulls of 
the Veneti and their allies. Gallic ships accustomed 
to fare in the Atlantic were built for heavy weather, 
strong and beamy. Ramming would damage the 
_ galleys far more than these Biscayan ships, which 
were too high out of the water to enable any effect 
to be made on them by the legionaries hurling their 
missiles. Cesar therefore had a fleet built at the 
mouth of the Loire, raised oarsmen from the pro- 
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vince, and collected as many local pilots and seamen 
as he could. Finally Cesar’s engineers obtained 
long poles which they armed at one end with sharp- 
edged hooks. Thus when at length the Roman 
galleys ran alongside the Biscayan ships, they used 
the sharp hooks to catch in the rigging of the Atlantic 
craft, grappled the halyards, and as soon as the galleys 
started to row away the halyards were cut in twain, 
yard and sail dropped on to the crew below, there was 
general confusion among the men, and the less mobile 
but more seaworthy vessel was suddenly bereft of 
her mobility. It was then comparatively easy work 
for the Romans to spring aboard them out of the 
galleys, slaughter the crew and capture the ship. 
Cesar was not a seaman but a warrior. However, 
this device showed the same ingenuity which was 
employed during Tudor times, and even down to 
the end of the sailing men-of-war days, when the 
tactics were to shoot at the enemy’s rigging, leaving 
him out of control. In much the same manner the 
German submarines during the recent war in attack- 
ing a merchant ship used to aim at her engines or 
boiler-rooms, well knowing that having once made 
a ship immobile and confused, she could be dealt 
with in detail presently. 

And in this connection it is interesting to note how 
the unchanging forces of Nature create difficulties 
in the advance of man in different centuries. When 
in the summer of 55 B.c. Cesar launched his scheme 
of invading England from Gesoriacum, better known 
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as Boulogne, he found that the strong tides of the 
Dover Straits had to be studied and negotiated with 
care. Many centuries later when war broke out 
between Great Britain and Germany, these same 
Dover tides were such a nuisance to our anti-sub- 
marine nets that the latter became ineffectual. 
Not even with all modern engineering skill and scien- 
tific knowledge can the sailor tame the winds and 
tides. The most he can do is as Cesar contrived, and 
Shakespeare has expressed it, “‘take the current 
when it serves or lose our ventures.” To those people 
of the Mediterranean the Channel tides were a 
revelation, but these and other peculiarities of the 
seas had to be learnt as the ships of the south now 
began to be seen outside their home waters. The 
roving impulse was steadily spreading towards that 
distant date when the world would mean something 
far greater than the Mediterranean or Northern 
Europe, vast continents beyond the great oceans 
for which at present there were neither ships nor 
men sufficiently able or inspired to traverse. Fighting 
was too cramping in its effects as yet to enable a 
broader outlook to be contemplated. 
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The Viking Sea Rovers 


[oe Norsemen, like all really great seafaring 
people, were great shipbuilders, fine sailor- 
men, and daring explorers. With neither 
compass nor astronomical instruments nor any 
appliances for finding their position at sea, they 
succeeded by means of studying the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, in finding their way over that tre- 
mendous area of sea which extends between Novaya 
Zemlya and Spitsbergen to Greenland, Baffin’s Bay, 
Newfoundland and North America, five hundred 
years before the seamen of other nations were able 
in bigger and more seaworthy ships to rediscover 
the same regions. 

This is characteristic of the sailor spirit which is 
undaunted by vast adventures, which undertakes 
enterprises with the sure confidence of success instead 
of wondering whether death will swallow up the whole ~ 
expedition. That was the time when ships were made 
of wood and the will to achieve was as of iron ; when 
the only propelling force was either the large square 
sail or the oar. Instinct had much -to do with the 
happy results, where actual knowledge could not 
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guide them; and this intuition was not to be de- 
spised. Of course they knew their own coast-line 
as well as you know the streets of your native town. 
They had, obviously, the rising and setting of the sun, 
and the Pole star by night, as the ancient sailormen 
in the Mediterranean: but with the exception that 
in the Northern waters there was much more mist, 
and there were far more days in the year when there 
* was no clear weather throughout the twenty-four 
hours, and the nights were longer. 

The Norsemen, when expecting to make a landfall, 
were wont to release birds which would fly into the 
heavens and from on high descry the distant shore 
and fly towards it. By following in that direction the 
Vikings knew where to sail for their fjord homes. 
From a narrative of a voyage to Baffin’s Bay about 
the year 1267, it would seem that they tried at sea 
to get an idea of the sun’s altitude by observing 
where the shadow of the gunwale, on the side nearest 
the sun, fell on a man lying athwartships when the 
sun was in the South. This at any rate shows that 
they did take the trouble of observing the sun’s 
altitude. Even in thick weather they could get along 
fairly accurately by observing the direction of the 
wind to their sail and by watching the direction of 
the seas. As the reader will see in one of the later 
_ chapters of this volume, such a rough and ready 
method of navigation is by no means unknown in 
small craft to-day. 

The reader may recollect that when Shackleton 
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made that ever memorable 800-mile voyage in a 
twenty-foot ship’s lifeboat across a gale-swept ocean 
to the island of South Georgia, he was anxious about 
his position after about a fortnight’s voyaging. 
‘‘ We searched the waters ahead,’ he wrote, “ for 
a sign of land. . . . About ten o’clock that morning 
we passed a little bit of kelp, a glad signal of the 
proximity of land. An hour later we saw two shags 
sitting on a mass of kelp, and knew then that we 
must be within ten or fifteen miles of the shore. 
These birds are as sure an indication of the proximity 
of land as a lighthouse is, for they never venture 
far to sea.” In the same manner were the Vikings 
aided in their navigation through the area of the 
Northern mists. A flight of wild-fowl, the appearance 
of seaweed, the sighting of a particular kind of sea- 
bird, the presence of driftwood, or of seaweed, the 
colour of the sea—being a purer blue in the Gulf 
Stream than in the greenish brown of the coastal 
currents—all such important signs as these were 
ready to assist the ancient mariners of the North. 
They were accustomed, too, to use the lead and line. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that with such rough 
and ready methods of navigation, they made some 
ludicrous mistakes. Thorsten Ericson in starting 
from Greenland, for instance, found himself off Ice- 
land instead of America. Nevertheless they did 
frequently cross the North Sea, they voyaged to the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, to Britain and Ireland, to 
the, Faroes, to Iceland and Greenland, and they did 
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discover North America. As early as the third 
century of the Christian era the ‘‘ Eruli”’ sailed from 
Scandinavia and ravaged Gaul and Spain. During 
the fifth century they even got as far up the Mediter- 
ranean as Italy. It was in the year A.p. 999, that 
Leif, the son of Eric the Red, sailed from Greenland 
via the Hebrides to Norway, and in the following 
year he it was who proceeded thence to discover 
North America. All this may seem a very tall story 
that a Viking craft should be able to perform such 
voyaging. It may be permitted, therefore, to point 
out that in the year 1880 a replica of the famous 
Gogstad Viking ship was built. She was rigged 
Viking fashion with a square-sail but added a jib, 
and in the year 1893 she sailed successfully from 
Bergen to Newport, Rhode Island, U.S.A. Com- 
manded by Captain Magnus Anderson, with a crew 
of eleven, the ship encountered bad weather as might 
well have been expected, but this Viking replica 
proved herself a very fine sea-boat, and was fast, 
having kept up an average of nine knots. When she 
found the seas nice and long she even did her eleven 
knots. 

Therefore we get back to this. Given the hardy 
pioneers of the daring Norse type, given the fine, 
able sea-keeping craft of their long, stout ships, 
there is nothing to make it seem unlikely that the 
Vikings achieved so much with an absence of those 
highly developed nautical instruments on which 
nowadays we have come to rely so thoroughly. Andas 
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to the food problem, if Captain Andersen and his crew 
were able in 1893 to last out, why should it have been 
improbable for their ancestors? We know from the 
various sagas (which give us so many valuable details 
of their ships and voyagings), that they used salt 
meat and salt fish. Bronze cooking vessels have been 
found which belonged to these craft, and Nansen 
asserts that they took cattle with them on certain 
voyages. 

Their craft were of various kinds. There were the 
warships or dragons; there was also another kind 
of warship which was of the long-serpent or snake 
class. There were, thirdly, the ocean-going merchant - 
men, the fishing-boats and small craft. They traded, 
for example, to Ireland. The long ships were purely 
men-of-war, carrying many rowers, the smallest 
having twenty-five benches for a crew of fifty. The 
knérr, which was used for both trading and fighting 
overseas, could carry a hundred and fifty men. If 
ever men were filled with the real sea-fever the 
Vikings were. They fought'on sea, they traded over 
sea, they made cruises of exploration; they even 
used it for pleasure. Listen to the following extract 
from one of the sagas :— 

‘* Now on a fair day of spring-tide was Harek at 
home, and few men with him at the stead, and the 
time hung heavy on his hands. So Sigurd spake to 
him, saying that if he will, they will go a-rowing 
somewhither for their disport. That liked Harek 
well; so they go down to the strand, and launch 
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a six-oarer, and Sigurd took from the boathouse — 
sail and gear that went with the craft ; for such-wise 
oft they fared to take the sail with them when they 
rowed for their disport. Then Harek went aboard 
the boat and shipped the rudder. . . . Now before 
they went aboard the craft they cast into her a 
butter-keg and bread basket, and bare between them 
a beer-cask down to the boat. Then they rowed 
away from the land ; but when they were come a little 
way from the isle, then the brethren hoisted the sail 
and Harek steered, and they speedily made way 
from the isle.” 

We see them storing the boats in the sheds for the 
period of winter, hauling them out by means of 
rollers. ‘‘ After Easter,’’ runs one of these sagas, 
“the King let run out his ships, and bear thereto 
rigging and oars. He let deck the ships, and tilt 
them, and bedight them; he let ships float thus 
arrayed by the gangways.” The word “ tilt ’’ means 
tent. ‘‘ He let deck’’ means that he replaced the 
floor-boards which had naturally been removed so 
that during the winter the air could get down below. 
The “ gangway ”’ was the pier alongside which the 
ship was taken to be fitted out at the return of spring. 
The crew used to sleep under these “‘ tilts ’’ or awnings 
which were spread across the ship. When the vessel 
was in the sheltered waters of fjord or harbour, she 
spread the tent across the entire ship’s deck, but 
when at sea or in less sheltered waters where they 
anchored, these tilts were rigged over only portions 
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of the ship. The food supplies were carried in casks. 
The members of each mess used not to have regular 
cooks but to choose by lot among themselves as 
to who should have the ward of the mess day by day. 
The cask containing the drink stood by the mast 
with a locked lid over it. Some of the drink was in 
tuns and was poured into the cask as soon as the 
latter was running low. Among the ship’s inventory 
was the captain’s mess table or “ meat-board,” and 
we know that the ship was provided with bailer and 
a well aft, into which the water drained. Thus runs 
one of the sagas concerning King Harald’s new 
dragon-galley: ‘“‘ The said dragon he manned with 
his court-guard and bareserks. The stem men were 
the men most tried, because they had with them the 
king’s banner; aft from the stem to the bailing-place 
was the forecastle, and that was manned by the 
bareserks. Those only could get court-service with 
King Harald who were men peerless both of strength 
and good heart and all prowess ; with such only was 
his ship manned.” 

In action the fighting-men were able to get easily 
about the ship, for in the war-galleys the rowing 
benches did not stretch quite across the vessel but 
a sufficient space was left, the oarsmen having just 
enough room in which to sit down and use their 
oars. The naval tactics consisted in laying the ship 
alongside the enemy, boarding him and then slashing 
away at him, frequently taking away with them as 
trophies the figurehead or tail of the “ dragon.” 
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For keeping alongside the enemy, anchors and grapnels - 
were used. Thus ‘the forecastle men of the ‘ Long 
Worm’ and the ‘Short worm’ cast anchors and 
grapplings on to the ships of King Svein.” ‘Now 
in those days the wont was when men fought a-ship- 
board, to bind the ships together and fight from the 
forecastle.” ‘‘ Erling Askew set upon the ship of 
King Hakon, and shoved his prow in betwixt it 
and Sigurd’s ship, and then befell the battle. But 
the ship of Gregory was swept aground, and heeled 
over much, so at first they gat them not into the 
onset.” ‘‘ The king’s men caught the beaks of the 
[enemy’s] ships with grapnels, and thus held them 
fast. Then the erl cried out that the forecastlemen 
should hew off the beaks, and even so they did.” 

Arrows and swords were the Norsemen’s weapons, 
and the chests and lockers were used as armouries. 
“King Olaf Tryggvison stood on the poop of the 
* Worm,’ and shot full oft that day, whiles with the 
bow and whiles with javelin, and ever twain at once. 
... Then went the king down into the forehold, 
and unlocked the chest of the high-seat ; and took 
thence many sharp swords and gave them to his men.” 
On occasions when they were defeated and compelled 
to flee, they were known to adopt the device of throw- 
ing overboard rafts with clothes and precious articles 
heaped on the top in the hope that by attracting the 
cupidity of their pursuers, they themselves might 
be able to get away scot-free. 

One thinks of these brave Northern warriors as 
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valiant fighters and great seamen, and not devoid 
of wit, as for example the Viking who wished to 
convey an insult and fashioned an anchor from a 
piece of cheese, remarking that this would hold the 
ships of Norway’s king. The setting of these graceful 
ships is in those Northern blue mists, with the high 
rocks, the foaming seas, the sombre lights and the 
everlasting storms. We can see them again with their 
sail like to “the wings of a dragon,” their proud 
beaks fashioned in the shape of a dragon’s head, 
and a crooked tail aft bedight with gold. Standing 
out in bold contrast against the dark, sea-washed 
rocks were the masses of blues and reds and greens 
which were the bands on the sails. There was a 
great love of ship, a real pride in the shipwright’s 
art. Equally a matter of pride was the fact of being 
selected to be in the king’s flagship. Every man was 
thus picked for his ‘‘ godliness and might and stout 


heart ”’ in the case of King Olaf’s ship. 


The greatest interest was taken in the building of 
such a craft and the competition to make her the 
biggest or the handsomest vessel in the rest of the 
land. We see in the sagas the master-smith at work ; 


others joining, some chipping, some smiting the 
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rivets, some fitting the timbers, and then when at 
last she was ready for launching from the slip “‘ every 


| man said that never yet had they seen a long-ship so 


great or so goodly.” If you wish to create in your 


_mind a composite picture of these hardy sea rovers 
| you must needs lay the colours on thickly. There 
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CHAPTER IV 


Medizval Sea Rovers’ 


sea rovers. It was in the year A.D. 787 that 

they had landed in our own country, and from 
this eighth to the eleventh century they continued 
at various times to ravage the coasts of North-Western 
Europe. Although they were finally driven out, they 
left behind their influence in certain matters, but 
most certainly in respect of the ship. No more 
wholesome type of craft existed, and on this model 
our forefathers worked, and developed her for their 
trading and fighting, so that she became beamier 
and more capacious. 

For the moment let us see what was going on in 
the Mediterranean. The rise of the ports of Genoa 
and Venice; the enterprise, too, of the Spaniards did 
a good deal for shipping. But the Mediterranean 
could not contain them. Always at the back of a 
great movement you will find some bold, dominating 
idea. In this case it was India, the call to the Orient, 
as, presently, it was to be America, the summons from 
the unknown West. India was not quite unknown. 
Travellers had been backwards and forward by 
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land, they had come home full of enthusiasm for the 
rich treasures of the East. Trade had been carried 
on, but it was a risky business when there were so 
many tribes, bandits, and so much pilfering. More- 
over the cost of transportation was considerable. 
Surely there must be some sea-road to the East. 

But besides trade, there is the greater influence 
of religion. The zealous sons of the Catholic Church 
desired to crush the power of Islam, and replace it 
with a Christian Empire. Thus as far back as A.D. 
1281, Vivalid set out from Genoa in his fruitless 
effort to reach the Indies via the West Coast of Africa, 
and there were other unsuccessful aspirants. But 
in the meantime the compass, the mariner’s best 
friend, was being introduced into Europe. Probably 
it came from the Chinese via the Arabian seamen 
trading between the Far East and the Red Sea. Ever 
since the third century a.p. the Chinese had been 
using some sort of magnetic compass, but it was not 
until the end of the twelfth century that it was even 
mentioned in Europe. 

The magnetised needle was placed in a straw, the 
straw was placed in a saucer of water and, thus 
floating, was the crude and inaccurate medieval 
compass which was the commencement of new things 
at sea. At the beginning of the fourteenth century 
a Neapolitan pilot suspended the needle on a fixed 
pivot. If you look at almost any compass even to-day 
you will notice on the card the fleur-de-lis at the 
point North. This owes its origin either to the fact 
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that this pilot was a subject of the King of Naples, 
or else it is a conventional representation of the dart 
which the Arabians called the “‘ needle.” 

There was now a greater knowledge of the world, 
for the Vikings, the Crusaders, the traders and the 
geographers had been the means of much information 
being accumulated. Now also there was the means 
of the ship finding her way with far greater confidence 
by means of the needle that was to show him which 
was the northerly direction, and therefore which was 
the direction of the ship’s head. Madeira was dis- 
covered by an Englishman named Macham about 
the year 1344, and the Canaries had been found by 
Malocello in 1270. Thus the beginnings of the ap- 
proach to the East via Africa were in hand. By the 
fourteenth century there was already a Venetian 
map, roughly accurate as regards the Mediterranean ; 
and one hundred and thirty-five years before the 
Cape of Good Hope was rounded the shape of Africa 
is shown in an amazingly clever guess. This informa- 
tion had doubtless been obtained by those who had 
been to Barbary, and by certain facts from the 
Arabian sailors. 

But if the desire existed to voyage to India, it 
needed the coming of Prince Henry the Navigator 
before this could be rendered possible. When a man 
is about to inaugurate some big intellectual thing— 
to lecture, or write a book, to plan out an expedition, 
to launch a great commercial enterprise—he shuts 
himself up away from the world for a short or long 
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period in proportion to the size of his project. The 
year 1415, when Prince Henry retired from the world, 
was the time when the advancement of civilisation 
was ripe for navigation and for all manner of seafaring 
to be put on a systematic basis. It has been well said 
that this Portuguese prince retired more and more 
from the known world that he might open up the 
unknown. Thus in 1415 he settled at Sagres, a cold 
dreary promontory looking out upon the Atlantic, 
and here he brought and sifted all the geographical 
knowledge which had ever been known. Mathematics, 
navigation, chart-making, astronomy, shipbuilding, 
seamanship, here was taught in this nautical academy 
everything that a sailor required to know. The 
finest pilots and navigators from Spain, Italy ; 
travellers who had been as far north as Bruges ; 
Arabs and Jew experts in mathematics and astro- 
nomy ; instrument-makers—hither they all came to 
carry out Henry’s scheme. 

As a result there came into being educated seamen, 
skilled navigators, better navigational instruments, 
more up-to-date maps, more scientific shipbuilding. 
Thus there followed, too, Columbus finding the New 
World in 1492 when looking for a way to India, Da 
Gama reaching India in 1498, and Magellan encircling 
the globe in 1520-2. From Prince Henry the 
Navigator, sea roving takes on an entirely new 
phase. The new influence spread, lectureships were 
founded not merely in Spain and Portugal but under 
Henry VIII and Edward VI in England. From this 
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comes a large part of that awakening motive which 
led the Elizabethans roaming over the world by sea, 
and thence indirectly comes the great expansion of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in the subsequent years. 
Works on seamanship began to be published in 
England, though the best charts were for a long time 
Dutch in the period after Prince Henry’s college 
had spread its inspiration far and wide. 

It was a long time before there was any degree of 
comfort at sea. Although bigger caravels and caracks 
began to be built, the ships of Northern Europe 
were rough bits of work and crude in design. It is 
not until we get to the late sixteenth century that 
our English ships were really worthy of the name. 
The Viking model, with its additions in the forecastle 
and the stern-castle, had long survived ; but in this 
class of craft our forefathers did some respectable 
voyages. The master or “ rector’ was in command 
of the ship, and under him were the “ sturmanni ”’ 
or steersmen, who piloted the ship. There were 
among the crew the galley-men who rowed when 
necessary, the mariners who did the fighting when 
they came across enemies, and there were the sailors 
who went aloft, set and furled the one large mainsail, 
worked the sheets and did all deck-work. Their 
method of fighting is exemplified in the sea-battle 
of August, 1217, off the South Foreland, when the 
English Hubert de Burgh with a numerically inferior 
fleet defeated Eustace the Monk. When the latter 
were seen to be sailing with a fresh southerly wind 
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from the French coast, the English fleet put out to 
sea, stood on until they were well to windward, then 
bore away, came running down to the invaders, 
hooked on to them with their grapnels, assailed 
them with arrows, threw unslaked lime at the French- 
men, and during the ensuing confusion the English 
boarded them and hacked away at the halyards 
until sail and mast came tumbling down burying 
the enemy on the deck. Thereafter victory was easy. 

But except for trading or fighting or piracy or 
fishing or for pilgrimages, no one used to venture 
on the seas if they could avoid it. The discomforts 
of the ships themselves and the terrors of the deep 
were very real. There still is in existence a curious 
manuscript which shows the tribulations endured 
in a pilgrimage ship, written by a contemporary. in 
the time of Edward III. About thirty miles from 
Corunna in Spain is Santiago de Compostela. Here 
in A.D. 797 was discovered the body of St. James the 
Great, and here is the shrine of this the patron saint 
of Spain. During the Middle Ages it was a great 
place of pilgrimage, and many went thither from 
England. In the year a.p. 1484 Henry VI granted a 
licence to carry no less than 2433 English pilgrims, 
and they voyaged in one of these uncomfortable craft. 
The manuscript referred to contains the earliest sea- 
song known, though rather it is a lamentation. It 
begins by saying that this voyage to “ Seynt Jamys”’ is 
a very grievous affair, and as soon as the pilgrims 
set sail from Sandwich, Winchelsea, or Bristol they 
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become despondent. The writer endeavours to give 
a mournful picture of the life on board this kind of 
ship with the usual awkwardness that landsmen 
always speak of nautical matters. 

He goes on to refer to the master of the ship giving 
out his commands to his “shyp-men’’ to make 
haste, sending boys aloft to unfurl the sail, while 
others haul aft the sheets and the boatswain is stowing 
the ship’s boat, so that the pilgrims may have as _ 
much room as possible on deck, for some were “ like 
to cowgh and grone”’ before it should be midnight. 
But though the cook is ordered to make ready the 
meat “our pylgryms have no lust to ete.” The 
steersman is sent to the helm and told—as he is 
to-day and always has been cursed for not obeying— 
not to come any nearer the wind. The steward is 
told to go and fetch the master a “‘ pot of bere,” the 
brails of the mainsail are hauled in and “ owre good 
shyp”’ is sailing on in fine style, after which the 
steward is told to lay the cloth and get ready a meal. 
But this does not interest the sea-sick pilgrims, who 
lie with their bowls “‘ fast them by ” “‘ and cry aftyr ” 
some malmsey ‘‘ Thow, helpe for to restore.”” Some 
of them, like thousands of their descendants to-day, 
could eat neither boiled nor roast food but contented 
themselves with toast. Others laid their books on 
their knees and read as long as they could see. “ Alas 
mine head will cleave in three,’’ exclaimed one of 
the sea-sick patients, indicating the well-known 
splitting headache. 
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The ship’s carpenter is then summoned to come 
along with his tools and knock together some of those 
lightly constructed cabins which were customary when 
passengers had to be accommodated in these craft. 
Here they were given a sack of straw as their mattress, 
but the poet himself was so dismal over these “ cells ” 
“*that I had as lefe be in the wood, without mete 
or drynk.” : 


‘Wor when that we shall go to bedde, 
The pumps was nygh our beddes hede, 
A man were as good to be dede, 

As smell thereof the stynk.” 


For some of the passengers had to sleep in the hold, 
whence the stench of the bilge-water in these leaky, 
ill-found, dirty craft, arose and made life for the 
inexperienced landsmen a very real period of martyr- 
dom. 

It was not such pilgrimages as these which did 
much for the spread of the sea-roving spirit. Nothing 
could have done more to kill it, but apart from those 
who went fishing, trading or fighting, it needed the 
magnetic Elizabethan age to make the calling of the 
sailor in any way attractive. Even in Columbus’ 
ships the vessels were small and made bad weather 
of it. Each passenger or member of the crew in the 
“Santa Maria’? brought with him his mattress and 
cushion, a trunk for his belongings, a flask of wine, 
a flask of water, besides flour and biscuit. In that 
ship there was a crew of seventy, and in addition to 
her artillery and stores she carried much merchandise 
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for bartering with the natives. In Columbus’ journal 
we find the statement that he was aware that most 
of the islands held by the Portuguese had been 
discovered by the flight of birds, and this assertion 
is interesting when we remember what was said 
in another chapter concerning the way the Vikings 
ascertained their approach to the shore. 

The quarters of the admiral in these medieval ships 
were naturally comparatively comfortable. Columbus, 
for instance, in his cabin on the poop-deck had a bed 
draped in red, and there was plenty of room in this 
cabin for several persons to be seated. He had a press 
for his clothes, there were also a stool, a couple of 
chairs, a dining table for two people, all the furniture 
being in the prevalent Gothic style. He had also 
his charts, books and an astrolabe—a primitive pre- 
decessor of our modern sextant. But with the crew it 
was not so well in these ships of the Middle Ages. Often 
badly fed, their food gone bad, their beer sour, the 
daily horrible stench of the bilge-water, it is no wonder 
that so many of them perished from disease during 
their long voyages. When. such ships were subjected 
to so much difference in climate, it is hardly to be 

_wondered at that in the stuffy dampness of the hold 
the bacon and beans, salt fish, cheese, bread and beer 
should so soon have become unpalatable and then 
unfit for consumption. 

Always there was the danger of fire, and stringent 
rules were laid down forbidding lights after dark 
except for the helmsman and one below deck in a 
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lantern. There was the still worse danger of losing 
masts in heavy weather, and this was a loss that was 
by no means rare, as we know from reading many 
of the old voyages still preserved. But these ships 
were able to heave-to, and that was their very salva- 
tion. The sails were badly cut, the gear was very 
heavy and clumsy, the hulls, in spite of Prince 
Henry’s good work, showed that naval architecture 
had still a great deal to learn. Nevertheless these 
pioneers who stand between the Viking and the 
Tudor periods deserve our deep gratitude for advanc- 
ing the seafaring art one big stage forward in the 
direction of a perfect understanding which breeds 
perfect confidence. 


A SPANISH GALLEON 
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CHAPTER V 


A Famous Sea Rover 


OTHING could be more indicative of the 
N Elizabethan spirit than the rovings of 

George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland. 
You have in his life the sea rover of the new era at 
his best ; a man of wealth and education and good 
family, inspired with the love of adventure, realising 
what the sea meant to his queen, his country and 
himself, taking big risks and either losing or making 
big profits. 

The child is father of the man. Cast your mind 
back to August, 1558, when this boy was born. In 
course of time he was sent up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated, having in the mean- 
time taken a keen delight in geography. In those 
days the study of geography was the romantic intro- 
duction to the sea; and the contemplation of a map, 
crude and inaccurate as it was, meant that a spark 
was set to an imaginative temperament that longed 
for adventure. Even in this twentieth century 
there are many people who find charts the most 
fascinating publications in the world, for the reason 
that they suggest so much; by your fireside you 
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can go round the globe, threading your way through 
straits and channels and oceans until you come home 
again. 

Cumberland, having finished his years at Cambridge, 
was so keen on his subject that he proceeded to 
Oxford in order to study “‘ antient maps and divers 
papers.” Now, being thus endowed mentally, his 
imagination fired, and possessed of wealth, what 
else would such a man become than a great sea rover ? 
By the time he was twenty-eight he had fitted out 
an expedition and begun the practical phase of his 
career. Here you have not an ignorant dare-devil, 
but a highly accomplished nobleman, courtly in 
manner and address, of great personal attraction, 
who was to gain high favour with Queen Elizabeth, 
to whom she wrote with her own hand. He was a 
man of valour, who became a great sea captain, the 
friend of Raleigh, Drake, and Frobisher, who had 
the courage of his sea-convictions. He was the first 
to fit out at his own charges a big ship and finance 
the whole enterprise out of his own pocket. More- 
over he was a human being, who studied the interests 
and comforts of his crew, and instead of remaining 
at ease at home, went to sea with them and shared 
their dangers and hardships. This is the kind of 
temperament which has made the British nation 
what it is. 

At the end of June, 1586, there departed from 
Gravesend two ships, the ‘‘ Red Dragon,’ 260 tons, 
and the ‘“‘ Clifford,’ 180 tons, for which Cumberland 
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had paid to be fitted out. A month later they arrived 
at Plymouth, where they were joined by two other 
ships, the ‘‘ Roe” and the ‘“‘ Dorothy,” the latter 
belonging to Sir Walter Raleigh. After being de- 
tained in the Sound by westerly winds the four set 
out on August the seventeenth, and three days 
after met with sixteen Hamburg ships bound 
from Lisbon, who on being hailed refused to stop, 
so the ‘‘ Red Dragon” blazed away at one of the 
ships—“‘lent him a piece of Ordinance”’ is the 
delightful Elizabethan way of expressing it—and 
then the other people replied and ‘some little 
quarel’’ ensued, the result of which was that the 
English boarded one of the vessels ‘‘ and tooke out of 
her some provision that they best liked,’’ and then 
‘let her goe againe like a goose with a broken wing.” 
Thus, you see, our sea rovers had started out in 
a real fighting spirit. 

But, as head winds again blew, the expedition 
had to put into Dartmouth for a week and then 
came out again “ thinkimg at the first to have runne 
along the coast of Spaine, to see if wee could have 
mette with some good prize to have sent home to 
my Lord,” but they kept away from the land and 
on September 21 called at the Canaries and thence 
proceeded to Sierra Leone, where they landed, but | 
left again at the end of November, stood across the 
South Atlantic, and being off the River Plate on 
January 10 captured a 50-ton Portuguese ship 
*“ wherein there was for Master or Pilote an English- 
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man called Abraham Cocke borne in Lee.”” From him 
they learnt about Buenos Ayres. On the following 
day another ship was captured, and on April 11 
they entered Baya, where they were hotly received 
““ with two great pieces of Ordinance which discharged 
bullets at us five times a piece, but they lost shot 
and powder, and did us no harme.” They also 
exchanged shots with the shipping in the harbour, 
but the Englishmen bided their time, and one night 
“The Moone did shine, and gave very good light, 
and in we went with our caravels and boates, and 
the shot came about our eares as thicke as haile ; 
but the Portugals and the rest perceiving us no whit 
at all to shrinke or be dismayed, forsooke their 
ships and began to provide to save themselves, 
some with their boates, some by swimming, and 
wee entered the ships with a great showte, and found 
few to resist us,’ and then cut the cables of four 
| of these vessels and brought them out of the harbour. 
'This was on Easter Eve, but on Easter Day a gale 
| of wind came on, during which one or two of the 
| prizes slipped away, and two Spaniards whom they 
|had taken prisoners in the River Plate suddenly 
| made their escape out of a cabin window, and swam 
} ashore, “a thing which seemed to us impossible, 
| considering the outrage of the weather.” After 
| sundry other adventures, and on the whole an unpro- 
| fitable voyage, the expedition got back to England 

/on September 29. 
The summer of 1588 saw the famous invasion of 
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our waters by the Spanish Armada, and among the 
English Fleet there fought as one of the Queen’s 
ships the Earl of Cumberland’s ship ‘‘ Sampson.” 
This was the only privately-owned vessel so employed, 
although there were others belonging to ports or 
corporations or groups of owners. Elizabeth showed 
her appreciation, after the frustrating of this invasion, 
by lending Cumberland the royal ship ‘“ Golden 
Lion,”’ which he fitted out at his own expense, and 
gave him a commission to go out against Spain. 
Thus on October 4, 1588, we see him setting sail, 
but he captured only one Dunkirk ship bound for 
Spain, named the “ Hare,’’ and was compelled to 
put into Freshwater Bay owing to bad weather. 
Here the ‘‘ Golden Lion’s ”’ plight became so desperate 
that it became necessary to cast “the mayne mast 
overboard, the which no sayler durst attempt until 
his Lordship had himself stricken the first stroke,” 
and she then “ridd”’ in safety. After this it was 
necessary to return to port, and so this expedition 
was financially not a success. 

However, that did not dishearten the noble sea 
rover, and at his own expense in 1589 he prepared 
a squadron of four ships. This consisted of the 
800-ton “ Victorie,’’ belonging to Elizabeth, being 
the sixth largest ship in her Navy; the “ Meg” 
and ‘“* Margaret,” and a small caravel. Leaving 
Plymouth on the eighteenth of June, they fell in with 
three French ships after three days, which they took 
as lawful prizes. Two of these they sent back to 
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England, and the third they filled with the prisoners 
and sent her into a French port. Many readers are 
doubtless familiar with Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains Cour- 
ageous ’’ and other books dealing with the fishermen 
off the Grand Banks. To this day the French fisher- 
men still set out from St. Malo to fish off Newfound- 
land; it is therefore not uninteresting to remark 
that one of these three belonged to St. Malo and was 
full of Newfoundland fish, most of which the English- 
men promptly proceeded to take for themselves. 

It is interesting to note also that the weather-gage, 
as naval tactics, was so well appreciated ; for one 
day in July the squadron espied eleven ships, and 
“ having therefore fitted our selves for them, we made 
what hast we could towards them with regard 
alwayes to get the wind of them,” and caused them 
to surrender, but having relieved them of their cargo 
of valuable pepper and cinnamon let the ships go. 
There is nothing new on land or sea. During the 
recent Great War British Q-ships and German 
raiders were wont to hoist other colours to fool the 
enemy. Now on August 1 we find Cumberland’s 
squadron approaching the Azores’ “‘ chiefe towne,” 
“having put forth a Spanish flag in our main-top, 
that so they might lesse suspect us,’ and captured 
some craft. 

In reading these accounts we have to remember 
that to the Elizabethans exploring the sea was akin 
to a modern traveller making bis way through an 
unknown virgin forest. Everything was new to them, 
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and everything was wonderful. The squadron con- 
tinued on its way, chasing and capturing shipping, 
taking out of their holds the Madeira wines, cloths, 
silks and so on, visiting Flores in the Azores, 
_ “pursued”? now. by. a whale “the tips of whose 
finnes about the ghils (appearing of times above 
the water) were by estimation 4 or 5 yards 
asunder, and his jawes gaping a yard and an halfe 
wide’’: capturing shipping at Tercera and thus obtain- 
ing ivory and other goods from the West African coast. 

It is characteristic of Cumberland, sea rover and 
pirate though he was, that at Fayal, having possessed 
himself of the town, ‘especially he was carefull 
that the Churches and houses of religion there should 
be kept inviolate,” though, despite his orders, his 
men did rifle and ransack the rest of the town. 

By the end of October, as she was leaking so badly, 
Cumberland was compelled to send the ‘‘ Margaret ” 
back to England together with a prize and some of 
the sick men of the expedition, whilst the rest sailed 


“for the coast of Spain, and then resumed molesting 


' ships. But one of these had a kind of early armour, 
for ‘‘ she had made provision to fight with us, having 
hanged the sides of the ship so thicke with hides 
‘(wherewith especially she was loden) that musket 
shot could not have pearced them.” But she was 
taken. ‘* And nowe wee had our hands full and with 
joy shaped our course for England, for so it was 
thought meetest, having now ‘so many Portugals, 
Spaniards, and Frenchmen amongst us, that if we 
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should have taken any more prizes afterwards, wee 
had not bene well able to have manned them without 
endangering our selves.’’ The prizes were accordingly 
ordered to keep in company, and so they proceeded 
northwards. 

Elsewhere in this volume will be found the speed 
of various ships in various ages. It is interesting 
to note that in spite of the “‘ Victorie’ being very 
foul after her long period at sea, she made during 
her homeward voyage a day’s run of 140 miles, 
noon to noon. This was the month of November, 
and the goed progress caused great enthusiasm among 
the English sailormen and ‘caused some of our 
company to make accompt they would see what 
running at Tilt there should bee at Whitehall upon 
the Queenes day. Others were imagining what 
a Christmas they would keepe in England with their 
shares of the prizes we had taken. But so it befell 
that we kept a colde Christmas with the Bishop and 
his clearks (rockes that lye to the Westwards from 
Sylly, and the Westerne parts of England).” 

For they fell in with a calm and then with easterly 
winds, and the drinking water ran so low that they 
were relieved only when the rain came and they hung 
up sheets secured with cords at the four corners and 
weighted in the middle, and thus partially their 
sufferings were abated. Heavy weather followed. 
“The raging waves and foaming surges of the. sea 
came rowling like mountaines one after another, and 
overraked the waste [waist] of the shippe like a 
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mightie river running over it, whereas in faire weather 
it was neere 20 foote above the water.” The mainsail 
was torn from its yard and blown over the side, but 
a new one was afterwards made and bent. But this 
had barely been done than bad weather again over- 
came them and they would have lost the new mainsail 
‘“*had not Master William Antony the Master of the 
ship himselfe (when none else would or durst) ven- 
tured with danger of drowning by creeping along 
the maine yarde (which was let downe close to the 
railes) to gather it up out of the sea, and to fasten 
it thereto, being in the meane while oftimes ducked 
over head and eares into the sea.”’ 

By this time they were so far out of their course 
that they had entered Dingle Bay off the west coast 
of Ireland and anchored off Ventry, where they 
found anchorage of the utmost security, as I can 
testify, having anchored there myself during the 
recent war. But they were a terribly long way out 
. of their course, and had fetched Ireland solely because 
the head winds had prevented their getting supplies 
from some English port. But on the twentieth of 
December, after they had filled up with water and 
provisions, they set forth, picked up a fair wind, 
were becalmed off the Bishop and Clerks, spoke an 
English ship who told them that ninety-one Spanish 
prizes had reached England, but that the best of the 
Cumberland prizes had been wrecked off the Cornish 
coast and most of the crew, including the captain, 
drowned. Finally, about the end of the year the 
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Cumberland squadron reached Falmouth “and re- — 
freshed ourselves with keeping part of Christmas 
upon our native soile.” 

Thus we see the kind of roving and unforeseen ad- 
ventures, the successes and failures, the courage and 
hardships which were undertaken by these sixteenth- 
century rovers. I have relied very largely on Hak- 
luyt’s account, and it is in keeping with the fine 
Elizabethan seafaring spirit. Quite recently a number 
of new documents have come to light and been pub- 
lished by Dr. G. C. Williamson in his “‘ Life of Cumber- 
land,” and I have availed myself of these additional 
facts, though the author has unfortunately not 
approached his subject with quite the disposition which 
is requisite for appreciating the life of a great mariner. 

In May of 1591 Cumberland had fitted out and 
taken to sea another roving squadron for adventure 
and profit. This consisted of the Queen’s ship 
“Garland” of 600 tons, together with half a dozen 
other craft. The ‘‘ Garland” was evidently very 
slow, or as the Elizabethans aptly described her 
“but evil of sail.” During this cruise a vessel with 
a cargo of sugar was captured off St. Thomas and 
another was taken with a cargo of wine. As they were 
returning across the sea, the “‘ Golden Noble ’’ was 
escorting the prizes and one night it fell calm so that 
* Garland ” was unable to catch up with the convoy. 
In the meantime a squadron of six Spanish galleons 
had arrived and recaptured their lost ships. The 
Earl of Cumberland in the “ Garland” was within 
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hearing of the action but could not get up to her, 
and during the fight one of his commanding officers, 
Captain Bayly of the “ Allagarta”’ (a French ship 
captured by Cumberland during the voyage in the 
*““Victorie’’) was killed. However, though this 
expedition was not financially a success, it rendered 
. good service to England, for Cumberland detailed 
one of his ships to give information to Lord Thomas 
Howard (afterwards Lord Howard de Walden) who 
was at sea as Admiral in command of an English 
squadron, with his flag in the ‘“‘ Defiance,”’ his vice- 
admiral being Sir Richard Grenville, whose flag was 
in the ‘‘ Revenge.” 

Cumberland was therefore able to warn Lord 
Thomas Howard that the Spanish squadron was off 
the Azores, and had not this news arrived the English 
admiral would have fared very badly. But he was 
a very wide-awake flag-officer, and when he sighted 
the enemy and realised their superior strength he 
gave orders to his squadron not to attack, and further 
instructed his squadron not to separate but keep 
together unless he gave permission to do otherwise. 
But though it has been customary to speak of Sir 
Richard Grenville quite rightly as a most gallant 
gentleman who died as a brave patriot, yet he was 
not an ideal second-in-command or an ideal man. 

The first essential for a vice-admiral is that he 
should obey the spirit of his Commander-in-Chief’s 
orders. Now Grenville was one of those headstrong 
stubborn men who resent any superior control; who 
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are so filled with blunt zeal and blind courage that — 
they become a danger to themselves and the rest 
of the squadron. In Elizabethan language he has 
been described as “‘ a man very unquiet in his mind, 
and greatly affected to war,” ‘“ but of nature very 
severe, so that his owne people hated him for his 
fiercenesse, and spake very hardly of him.” There 
have been vice-admirals like him since, and it is 
always disastrous when in the presence of the enemy 
there are rival plans between flag-officers instead of 
a complete unity of purpose. 

Therefore it will always be a matter of regret that 
Grenville disobeyed Lord Thomas Howard’s orders 
and did not conform to the latter’s movements. The 
master of the “‘ Revenge,’’ who was responsible for the 
handling and steering of the ship and the trimming 
of the sails, noticed that Howard’s ships had left: 
the “ Revenge,’ so gave orders for handling the sail 
that she might retreat, whereupon Grenville threat- 
ened both him and his men that if the Master’s 
orders were carried out he would have every man 
hanged. The result was that the enemy captured 
the ‘“‘ Revenge,’’ Grenville was wounded in the head 
and died very gallantly but quite unnecessarily. The 
consoling factor is that five days later the “‘ Revenge ” 
foundered off the Azores and many Spaniards in her. 
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unknown, that Cumberland again fitted out 

an expedition of sea roving, though he did not 
this time himself accompany it, to his everlasting 
regret. The ships consisted of the 600-ton “ Tiger ”’ 
(flagship) hired from St. Malo; his own 800-ton 
“Sampson”; the 160-ton “Golden Noble” and 
two others, one of which was wrecked near Weymouth. 
During this voyage a couple of Spanish galleons 
were engaged near Cape Finisterre, but the “Golden 
Noble”’ became so damaged that, after taking a prize, 
she was sent home with it. The rest of the squadron 
made for Tercera, where they fell in with part of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s squadron under Sir John 
Burroughs who was in the “ Roebuck,” which had 
_ been intended to attack Panama but were delayed 
in sailing. Presently they were joined also by Sir 
Robert Crosse in the royal ship “ Foresight.” All 
these English ships now amalgamated into one fleet 
under Sir John Burroughs, for one common purpose. 
There had been taken prisoner the purser of a certain 
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Portuguese ship, who after being threatened with — 
torture admitted that within fifteen days three other 
caracks were expected to arrive at the Azores. 
Therefore Burroughs arranged his forces to entrap 
them. 

Next day he took his fleet to sea and spread them 
north and south about twenty miles west of the 
Azores, each ship six miles from the other. Here they 
lay from June 29 to August 8, when one of the ships, 
named the ‘Dainty,’ sighted the huge carack 
“Madre de Dios,’ the pride of Portugal, bound 
from the East Indies with an invaluable cargo. 
Being a swift craft the “ Dainty” arrived abreast of 
the carack ahead of the rest of the fleet, engaged her 
and got rather badly knocked about, but the “‘ Roe- 
buck’’ soon. came up, followed by the rest of the fleet. 
Eventually the “Foresight” laid herself alongside 
the carack and so thwarted her until the rest could 
come up*sefore the enemy could make the land. After 
the “ Foresight’’ had fought her single-handed, “‘ my 
lord of Cumberland’s two ships came up and with 
very little loss entered with Sir R. Crosse, who had 
in that time broken their courages, and made the 
assault easie for the rest.” 

The Portuguese were disarmed, and then the 
English began to realise the vastness of their capture. 
The decks were a shambles. ‘‘ No man could almost 
steppe but upon a dead carkase or a bloody floore, 
but especially about the helme, where very many of 
them fell suddenly from stirring to dying,’ For 
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so big was this ship that she needed over a dozen 
steersmen. After sending on board his own surgeons 
to do what could be done for the wounded, Burroughs 
compassionately sent the carack’s captain and most 
of the crew to their own country in various vessels. 
This capture was a phenomenal piece of luck, which- 
ever way we regard it. It would be comparable in 
our own times to capturing a vessel of the class of 
the “ Aquitania’’ for size and value; but it meant 
something a great deal more. It revealed to us the 
rich and secret trade to India which so far had been 
hid from the English seamen. 

So full of riches was she that Burroughs soon saw 
that his men were ready to pillage until he made 
her a Queen’s prize. She was of about 1600 tons 
burthen, carrying a crew of about 700, and among her 
items of cargo were such costly articles as jewels, 
precious stones, spices, drugs, silks, calicoes, carpets, 
cinnamon, cloves, pearls, ambergris, porcelain from 
China, and so on. A prize crew was put aboard this 
wondrous vessel, the like of which our sailors had 
-never before seen. On the way home she nearly 
came to a sad end, as some of our men were rummaging 
about in her each with a lighted candle when they 
managed to set fire to a cabin containing gunpowder. 
Fortunately this was quenched before it was too late. 

Notwithstanding that Burroughs had made this 
a prize for Her Majesty’s use, that did not prevent 
the English sailors from pillaging and obtaining nice 
little fortunes. At every port where the ship now 
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called on the way to England the prize crew disposed © 
of part of their treasure, but so far the pepper 
—valued at over a hundred thousand pounds—was 
fairly intact. They got across the Bay of Biscay, 
off the Scillies fell in with bad weather, but at length 
this enormous ship was seen entering between the 
castles at the mouth of the Dart and finally anchored 
off Dartmouth. On shore the populace were wild 
with excitement and avarice. They crowded down 
so that it was “like Bartholomew Fair” as one 
writer expressed it. Then they came aboard, thieved 
and plundered to such an extent that the Privy 
Council had to order all trunks and bundles from 
Plymouth and Dartmouth to be examined in search 
of the stolen wealth. 

The jewellers from London were not long in arriving, 
and bought up from the prize crew at bargain prices 
such objects as diamonds, rubies, and ambergris. 
In one shop at Exeter were found such things as pearls - 
and valuable damask. One thief was found with 
320 sparks of diamonds, a collar of threefold roll of 
pearl, a small string of pearls with gold attachment, 
and much besides. Another man had a chain of 
pearls, gold, four very big pearls, four crystal spoons 
set with gold and precious stones. Another had 
320 diamonds on him, whilst another got away with 
1330 small sparks of diamonds, whilst one merchant 
had managed to obtain from one sailor 1800 diamonds 
and 500 rubies. Thus, there never was such a 
treasure ship up to that date captured by the sea 
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rovers, and the crew never had such a veritable 
gorge of their avariciousness. 

In vain were the Mayor of Dartmouth and the 
Sheriff of Devon instructed to prohibit all sale of 
the carack’s goods to the men who came down from 
London, and obtain from the thieves what they had 
pillaged. The populace were wild with their good 
fortune, and there was only one man to whom they 
would have listened and he was a prisoner in the 
Tower of London. That was Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
was in the Queen’s bad books for another offence. 
There was nothing for it but to release him and send 
him to Dartmouth. But by the time he arrived on 
the scene a very considerable portion of the carack’s 
valuables had disappeared. It was estimated, how- 
ever, that in spite of that there still remained on 
board at least £141,000 worth. 

As always happens in these cases there were a tre- 
mendous fuss and considerable amount of jealousy 
in the subsequent sharing out. The vultures quar- 
relled over their prey in the most unseemly manner. 
Rich and high, poor and low, seaman and soldier, 
financial backers, even Queen Elizabeth ; all seemed 
like a lot of quarrelling seagulls in whose midst you 
have thrown a piece of meat. Elizabeth was as 
grasping as any woman can be, no one was satisfied 
with his apportionment, the crew were thoroughly 
discontented, and everyone had pilfered and thieved 
to his utmost ability. In Spain the capture of this 
fabulous amount of wealth had caused a consternation 
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equalled only by the sensation which the carack’s 
arrival caused in England. 

Nevertheless there was so much cargo still remain- 
ing in her that it filled the ships and thus was sent 
to London, where there arrived quantities of mother- 
of-pearl, 751 diamonds, porcelain dishes, raw silks, 
1027 small rubies, 358 large rubies, cloves, cinnamon, 
Turkey carpets, quilts, and quantities of pepper, 
1972 sparks of diamonds and a certain amount of 
gold. Not abad haul! After all the cargo had been 
removed, the carack was surveyed by Robert Adams,— 
an expert, who found she measured from beak-head 
to stern 165 ft. She had three decks, and her greatest 
beam was 46 ft. 10 in. She was drawing 31 ft. 
when she left India. Along the keel she measured 
100 ft., her mainmast was 121 ft., and the mainyard 
106 ft. She was far larger than any commercial or 
war-ship ever built in England, but it was the means 
of giving our shipwrights some valuable knowledge, 
and in the following century we began to build 
bigger ships which remained not materially different 
down to the time of Nelson. Raleigh and Hawkins 
between them received £386,000 for their financial 
share in the ships which helped to capture the carack. 
Cumberland also received a large amount although 
he himself was not present at the capture. But this 
was by no means to be the last of his sea-roving 
expeditions. In 1593 he again sent forth a squadron 
of six ships with which he captured a couple of very 
rich French vessels and also a sugar ship. Next year 
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and the years after he did the same thing, the last 
of these rovings occurring in 1598. He died seven 
years later. 

' Nor was this the only time the enemies of England 
had lost to us one of their magnificent caracks. The 
first of these great East Indian ships to fall into our 
hands was in 1587. Drake had left Plymouth and 
sailed across the Bay of Biscay and arrived in Cadiz 
Roads, where you remember he did an enormous 
amount of harm to Spanish shipping and spoiled 
Philip’s plans for invading England that year. He 
then set a course for the Azores and eventually 
sighted the tall carack ‘‘ San Felipe,’’ to whom she 
belonged, whose royal name she bore. She was home- 
ward bound from the Kast Indies and full of riches. 
Drake captured her, and that summer she arrived 
in Plymouth “to the great admiration of the whole 
kingdome.”” She was not quite as valuable a prize 
as the ‘‘ Madre de Dios,’ but she was found to be 
with her cargo worth £114,000 in Elizabethan money, 
which was the equivalent of about a million pounds 
sterling reckoning by the standards current in 1914, 
As Hakluyt remarks, “‘the taking of this Carak... 
taught other that Caracks were no such bugs but 
that they might be taken (as since it hath fallen out 
in the taking of the ‘Madre de Dios’ and fyreing 
and sinking of others).”’ 

Those who are aware of the true and intimate 
connection between sea roving and the rest of the 
world’s history know full well that the net result 
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of this Elizabethan marine enterprise was our creating 
of the great American nation, and the peopling of 
the Antipodes. After the slumber of the Middle 
Ages, the Viking spirit seems to have roused again, 
and every sea-roving enterprise, every fight with the 
Spanish or Portuguese ships appears to have fanned 
this new fire into a great flame which to-day, even in 
the period of diminished navies, is burning with 
great illuminance. Froude says that when Elizabeth 
came to the throne the whole merchant navy of 
England engaged in lawful commerce amounted to 
not more than 50,000 tons. To-day, crossing the 
Atlantic you see that amount of tonnage comprised 
in one single liner. In those days there were not men 
enough to man the ships properly, while to-day the 
complaint is that in spite of the thousands required 
by every kind of commercial vessel there are not 
enough ships to keep them all employed. 

We owe more than we can ever repay to the enter- 
prismg and courageous Elizabethan captains and 
others who risked their fortunes and lives in these 
roving expeditions. Lawyers may call them acts of 
piracy ; perhaps they were. But in those not very 
lawful days piracy of this sort was so thinly separated 
from the operations after actual declaration of war 
that it is rather splitting hairs to: differentiate. 
Spain and Portugal and their shipping were a source of 
animosity to the English seamen, who certainly were 
not inclined to separate real from technical enemies. 
Consequently they never let slip an opportunity of 
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attacking. In our own time we are more law-abiding 
and less unconventional ever to sanction such kind 
of roving. The conditions are entirely different, and 
the civilised nations of the world would never tolerate 
any repetition of such enterprises. 

These Elizabethan captains, so inspired by geo- 
graphy, hatred of the Queen’s enemies, or the desire 
for gain, were, of course, not necessarily seamen in 
the sense that they understood anything about the 
art of handling or navigating a ship. On the con- 
trary, they were as Monson, one of Cumberland’s 
captains, remarks: “* gentlemen of worth and means, 
maintaining their diet at their own charge,’’ who were 
the organisers and financial backers that not infre- 
quently accompanied the squadrons to sea. For the 
rest they had under them officers whose knowledge 
enabled them to carry out the owner’s wishes. Thus. 
the master, as we have seen, was responsible for the 
ship sailing to wherever the owner ordered. In 
entering or leaving harbour, the pilot took over, the 
Cape-merchant and purser looked after the cargo, 
the master-gunner was responsible for the munitions, 
while the carpenter and his mate had under his 
charge the nails, tools, caulking of the ship’s seams, 
as well as the repairing of all spars. The boatswain 
was carried for the purpose of supervising all cordage, 
marline-spikes, sails, etc., and every Monday it 
was his duty to hear the boys box the compass, 

The crews’ life in these ships was not more com- 
fortable than ashore, and in the pursuit of their 
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calling they had to suffer great hardships in respect 
of victuals and disease. For these rough and reckless 
characters, many of them the worst fellows of 
their home ports, discipline had necessarily to be 
severe. For instance, the first man found telling 
a lie every Monday was indicted of the offence at 
the main-mast and placed under the swabber to 
keep the beak-head and chains clean, the swabber’s 
duties being those of keeping the ship washed and 
cleaned. The captain had all his work cut out some- 
times in keeping control over such rough customers 
as he was compelled to take to sea, prone as they 
particularly were to blasphemy, murder, mutiny, and 
thieving. The captain, therefore, punished a man 
by such methods as ducking him at the yard-arm, 
hauling him from yard-arm to yard-arm under the 
ship’s keel, better known as keel-hauling, fastening 
him to the capstan and there flogging him, or else 
securing him to the mainmast with weights hanging 
about his neck until he was as weary of life as it is 
possible to render a human being. For swearing or 
blasphemy the culprit had his tongue scraped ! 
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Sea Roving with the Elizabethan 
Seamen (covt.) 


URING the sixteenth century the sea rover, 
1) the sea trader and the sea fighter were 

frequently one and the same person. John 
Hawkins, whose period is covered by the dates 
1532 to 1595, first appears as a seafaring merchant 
trading to the Canaries, which had been discovered 
by the Portuguese only a couple of centuries back. 
But his method of trading would not recommend 
itself entirely to our present-day ideas. When he 
was thirty years old he set out with three ships to 
Sierra Leone, where he obtained partly by the sword 
and partly by other means three hundred negroes, 
took them across the Atlantic, and sold them to the 
Spaniards in the West Indian island of Haiti, or 
rather exchanged them for such valuable commodities 
as pearls, hides, ginger, sugar, so that he filled all 
his three ships and two other ships which he had to 
purchase locally, the last two being sent to Cadiz, 
where they were promptly confiscated by Philip. 
_ But this first English slave expedition had paid 
him so handsomely that two years later he was able 
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to make another voyage to the West Indies, and then 
in 1567 he went again, accompanied by Francis 
Drake as owner and commander of the 50-ton 
“* Judith.” They proceeded first to Africa, thence to 
the coast of South America, where most of the slaves 
were sold. The Spanish aspect of this trading 
expedition was that it was mere smuggling; the 
Elizabethan sea rovers contended that they had the 
right to trade with the Spaniards everywhere. But 
at the back of the sea rovers’ minds was always that 
pride of race and animosity towards those whom our 
modern seamen designate dagoes. The Englishmen 
were out to attain their own ends, and did not 
flinch at a fight to show their superiority. Such was 
the spirit of these enterprises. 

In crossing the Gulf of Mexico, Hawkins’ ships 
became strained and he put into San Juan de Ulloa, 
Vera Cruz, in order to effect repairs and sell the 
rest of his slaves. Very soon a dozen Spanish 
ships, also full of treasure—gold and silver jewels 
running into many thousands of pounds—appeared 
in the offing but did not dare to enter until an agree- 
ment was made between Hawkins and the Spanish 
admiral for peace. But, after the treasure-squadron 
had entered and been reinforced with a thousand men, 
they opened fire, and the English were able to save 
only a couple of their ships which reached England 
safely. 

This outrage came as a wild incentive to those 
of sea-roving spirit and, it may be said, exercised. 
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a considerable influence on the ensuing career of 
Drake, and therefore on English history. Be it 
remembered that in those days there was no such 
thing as international law, as we know it, or the 
influence of international feeling and public opinion 
as there are to-day. Therefore when the “ invinc- 
ible ” Spanish Armada was in the English Channel 
we find him the not unwilling Rear-Admiral in the 
English Fleet. Even a year before that invasion he 
was writing to Sir Francis Walsingham, “ We have 
to choose either a dishonourable and uncertain peace 
or to put on virtuous and valiant minds, to make 
a way through with such a settled. war as may bring 
forth and command a quiet peace.” Two years 
after the Armada Hawkins, in company with Sir 
Martin Frobisher, intercepted the Plate Fleet off 
the Portuguese coast, and in 1595 we see this sexa- 
genarian departing with Drake on an expedition 
again to the West Indies, but he died on the voyage. 

And there now enters upon the stage Francis Drake, 
not as a secondary individual but as a principal. 
Drake’s ship the “ Judith,” had arrived back in 
Devonshire in a sorry condition after that treacherous 
ending to Hawkins’ ill-fated entry into San Juan de 
Ulloa. Drake had ridden off to carry the bad news 
to London. A hundred men had been left behind 
on the east coast of the Gulf of Mexico for lack of 
food, Hawkins’ ship had been lost, and the rest of 
the party had come home with the shortest rations. 
_ The story of Spanish treachery roused a wave of 
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indignation: all the seafaring men were anxious to 
go forth and gain their revenge. Let it not be for- 
gotten that these English expeditions were all private 
ventures. The loss of a man’s savings invested in 
his ship meant ruination. 

Four years later, in 1572, having been financed 
by friends, and with the sailors of Devon only too 
eager to accompany him, Drake put to sea in the 
‘“‘ Dragon,”’ with a couple of pinnaces, and kept his 
own silence as to exactly where he was bound. His 
ships went rolling and pitching across the Atlantic 
to the westward and at length arrived off Nombre 
de Dios, a port at the northern end of a waggon- 
road across the Panama isthmus, where he knew that 
Philip’s gold and silver from the Peruvian mines, 
after being landed at Panama, were carried across 
the isthmus on mules’ backs and then reshipped. 
Guided by escaped slaves through a forest to the 
watershed, Drake climbed a tree, saw from the top 
the waters of the Pacific, a sight which no Englishman 
had yet beheld, and vowed that one day he would 
sail a ship in that strange sea. It was a dramatic 
moment for the adventurous son of a rising nation 
of seamen. 

Presently the tinkling of the mule bells of the: 
treasure convoy was heard coming up the pass. The ; 
guard fled, the booty of gold and jewels and silver 
bars fell into his hands. The heavy silver was buried 
in the ground, but the gold and the pearls and the 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds were carried down 
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to the ships and Drake arrived back in England 
with immense wealth. There was no financial or 
other loss on this expedition, and the imagination 
of all who were interested in the seafaring life was 
once more fired. As for Drake, the sighting of the 
Pacific was a memorable event in his wondrous life 
of adventure. Thus in 1577 he sailed with the 100- 
ton “ Pelican” and five smaller ships, having in 
the meantime studied the globe and all available 
charts. Magellan was known to have reached the 
Pacific via the Horn, and where a Portuguese or 
Spaniard would go, there should be no preventing 
an Englishman. In his company were “164 men, 
gentlemen and sailers.’”’ Having reached Port St. 
Julian, Patagonia, they wintered there from June 
to August. On arrival there a strange and weird sight 
was ready for their gaze—a skeleton hanging from 
some gallows, the last remains of one of Magellan’s 
crew who had mutinied and been punished fifty 
years ago. Now there was to be a similar incident 
in Drake’s expedition. 

Prior to leaving England when Drake had visited 
Elizabeth to enlist her support, he found there in 
existence at the Court a pro-Spanish party, just as 
there existed a pro-Boer party in: England over 
twenty years ago at the time of the South African 
war. One of these pro-Spanish partisans was a man 
named Doughty, and it happened one morning that 
the latter’s sloop was missing from the fleet. He was 
promptly chased, overtaken, and was _ brought 
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on board, A court-martial was formed, Doughty was 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to death and 
executed. Such disloyalty was likely to wreck any 
expedition, and Drake was not the leader to tolerate 
that sort of work. Having then exhorted the whole 
company to unity and obedience, the expedition now 
consisting of the ‘ Pelican” only, renamed the 
‘* Golden Hind,’’ emerged into the Pacific. All the 
rest had either turned back or been destroyed. The 
terrible weather of the Horn is notorious, and for 
those little, unwieldy ships it was almost beyond 
endurance. The ‘ Elizabeth’? had run back into 
the Magellan Straits, and every night for three weeks 
her captain had fires lit to show Drake where he 
was, but at length returned to England saying all 
the ships were lost. 7 

Thus Drake, that greatest of all our sea rovers, 
was destined to fulfil his ambition and be the first 
Englishman to navigate the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. At Valparaiso he found a Spanish galleon, 
went alongside, the Spanish crew leapt overboard, 
but from her the sea rovers took 400 lb. weight of 
gold as well as a chart that was to prove invaluable 
to Drake for his further faring. Working his way 
up the western coast of South America, Drake 
effected other captures amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of pounds in jewels, silver, precious stones, 
plate, and so on. 

Just as some centuries later, Von Spee rightly 
suspected that an English fleet would be awaiting 
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him somewhere near the Magellan Straits, so Drake, 
believing that a Spanish fleet would be waiting at 
those Straits to catch him on the voyage, now deter- 
mined to come home round the Cape of Good Hope. 
The pluck and daring of this decision in those days 
of navigational infancy only cease to be incredible 
when we remember the dashing character of Drake. 
The more one thinks of it the more admirable does 
this voyage over vast, unknown oceans in a small 
craft become. But, as we shall see in a later chapter, 
there always have been men who deliberately go 
roaming round the world in small ships and there — 
“always will be. This is a temperament which no 
mere fear of dangers can ever quench. 

Having refitted on the North American coast, 
probably at the modern port of San Francisco, he 
sailed away at the end of July, 1579, across the: 
Pacific, thence via the East Indies, the Cape of Good 
Hope and Sierra Leone, finally arriving back in 
England at the end of September, 1580, being thus 
the first Englishman to circumnavigate the globe. 
Long since given up for lost, the brave little “* Golden 
Hind” had made history. The triumph of his 
achievement was the talk of everyone, the sight of 
the rich treasures convinced the least credulous, the 
crew spoke in hero-worship of their intrepid leader, 
Elizabeth sent for him and listened spell-bound to 
the story of his travels and proudly walked with him 
in public about the parks and garden of Hampton 
Court. The English adventurous spirit was once more 
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animated with its twofold desire to roam the strange 
seas and to return with treasures wrenched from the 
foreigners whom they so much hated and loathed. 
To a young, bold Devonshire fisherman, who had 
never been outside the English Channel, the mere 
thought of getting some healthy fighting under a great 
sea rover and then returning home a hero with pearls 
for his sweetheart was romance of the highest possible 
magnitude. The world contained no greater enthus- 
iast, and thus every one of these expeditions added 
fuel to the fire which was now burning fiercely in 
the hearts of our national seamanhood. 

Of course, there was the other faction, and there were 
pessimists. There always are. Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador was furious, so was the pro-Spanish 
party, for the Spanish fleet had been sent in vain 
to entrap Drake. Timid politicians forecasted 
international complications, Mendoza protested to 
Elizabeth that Drake’s acts were sheer piracy and 
that the spoils should be disgorged. As tothe Queen, 
she with typical feminine hero-adoration had the 
“Golden Hind” sent round to Deptford, attended 
a royal banquet on board and caused Francis Drake 
to be knighted. “Your actions,” remarked the 
Queen, ‘‘ have done you more honour than the title 
which I have conferred.” Of how many modern 
knights could so much be said with truth and justice ? 
But in any epoch there are precious few replicas of 
Drake. 

Five years later Drake was roving again with 
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twenty-five ships to make reprisals on the Spaniards 
in the West Indies, and in 1587 succeeded in destroy- 
ing the Spanish shipping in the harbour of Cadiz. 
“There hath happened between the Spaniards, 
Portugals, and ourselves,” he wrote in May of that 
year to Walsingham, “‘ divers combats, in the which 
it hath pleased God that we have taken forts, ships, 
barks, caravels, and divers other vessels, more than 
a hundred.” And when, in the following year the 
Spaniards with their Armada came into English 
waters, Drake enhanced his reputation, great as it 
already was, taking a leading part in the decisive 
action off Gravelines. In the following spring he 
sailed for the Spanish coast and destroyed shipping 
in various ports. And finally in 1595 he sailed for 
his expedition to the West Indies, where after a series 
of misfortunes he died of dysentery at Porto Bello. 
So lived and roamed and died the greatest of the 
English sailors in the period of the most notable 
sea rovers. There were many others, Frobisher, 
Davis, and so on, whose hearts were aflame with the 
same ideals and accomplished so much for the good 
of civilisation. But Drake was in a class by himself. 
Many of these exploits were, according to our 
standards, rank piracy; but in those days at sea 
might was right, and dominating these adventures 
was the ever-present suspicion and jealousy of the 
Spanish and Portuguese. National ideals and patriot- 
ism meant something to the Elizabethans which we 
partially forget until a big crisis comes to stir up 
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those devotions. Judged by their own time these 
consummate sea rovers were illustrious navigators, 
explorers, and expanders of the English race. 

Sir Henry Newbolt has caught this Elizabethan 
spirit exactly in his beautiful poem ‘‘ Drake’s Drum ”’: 


‘“* Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled the Devon seas, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 
Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart at ease, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
‘Take my drum to England, hang it by the shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low; 
. If the Dons sight Devon, I'll quit the port o’ Heaven, 
An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed them 
long ago.’ ”’ 

It was this inspiration from the great dead 
Devonian which helped so many of our admirals, 
officers, and men at sea during the European war 
in recent years. And if he could, we may be sure 
that Drake would have longed to have been allowed 
to take part in this great adventure. But the in- 
fluence of a big-souled man does not perish when he 
dies. There is not a branch of the seafaring service, 
consciously or unconsciously, that is not still affected 
by the enterprise, the daring and the foresight of 
this unique admiral. 
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Sea Roving in the Seventeenth Century 


sh: pericd immediately following the event- 
ful Elizabethan times is somewhat akin 
to the anti-climax we in our own times 
have experienced after the end of the Great War. 
After all those sea-engagements with the ships of 
Spain, after all those expeditions to the West Indies 
and elsewhere, there followed in the early part of the 
seventeenth century a settled peace; there was no 
employment for those crews who had fought so well 
and wandered into so many strange seas. They 
found themselves without jobs. 

Those who had become rich with their spoils were 
content to remain as they were. Those that were 
poor became pirates; the sea-roving spirit had 
become too deeply engrained to be got rid of with 
the mere transition of time. As we know from a 
seventeenth-century contemporary, some of these 
men were feeling very resentful against the way they 
had been treated by those for whom they acquired 
riches. Others could not get what was due to them 
for their adventuring. There were other classes who 
had fought with such distinction during the previous 
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century that they could not face poverty and pre- 
ferred to carry out sea-roving on their own account. 
Briefly, there was a great deal of ill-feeling, jealousy, 
and covetousness among these sailors, and as there 
were no Drakes and West Indian expeditions as a 
means of employing their energies, they had to strike 
out for themselves. 

If you want to create a crowd of discontented 
men you have only got to meddle with their pay : 
that is a certain method every time. ‘‘ The men have 
been long unpaid and need relief,” wrote Hawkins 
to Walsingham on the last day of July after the 
English seamen had driven the Spanish Armada out 
of the English Channel. “I pray your Lordship that 
the money that should have gone to Plymouth may 
now be sent to Dover.’ The effect was obvious. 
“The infection is grown very great in many ships,”’ 
wrote Howard, three weeks later to Elizabeth, ‘‘ and 
is now very dangerous; and those that come in 
fresh are soonest infected ; they sicken one day and 
die the next.” 

The seaman is a curious being in all ages. He 
will work his soul out and go through any amount 
of hard times so long as there is a big inspiring 
motive behind; but in peace time the toughest, 
bravest man will growse at the smallest inconvenience 
if it seems to be infringing on what he calls his rights. 
We can well understand the attitude of these men, 
and in their descent they got from bad to worse. 
Not merely did they do piratical acts on their own 
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but they went to assist the Moorish pirates of Tunis, 
Algiers, and the north coast of Africa, where many 
of them rose to captain’s rank. Some roamed up 
and down the Irish coast, were caught and hanged 
at Wapping; others were pardoned by James I. 
Some of them were so bold as to invade seaside 
towns and carry off persons and property. Later 
on the usual thing happened ; they started quarrelling 
among themselves, they became riotous and treacher- 
ous, and found themselves slaves to the Turks and 
Moors, who were only too glad to have them as sea- 
men for their piratical ships. 

Of course, besides these piratical sea rovers there 
were plenty of others going about their business 
in a legitimate manner. The science and art of the 
sailor were still going ahead, and before the century 
was out there was published what I believe is the 
earliest treatise on shipbuilding printed in English. 
A buoyage system was introduced for marking 
navigational dangers, there were shipyards at Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, Deptford, and Woolwich, and the 
vessels were now much bigger and more perfect 
creatures than in the Middle Ages. The Navy, in 
fact, was on a thoroughly systematic basis. So much 
had been learnt during the last hundred years or 
so that it only required a little peace to allow matters 
to develop. Naval signalling, naval fighting tactics, 
navigation, gunnery, the study of tides, and so on, 
were already being carefully studied. 

There were some veterans who “ upon pride and 
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unwillingness’ preferred to keep all these secrets 
to themselves, but it could not be for long, whilst 
in certain directions everything was being done to 
spread seafaring knowledge. It was not, however, 
until the time of Charles II that the sea service was 
definitely set on its feet as a career worthy of gentle- 
men. The example of the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II, caused it to be fashionable, and no longer 
a career for adventurers. But here again this new 
influence was not altogether good for it became so 
fashionable that often gentlemen of high birth were 
promoted to captain without knowing more than 
precious little about their duties. The result was 
endless friction at sea. The captains took advantage 
of their high rank, and the veteran sailors resented 
this interference on the part of an ignorant landsman. 
By the end of the Stuart period the Anglo-Dutch 
wars had done much to educate men for the sea, and 
here again came the chance of the real sea rovers. 

Of course, there was a certain amount of voyaging 
done to the colonies; there were, too, the coasting 
craft, especially the Newcastle colliers which were 
accustomed to come down the North Sea. But the 
fisheries had become bad and discouraged a fine body 
of men from using the sea, The incapacities of the 
naval officers of the seventeenth century, the bad 
organisation for victualling the ships, the unhealthy 
conditions in these disease-ridden ships and the 
frequent lack of pay when due—these and other 
reasons caused serious mutinies during this century, 
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Blake, strict as he was to his men, realised that all 
was not well. On the first of December, 1652, he 
wrote to the Commissioners of the Admiralty that 
he felt bound to let them know that there was much 
“baseness of spirit, not among the merchantmen 
only, but many of the State’s ships, and therefore 
I make it my humble request that your Honours 
would be pleased to send down some gentlemen to 
take an impartial and strict examination of the 
deportment of several commanders, that you may 
know who are to be confined and who are not.” 
A captain of another ship complained that on Satur- 
day night the men were singing and roaring, refused 
orders, whereupon this captain was foolish enough 
to strike one of the men. The rest of the crew promptly 
put out the candle, and “‘ took hold of me as though 
they would have torn me to pieces, so that Iam almost 
beside myself, not knowing what to do.” 

This seventeenth century is highly important for 
the Navy, inasmuch as it saw the issuing of orders 
to the service to fight in line-ahead so as to engage 
the enemy to the best advantage. This principle 
remains to this day and was exemplified at Jutland. 
On the occasion of the battle off the North Foreland 
in June, 1666, after de Ruyter’s fleet had been seen 
to leeward, the British senior naval officer put out 
a signal “ to fall into ye ligne of battle.”’ It is import- 
ant to notice the scientific manner in which this 
section of seafaring was now progressing, for if we 
miss some of the glamour and high adventure of 
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the Elizabethan period we see the manner in which 
intellect was being made to bear on the problems 
of maritime matters. 

There was still an absence of good charts, and this 
led to the losses of many a good ship and to the 
harassing of others. During the hostilities when 
our men-of-war were off the Ostend coast among 
those shoals, our ships had to cease fight for lack of 
hydrographic knowledge. In an official despatch 
to Cromwell, signed by Monck and Blake, the writers 
say they would have destroyed the Dutch fleet 
“but that it grew dark, and being off Ostend among 
the sandes, we durst not be to bold, especially with 
the greate ships; soe that it was thought fitt we 
should anchor all night, which we accordingly did 
about ten of the clock.’”” Now Charles II being much 
interested in navigation and finding there were no sea- 
charts of the British Isles except such as were either 
Dutch or copies of the Dutch, took up the matter 
with zest. He gave a man named Collins command 
of a yacht ‘for the making of a sea survey, and in this 
work Collins spent. seven years. James II, himself 
a former flag-officer and keen on all nautical matters, 
further encouraged this good work, and so good were 
the charts-that they were used by our forefathers 
for another century. But there was nothing like 
the modern hydrographic accuracy, there were few 
lights on the coast and there were plenty of dangers 
lying off the shore not yet marked. As to lighthouses, 
even down to the time of William IV beacon fires 
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of wood and coal were used at Lowestoft, Dungeness, 
North and South Forelands, Orfordness, Flam- 
borough, Portland, Harwich, and the Isle of Man, 
though the Argand lamp invented during the time 
of James ITI gradually began to take the place of the 
old-fashioned beacon and so pave the way for the 
modern, efficient lighthouse. It was, however, not 
until 1732 that the first lightship was established, 
and that was at the Nore. ; 

If we had been able to go aboard one of the big 
line-of-battle ships which fought against the Dutch 
we should have found a more seaworthy craft than 
in the time of Cumberland and Drake. We should 
have observed the three decks and forecastle and 
quarter-deck. We should have marvelled, too, at 
the number of guns she carried. What would especi- 
ally have struck you would have been the superior 
workmanship compared with the Elizabethan vessels. 
Massive, substantial, stout, and heavy, with no lack 
of timber in her, yet she carried more decoration. 
The influence of contemporary art ashore would 
be seen in the carved emblems—the angelic figures 
holding up devices, the cupids and symbols of 
navigation, and other conventional signs in gold and 
black. The figurehead was a most elaborate figure, 
often representing a royal personage on horseback 
prancing majestically over the waves. The stern 
would sometimes have an allegorical picture of 
victory or other suitable subject, and the poop 
lanterns were sometimes so big that ten people 
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could stand upright in each of them. From the 
lantern to the keel was a height of seventy-five feet, 
so that if you had seen her before being launched 
you might well have pondered on the difference which 
time had caused between the ships of the Vikings 
and those of the seventeenth century. Progress in 
seafaring matters had certainly been made, but it 
was the voyages of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies which were especially the reason of this im- 
provement’ and advance. For learning what is 
required in or about a ship there is nothing like going 
to sea. 

Below these ships were usually painted a dull red, 
so as to prevent the sight of human blood in an 
engagement from becoming too conspicuous and so 
upsetting the crew. Even the gun-carriages were 
painted a similar colour. All the ports were square 
except on the upper and quarter-decks, where they 
were circular and surrounded with gilt wreaths. 
Externally the upper decks were painted dark blue 
with gilt decorations, while below the ship was painted 
yellow down to the lower deck ports, with a broad 
band of black along the water-line. Her bottom was 
painted white. Various experiments were made for 
sheathing the ships with lead, but eventually a fixed 
method was adopted for about a century. This 
consisted of hammering numerous broad-headed 
nails close together along the ship’s bottom and then 
paying thereon a composition of tallow and resin. 

We spoke just now of the jealousy which existed 
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between those who were genuine seafaring men and 
those who had. this honour thrust on them. The 
losses of ships were often brought about by the lack 
of professional knowledge which the ‘“ gentlemen- 
captains ” possessed as compared with the “ tarr- 
pawling captains’ whose lives had been spent at 
sea. Court favourites, the influence of money or 
the desire to fight were often the cause of inferior 
men being put over veterans. There were all sorts 
of corrupt practices, such as the captains “ being for 
the most part poor gentlemen, did mend their fortunes 
by combining with the Pursers.’’ Other captains were 
too intent on making profits for themselves to do 
justice to the royal service in which they were respon- 
sible officers. Oliver Cromwell was just the man 
to put a stop to that kind of practice. When he 
appointed from the shore officers with the rank of 
“generals at sea,’ it was not such a foolish 
thing as might seem. These were men who had 
some knowledge of fighting, who were keen and 
could be trusted. It was in any case far better 
to rely on these as commanders than on others who 
not only were no seamen, but were nothing else 
except that which was base. There was, as it happens 
in this case, another reason. Seamen are, and always 
have been, sentimentalists. There still existed 
among them a strong royalist sympathy, and this 
change was calculated to put an end to that feeling. 
But as soon as the Anglo-Dutch wars came, many of 
the troubles aboard ship vanished. Actuated by 
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a big motive they were too intent on fighting the 
foreigner to think of their domestic grievances. 
There is nothing like that for killing internal strife. 

The seventeenth century in regard to our present 
subject, is really a transition period between the 
last of the Medizevalism in ships and the first of big, 
sea-going, full-rigged vessels. It was a time when 
seafaring was justifying itself as something above 
mere piracy. Gradually, as the century drew to an 
end, there became a demand for seamen and officers, 
just as at the beginning of the century the supply 
exceeded the demand. There were bigger ships, and 
that meant that only experienced officers and men 
were wanted for them. But when these complements 
had been selected there still remained a demand for 
those to go to sea in the smaller craft, of which plenty 
were afloat. A greater care was also being taken 
in regard to selecting officers who were really capable 
and not merely out for excitement. So it was with 
the men. The veterans were able to work forward, 
where they could be trusted in the forecastle; the 
most agile went aloft, but the landsmen worked 
in the waist under the gunner and his mates. They 
had much to learn before they could be trusted. 
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Sea Roving with Anson 


HEN we go round the world with Anson 
V V in the years 1740-4, we can almost 
imagine ourselves back in the time of 
Drake. After the low level to which the Navy had 
sunk, this achievement came as a wonderful moral 
effect. It infused fresh life and new ideals into the 
British Fleet, and at a time when it was desperately 
needing them. Briefly the story is just this. With 
half a dozen ships Anson was in 1740 sent from 
England to go round Cape Horn, cruise up the west 
coast of South America and so up to Panama, where 
he was to join hands with Vernon the other side of 
the isthmus. But Vernon failed to capture Cartagena, 
so, after indulging in pillage, Anson began to cross 
the Pacific. His fleet, however, had suffered great 
privations, and Cape Horn weather and the “ roaring 
forties’ could not be negotiated without indelible 
marks, so eventually he found himself with only 
a couple of ships with which to go westward. Of 
these two one had become so injured that presently 
she had to be destroyed. This, however, did not 
prevent his proceeding. Just as Drake had gradually 
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come down to one ship in his world voyage, so Anson 
went on, especially as he had news that a great galleon, 
full of treasure, was on her way across the Pacific. 
He located and fought her, made her to capitulate, 
and at length after encircling the globe Anson sailed 
home via the Cape of Good Hope and landed thirty 
waggon-loads of treasure on to Portsmouth quays 
of the value of £1,250,000. 

Anson’s ships were, of course, oak-built with the 
familiar top-sides and blue stripe. His ship, “ Cen- 
turion,” in which he performed the whole voyage, 
was a three-master. She carried on the lower gun- 
deck twenty-six 24-pdrs., and, on the deck above, 
twenty-six 9- or 12-pdrs. There were also lighter 
guns on the quarter-deck, poop, and forecastle. 
She had a complement of four hundred sailors and 
a hundred soldiers, most of whom lived on the lower 
gun-deck between the guns where they kept their 
chests and mess-traps, at night sleeping in hammocks. 
There was no uniform in those days, and the best 
members of the crew had been taken from the 
merchantmen, others having been obtained by the 
press-gangs or from gaols. Think of these rough 
men herded together where sunlight never penetrated, 
in unhealthy atmosphere, living on bad food, paid 
anything but handsomely, punished by treatment 
that was brutal, and finally dying of disease. — 
In comparison the worst-paid deck-hand in the 
most ill-found tramp steamer to-day is far better 
off. 
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The way ships were fitted out in those days is 
amazing compared with the systematic routine 
which is carried on in the Royal Navy to-day. 
Instead of the requisite number of men being sent 
down from the depots, as it would be now, the 
following procedure took place. Having spent most 
of a year in fitting-out, the month of June, 1740, 
arrived. In the previous January Anson had received 
his commission as Commander-in-Chief of the squad- 
ron, and by June he was more or less ready for sea 
but lacked about three hundred men. He applied 
to the Admiralty, who ordered the Admiral at Spit- 
head, Sir John Norris, to supply these numbers. 
Sir John, however, told him he could not spare them 
from his own fleet and eventually sailed away to the 
West. Norris’s successor, Admiral Balchen, could 
spare only a hundred and seventy, of which thirty- 
two were from the hospital. Of the soldiers to be 
allowed Anson found that these were to consist of 
five hundred invalids from Chelsea, and he realised 
that most of these would be dead long before they 
got to their destination. Actually there came 
aboard not five hundred but two hundred and fifty- 
nine, for all those who had limbs and strength to 
walk out of Portsmouth deserted, as the ‘“ Cen- 
surion’s”’ chaplain has recorded. Thus only the 
worst invalids were left behind, of whom most were 
of the age of sixty and seventy. 

By impressment seventy-three men were caught 
and brought aboard. These, of course, were seamen. 
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A tender was despatched to the Downs, where there 
was always plenty of merchant shipping at anchor, 
and whether they liked it or not, the men had to come 
into the Navy. To replace the deserted soldiers 
a couple of hundred marines came aboard, but 
they were raw and undisciplined men. There were 
other irritating episodes enough to worry the Com- 
mander of the expedition into his grave. The dock- 
yard men were found to have scamped their work, 
the beef was found to be in a stinking condition, 
and so on. However, with such a motley crew of 
1872 seamen and marines, the squadron of six ships 
sailed from England on September 18, 1740, and by 
the time they had reached Madeira in the first week 
of November, fourteen men had died and a hundred 
and twenty-two were sick. By the time they got 
to Brazil twenty more had died and four hundred 
and fifty had fallen sick, but when they got into 
Cape Horn weather they were losing as many as 
two dozen men a week, so that by the time they had 
been away from England a year, of the five hundred 
men belonging to the “ Centurion ” there were only 
two hundred and thirteen, and many of these 
were in a weak condition. In fact, sometimes 
there were simultaneously four or five corpses, 
_ some sewn in their hammocks but some not, 
washing about the decks for lack of men to bury 
them. 

Such, then, were the conditions under which the 
English went seafaring during this historic voyage, 
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and as a voyage of endurance quite apart from any- 
thing else it is indeed remarkable. Having at last 
rounded the Horn, they reached Juan Fernandez, 
Robinson Crusoe’s island, where they got_ some of 
the sick ashore to recover from the hardships in 
rounding the notorious cape. The “Centurion’s” . 
chaplain in his account of the voyage refers to the 
fact of this island “being the usual haunt of the , 
buccaneers and privateers who formerly frequented 
those seas. And there are two instances—one of 
a Musquito Indian, and the other of Alexander 
Selkirk, a Scotchman, who were left here by their 
respective ships, and lived alone upon this island for 
some years... . Selkirk, who was the last, after 
a stay of between four and five years, was taken off 
the place by the ‘ Duke’ and ‘ Duchess ’ privateers 
of Bristol.” 

Anson’s squadron had consisted of the “ Centurion” 
(flag), “‘ Gloucester,” ‘‘ Severn,” ‘“ Pearl,” “‘ Wager,”’ 
and “ Tryal,” as well as two victuallers. Soon after 
the “‘ Centurion ” reached Juan Fernandez, there came 
the “ Gloucester ” and one of the victuallers named 
the “Anna.” The “ Severn” and “ Pearl ” parted 
company with the squadron off Cape Noir (south-west 
area of Patagonia) and put back to Brazil. The 
“Tryal”’ had arrived at the island, but the “‘ Wager ”’ 
struck a rock off the island of Socoro and became a 
wreck. The “Anna” was so damaged that it was 
decided to break her up, the hands being sent on board 
the “Gloucester.” By this time the “‘ Centurion’s ” 
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crew through death had dwindled from five hundred 
to two hundred and fourteen, the ‘“‘ Gloucester ”’ 
instead of three hundred men had eighty-two still 
alive, and in this condition before they started off 
from Juan Fernandez, a ship was espied to the north- 
east which the “‘ Centurion ”’ making hurriedly ready 
for sea, proceeded to chase. Commodore Anson 
therefore had all the officers’ cabins knocked down 
and thrown overboard and also several casks of 
water and provisions which stood between the guns, 
so that the decks were soon clear for the engagement 
which followed. Having got within reasonable 
distance, the ‘‘ Centurion ”’ fired at the rigging of the 
ship, which was the Spanish “‘ Nuestra Senora del 
Monte Carmelo.”” The Spaniards thereupon lowered 
their topsails, and left their topgallant sails and stay- 
sails all fluttering in the wind, for they had in their 
confusion and fright let run the sheets and halyards 
and not a man dared to go aloft to take in sail. Anson 
then ordered the Spaniard to heave-to, and the 
prisoners were sent aboard the Englishman. She 
was found to have a cargo of sugar, cloth, cotton, 
tobacco, “* some trunks of wrought plate, and twenty- 
three serons of dollars, each weighing upwards of 
200 lb. avoirdupois.”’ 

From her it was ascertained that the Spaniards 
were apparently unaware that Anson had rounded 
the Horn. Next day the “ Centurion ’’ got back to 
Juan Fernandez, where both ships anchored. When 
the Spaniards saw the little “‘ Tryal ’’—she was only 
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an 8-gun sloop—they could not believe that such 
“a bauble” could have rounded the Horn. The 
capture of this prize put new heart into Anson’s men, 
and no one will deny that after all their hardships 
it was well deserved. The Spanish prize was now 
armed with the guns from the “ Anna.” Our space 
is too limited to give in detail an account of all that 
subsequently happened. The “ Centurion ” and the 
prize left Fernandez towards the end of September, 
leaving the “ Gloucester” behind. The “ Tryal ’”’ was 
sent to patrol off Valparaiso with a view to capturing 
more prizes, and soon took the Spanish ship ‘‘ Arran- 
zazu ’’ bound from Callao to Valparaiso with a good 
cargo and about £5000 worth of silver. The “ Tryal,”’ 
however, presently became hardly seaworthy, so 
her crew were transferred to the new prize and con- 
tinued cruising, while the “ Centurion ” proceeded to 
resume her roving and a number of other ships were 
captured, the ‘‘ Gloucester ” having also her cruising 
area assigned to her. Then, at length, having 
taken on board the plunder, the “ Centurion ” met 
with the “Gloucester” and found she had taken a 
couple of prizes including about £12,000 in specie. 
Anson had no desire now to get in touch with Vernon. 
For when Anson had left Portsmouth there was a 
large fleet about to sail to the West Indies, and Anson 
for a time presumed that the Spanish settlements 
had thus been taken and hoped to learn of this. But 
when the first prize the ‘“‘ Nuestra Senora del Monte 
Carmelo ”’ was taken, it was found on examining the 
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papers on board that the expedition against Carta- 
gena had failed. ; 

He therefore cruised now with a view to finding 
the rich Manilla galleon that was thought to be at 
sea bound across the Pacific for Acapulco. He there- 
fore sailed northward, being now eight ships in 
company. From Quibo they proceeded to the west- 
ward, having watered ship, and appointed rendezvous 
in case the ships and prizes should separate. One 
day it happened that one of the sailmaker’s mates 
in the ‘‘ Centurion ” was fishing from the end of the 
jib-boom when he lost his hold and fell into the sea ; 
the “‘ Centurion ” was going about six or seven knots 
and sailed right over the man. A sharp look-out 
was being kept and the “‘ Centurion ”’ called to the 
‘Carmelo ”’ prize which she was towing astern. The 
people in that ship heard, threw over several ends 
of rope, the man succeeded in catching hold of one, 
twisted it round his arm and was thus hauled safely 
into the ship. A very smart rescue ! 

After cruising off the port of Acapulco for the 
Manilla galleon, where his squadron was so disposed 
as to be likely to catch her, they failed to find her ; 
so on May 6, 1642, they left the coast of Mexico and 
sailed across the Pacific to the Ladrones Islands. 
By this time both the “‘ Gloucester ” and ‘‘ Centurion ”’ 
were very much in need of a refit, and scurvy among 
the ship’s company was beginning to play havoc, 
although from Juan Fernandez to Mexico the health 
had been good. ‘‘ We observed during the latter 
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part of our run that, though we kept all our ports 
open and took uncommon pains in cleansing and 
‘sweetening the ships, the disease still raged with as 
much violence as ever.” 

Presently heavy weather came on, so that the 
* Gloucester ” lost her foretopmast, and maintopmast 
which was acting as a jury-mainmast. Moreover, 
the crew were now in a very feeble condition. The 
ship was leaking badly, officers and men having to 
work the pumps continuously. As her leaks were 
irreparable, the ‘“ Gloucester’s ” people were trans- 
ferred to the ‘‘ Centurion,” together with the prize 
money though not the prize goods. She was then 
set on fire, and now the squadron consisted of the 
“Centurion ” alone, for the other prizes had been got 
rid of before this. After refitting at Macao, Anson 
stood to the westward, still determined to find a 
treasure ship; and then at last one morning at 
sunrise a sail was sighted from the masthead. Great 
joy pervaded the ‘“ Centurion,” who now proceeded 
towards her and attacked with guns in spite of the 
smallness of the ‘‘ Centurion’s ” crew. The fight began 
in earnest ; after all their long wanderings here was 
the kind of vessel they had hunted and waited for. 
Presently the galleon got on fire, but only temporarily. 
Soon the enemy were compelled to give in and 
the “ Centurion ” became possessed of this treasure 
galleon named ‘“ Nuestra Senora de Cabadonga,”’ 
2 vessel much larger than the English ship. 

The prisoners were placed in the “‘ Centurion’s”’ hold 
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and the prize taken to the Canton River. From 
here they sailed early in December and anchored off 
Macao, where the galleon was sold. On December 15, 
1748, the ‘‘ Centurion” sailed thence for England 
via the Straits of Sunda and Cape of Good Hope. 
On April 19 they sighted St. Helena, and on June 15 
let go anchor at Spithead. Thus ended this wonderful 
voyage round the world in three years and nine 
months, during which perseverance had enabled 
Anson and his men to triumph over bad weather, 
ill-luck, disease, and every conceivable difficulty. 
“Tt bears witness,” says Mr. John Masefield, “to 
the often illustrated contrast between the excellence 
of Englishmen and the stupidity of their governors. 
The management of the squadron before it sailed 
gave continuous evidence of imbecility. Something 
fine in a couple of hundred ‘ emaciated ship-mates’ — 
drove them on to triumph through every possible — 
disadvantage.” 

Officers and men were well reyarded. Never before 
had so much booty been brought into the country. 
Anson became a rich man, and was created a peer 
in 1747 and eventually became First Lord of the 
Admiralty. His officers and crew received their 
shares according to schedule, and in old prints you 
see one of the ‘‘ Centurion’s”’ officers presenting some 
of the spoil to his lady friends or else some of the 
sailors on the roof of the coach for London. The 
treasure in thirty waggon loads was brought to 
London, escorted by an armed guard of sailors and 
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marines, and its arrival caused the greatest en- 
thusiasm. The story of this voyage is one of those 
true yarns that will never cease to be told and will 
never lose by its frequent reiteration, for it is one 
of the finest episodes of plucky sea-roving and of 
victory over ill-fortune in its variegated forms. 


CHAPTER X 


Voyaging with Captain Cook 


things often spring from quite small, trivial 

accidents. Captain James Cook was the first 
to complete the circumnavigation of New Zealand, 
explored the fringe of the Antarctic, discovered 
South Georgia (where Shackleton died and was 
buried), discovered, too, the Sandwich Islands in 
the Pacific, and explored the seas from north to 
south and east to west, contributing much to the 
world’s knowledge. And yet it was all based on 
pure chance; that is to say, one small incident deter- 
mined the rest of his life. 

For Cook was the son of an agricultural labourer 
in Yorkshire. When he was seventeen years old 
he was apprenticed to a grocer at Snaith, a fishing 
town near Whitby. Here the sea got into his very 
bones and he felt a desire to go roaming. There was 
a quarrel between him and his master, so after a year 
and a half he was able to get free and was appren- 
ticed to a Whitby firm, serving in a 450-ton ship, 
one of those collier brigs trading between Newcastle 
and London. After some years spent in the North 
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Sea and Baltic trades he entered the Royal Navy in 
1755. During that year war broke out between 
Great Britain and France, and this led Cook to volun- 
teer for the Navy and he joined up in the 60-gun ship 
“ Kagle,”’ where he did so well that four years later 
he was made master of the “ Mercury ” under the 
command of Sir Charles Saunders, bound for North 
America, where the siege of Quebec was in progress. 
Here Cook distinguished himself by making soundings 
in the St. Lawrence at night, a dangerous and difficult 
job, until he was molested by the Indians in their 
canoes and barely escaped. 

Cook soon became a marked man, and went from 
one success to another. Keen on his work, and using 
every opportunity to study everything connected 
with his profession, he received his commission in 
1760, and four years later was made Marine Surveyor 
of Newfoundland. Later on he was in the West 
Indies, and by 1766 had become something of an 
astronomer and observed the eclipse of the sun at 
Newfoundland. And then two years later came the 
great chance in Cook’s career. At the instance of 
the Royal Society the Admiralty were sending out 
to the Pacific an expedition to observe the transit 
of Venus. Cook was selected for the command, pro- 
moted to Lieutenant, and the collier barque “ En- 
deavour ” lying in the Thames was chosen. She was 
a vessel of 870 tons, and Cook was instructed, after 
the transit of Venus had been observed, to make 
further exploration in the Pacific. 
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Thus, having fitted her for sea, Cook left Deptford 
at the end of that July with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Commander. This voyage lasted three years, and the 
farm-labourer’s son who had entered the Navy via 
the hawse-hole, as the old sea expression has it, was 
on a fair way to reaching further promotion. It was 
during this first voyage, which lasted from 1768 to 
1771, that he completed the first circumnavigation 
of New Zealand, charted the coast, surveyed the east 
coast of Australia to the northward, sailed through 
the straits which separate that continent from New 
Guinea, and thus established the fact that the two 
territories were not joined. From Batavia he sailed 
for the Cape of Good Hope and so back to England. 
There are some intimate little pictures of the life 
on board during this voyage. Thus on August 15, 
1769, they celebrated the anniversary of their leaving 
Plymouth Sound by bringing out a large Cheshire 
cheese which had been carefully preserved, and a 
barrel of porter was then tapped ‘‘ which proved to 
be as good as any they had ever drank in England.” 
But those were rough, wild crews. A fortnight 
later the boatswain’s mate died, owing to the fact 
that the boatswain, out of good nature, had given 
him part of a bottle of rum, which the man pro- 
ceeded to drink all at once. “‘ He was found to be 
very much in liquor last night,” wrote Cook, ‘* but 
as this was no more than what was common with 
him when he could get any, no further notice was 
taken of him than to put him to bed, where this 
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morning about eight o’clock he was found speechless 
and past recovery.” 

It was in 1762 that it had first been suggested to 
supply lightning-conductors to ships in the Royal 
Navy. . These conductors were made of jointed 
lengths of copper rods, and Cook took a set out with 
him. It was whilst at Batavia that this invention 
proved its real worth. A heavy storm of thunder 
and lightning occurred which damaged the masts 
and rigging of a Dutch East Indiaman. “In all 
probability,” stated Cook, ‘“‘ we should have shared 
the same fate as the Dutchman had it not been for 
the electrical chain which we had but just before 
got up. This carried the lightning, or electrical 
matter, over the whole side, clear of the ship. The . 
shock was so great as to shake the whole of the ship 
very sensibly. This instance alone is sufficient to 
recommend these chains to all ships whatever.” 
However, such was the conservatism of the time 
in those very unscientific days that naval officers 
regarded it as a mere toy and seldom removed the 
rods from the boxes in which they came aboard. 

From Batavia Cook was able to send home to the 
Admiralty a long report of his adventures between 
the end of 1768 and October, 1770. In this he men- 
tions that the transit of Venus had been successfully 
observed, and later on “we discovered the east 
coast of New Zeland, which I found to consist of 
two large islands. . . both of which I circumnavi- 
gated.’ On coasting the Australian continent, the 
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ship struck a reef of rocks, and lay there for nearly 
a day. Even after temporary repairs the ship was 
in such a leaky condition that the rest of the voyage 
was an anxious one. With pride he reports that “ we 
found a passage into the Indian Sea between the 
northern extremity of New Holland and New Guinea,”’ 
and then found it absolutely necessary to careen the 
‘“‘ Endeavour,” so made straight for Batavia, where 
the ship was repaired. Here fever began to do its 
deathly work, but eventually the ‘‘ Endeavour,” got 
under way again. It was well that she had been 
surveyed, for the sheathing on the bottom was found 
to have been torn from the hull in several places, 
most of the false keel had gone, the main keel was 
considerably damaged, several planks were badly 
injured and were worn as thin as the sole of a 
shoe. 

During the voyage thence to the Cape of Good 
Hope twenty-four men died, and after leaving St. 
Helena the first lieutenant died of consumption, 
but finally the ship anchored in the Downs in July, 
1771. But Cook was too real a sailor to find the 
shore long attractive, and the Government having 
determined on an expedition to continue the discovery 
of the Southern Hemisphere fitted out two ships 
the “ Resolution ” (462 tons) and the “‘ Adventure ” 
(336 tons), and Cook was placed in command. They 
sailed from Plymouth on July 18, 1772, and on the 
twenty-ninth of October anchored in Table Bay and 
left Capetown again at the end of November, On 
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December 10 they sighted their first ice. Having 
entered the Antarctic Circle they skirted the ice and 
reached New Zealand in the following October. 
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From here they sailed again south, precursors of _ 
Scott, Shackleton, Mawson, and others. The “ Reso- 
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lution” once more entered the ice, Cook’s furthest 
south being Lat. 71.10 S. in Long. 106.54 W. After 
cruising about among the Pacific Islands, he explored 
the high latitudes south of Cape Horn where the 
vilest weather of all the world blows. It was on this 
voyage that he discovered South Georgia, then sailed 
for home and got back to Spithead on July 30, 1776, 
after a three-year voyage, experiencing every possible 
change of climate. Measures had successfully been 
taken to prevent scurvy, and the conditions of the 
crew now show a marked difference from those in the 
seventeenth century. The men had been normally 
worked in three watches during this voyage, and thus 
were not so continuously exposed to the weather 
as if they had been keeping watch and watch. Ar- 
rangements were taken to keep them and _ their 
hammocks and clothes clean and dry, the ship was 
frequently purified, and thus by getting rid of the 
putrid smells so common to most of the old ships, 
and by paying regard to the men’s food and health 
generally, Cook was able to perform the whole of this 
trying voyage with the loss from sickness of only one 
man. 

Cook now found himself promoted to the rank of 
captain, but he had not been home more than about 
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six months before we find him writing to the Admiralty 
asking to be appointed in command of another 
expedition. This was to proceed to the Pacific in 
order to find a passage round the north coast of 
North America. This suggestion was approved, 
and the two ships selected were the “ Resolution” 
and ‘‘ Discovery,” the former being commanded by 
Cook. The “ Resolution ”’ sailed from Plymouth in 
July, 1776, the “‘ Discovery ”’ a little later, but both 
ships met at Capetown, which they left at the end of 
November, sighted New Zealand on the twelfth of 
February, and left there on the twenty-fifth and then 
stood to the north-east. Their first discovery was 
the Sandwich Isles in the Pacific, and then they sailed 
to the west coast of North America and explored 
until they were stopped by the ice. Thus again 
Cook had sailed from east to west and from north 
to south, with all the intervening variations of 
climate. 

He then turned south again from the ice and 
returned to the Sandwich Islands once more, the 
intention being to survey them, but at Hawaii there 
was a certain amount of friction with the natives, 
and whilst attempting to reach his boat Cook was 
murdered. Although he did not find what he had 
been sent out to discover yet he made valuable 
contributions to knowledge until his death in February, 
1779. When one recollects that all these thousands 
of miles into Antarctic and Arctic regions, tropical 
and sub-tropical seas were made under sail alone, 
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with none of the modern appliances. or convenient 
preserved foods enjoyed by explorers of the twentieth 
century, one can only marvel at the fine powers of 
organisation in such a leader as Cook. Intrepid 
and scientific as he certainly was, it is largely a 
matter of good organisation and sound seamanship 
that brings expeditions such as these through to 
success. But Cook, as we have seen, had worked 
his way up from a lad in a collier brig, through the 
merchant service to the Navy, as a volunteer and 
not an impressed man. He had then devoted his mind 
to studying surveying and astronomy at a time when 
most naval officers were good, hearty fellows, but 
neither scientific in their profession nor studious 
in their private lives. Thus by a combination of” 
persevering character, thorough knowledge of hand- 
ling ships, and fired with a thirst for knowledge and 
solving of problems, Cook stepped into the limelight 
just when the age of ignorance in England was 
beginning to disappear and the eve of big discoveries 
and movements in almost every walk of life was at 
hand. | 

Some of the seamanship of the time of Cook would 
seem absurd to the modern sailor. How many so- 
called seamen of to-day, for instance, would know 
the meaning of the word ‘fothering”? ? And yet 
this was a device which enabled Cook to save his 
ship, after she had struck the rock and the seas 
poured in, so that the pumps were of little avail. 
This “‘ fothering ” was an ingenious means of stopping 
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a leak below the ship’s waterline without needing 
to careen her or put her into dry dock. The method 
was as follows. A sail was selected and fastened at 
the four corners, it was then let down under the 
ship’s bottom and a quantity of chopped rope-yarn, 
oakum, wool, cotton, etc., was placed in between 
the sail and the ship’s side. By repeating this 
operation several times the leak sucked up a portion 
of this loose stuff and thus the sea was more or less 
prevented from coming in. 

It was a further example of Cook’s fine organisation 
that during the third and last voyage the “‘ Discovery” 
did not losé a man from sickness, and the ‘‘ Resolution”’ 
only five, of whom three were already in a bad state 
of health before setting out from England. Cook 
had laid down certain sensible regulations for keeping 
his men fit, and these were scrupulously obeyed. 
Especially they had relied during this voyage for 
anti-scorbutic purposes on sour krout and portable 
soup. At every port, wherever procurable, the men 
were allowed all the green vegetables they could eat. 
The result was that throughout the whole voyage 
there was not one single symptom of scurvy. Another 
lesson learned was in the stowing of food. In those 
days pretty nearly everything was put into casks, 
and when the ship got into hot climates and the 
insects entered, the food used to reach a certain 
state of liveliness. Thanks to the information gleaned 
in his previous voyages, Cook had by experiment 
caused the casks to be lined with tin-foil and thus 
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his biscuit, flour, oatmeal, and groats were found 
in a much better condition. 

As showing further examples of the good seaman- 
ship, navigation, and _ discipline throughout this 
voyage the two ships never lost sight of each other 
for a day except on two occasions, one of which was 
owing to an accident to the ‘Discovery ’’ and the other 
to foggy weather. This is a tribute not merely to 
Cook but to his subordinate officers. The connection 
between the voyages of Drake and Anson is this, 
that whereas these sailed round the world from east 
to west, it remained for Cook to be the first to navigate 
the world eastwards, a feat which he accomplished 
during his second voyage. His additions to geo- 
graphical, navigational, and_ scientific knowledge 
were considerable, and in his Arctic and Antarctic 
exploration work he thus stands at the head of that 
long line of explorers in which the names of our 
countrymen figure so conspicuously down those 
years of eager search. Cook deserves all the praise 
which subsequent generations bestow upon him, for 
he started life with no influence or prospects, and his 
character overcame not merely obstacles of birth 
but, at sea, conquered barriers of ignorance and 
triumphed over what was thought hitherto inevitable. 
It is thus that the great sea rovers, wherever they 
have risen superior to difficulties, will for ever remain 
a source of inspiration and encouragement to all 
who, will take the trouble to study their adventures. 
The secrets of their success may be summed up in 
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unfaltering courage and refusal to be made down- 
hearted by any series of unforeseen bad luck. Given 
that endowment, any knowledgeable sailor can go 
round the world in almost any craft and voyage in 
any seas. The whole globe is his for the mere 
asking, and such things as storms become mere 
interesting incidents that prevent him from becoming 
conceited at his own good fortune. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Privateering in the 
Eighteenth & Nineteenth Centuries 


\ PRIVATEER is really a sea-rover who is 


licensed to use his private ship to carry 

on war. This licence, or commission, is 
issued by the State, the proper expression being 
** Letters of Marque,”’ by which the master of the 
private ship is authorised to capture prizes and 
property on the high seas or in harbour. By the 
Declaration of Paris in 1856 it was agreed that 
privateering be and remain abolished. Nor can it 
be argued that during the Great War of the twentieth 
century this principle was contravened because there 
were armed merchant ships who fought submarines : 
for these were of two kinds. Firstly, there were the 
armed merchant cruisers, the armed fishing vessels, 
yachts, and the steamers taken up as decoy ships. 
All the vessels of this class were for the time being 
commissioned as warships and officered and manned 
by members, for the time being, of: His Majesty’s 
Navy. The ships could ‘disguise themselves and fly 
any colours, provided that before they opened fire 
on the enemy the White Ensign was hoisted. The 
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second class consisted of pure merchant ships armed 
with a gun or guns aft, not commissioned, and 
armed only defensively. Their réle was not to fight 
if it could be avoided, but to get the ships and her 
contents into port. Briefly the difference between 
the two classes was that the former was a warship 
and the latter was not. There was no question of 
privateering ; the vessel was either a man-of-war 
or she was not. 

The adventures of many of the overseas expeditions 
during the time of Elizabeth, such as we have seen 
in earlier pages, were in effect privateering. But 
it is especially the period of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries to which the title properly belongs, 
during the wars with France and America, and to 
that epoch we shall at present confine ourselves. 
In the latter half of the seventeenth century France 
possessed a notable corsair named Jean Bart, who 
after taking part in the Anglo-Dutch wars of 1666 
-and the following year under de Ruyter against 
England, entered the French service and performed 
some brilliant exploits privateering. And there was 
René Duguay-Trouin, who died in the year 1786. 
He, in command of a privateer frigate, captured 
many an English prize and eventually entered the 
French Navy. There were others like him who caused 
our forefathers many losses and anxious moments. 
Our space is limited so that we must confine ourselves 
to representative instances of English and American 
privateers. Privateering on the part of the French 
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was rife in the English Channel, the Mediterranean, 
and against our West Indian trade. The head- 
quarters of the French privateers were Dunkirk, the 
birthplace of Jean Bart; Havre, and St. Malo. It 
was in consequence of these depredations that an 
expedition was sent in 1694 and the year following 
to harry the French coast. Ata later date the French, 
during the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13), 
withdrew her fighting fleets from the sea and devoted 
herself to commerce destroying. A similar principle 
was followed by the German Navy recently in keeping 
their fleet at home but sending out hundreds of 
submarines, as the French sent great numbers of 
frigates. 

When in 1798 we were compelled to resume war 
with France, the French merchants were called upon 
to fit out swift privateers to attack the rich English 
merchant ships coming from every part of the globe. 
At the beginning of these hostilities the British brig- 
sloop “‘ Scourge,” who mounted only eight 6-pdrs., 
with a crew of seventy, fell in with the French privateer 
“ Sans-Culotte,” west of the Scillies. The Frenchman 
carried eight 8-pdrs. and sixteen other guns, with 
eighty-one men, but after a three-hour action the 
privateer was captured. On the first of December 
in this same year, 1798, the British packet “* Ante- 
lope” was off Cumberland harbour, Cuba, on her 
way to England from Jamaica, when she fell in with 
a couple of formidable French schooner-privateers. 
The British ship at once bore up for Jamaica, but 
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the privateers under all sail gave chase. One of the 
latter, the ‘‘ Atlante,” was faster than the other 
Frenchman and continued the chase alone. It was 
a ding-dong race throughout the rest of that day and 
the next; but at 4 p.m the packet had gained on 
the pursuer. Unfortunately it then fell calm, the 
‘ Atlante ’’ got out sweeps and soon was able to 
come up alongside the “‘ Antelope,” which was armed 
with six 8-pdrs. and had only twenty-one fit men 
exclusive of passengers. a 

After the exchange of a few shots the privateer 
sheered off, but at 5 a.m., as there was still no wind, 
the privateer again used her sweeps, reached the 
packet, grappled her on the starboard side and then 
poured in a broadside. Under cover of the smoke 
the Frenchmen tried to capture the ship by boarding, 
but the Englishmen drove the enemy back with 
great slaughter. Captain Curtis, the master of the 
‘ Antelope,” and a passenger were killed. The first 
mate was wounded and the second mate had recently 
died of fever, so the boatswain, named Pasco, took 
over command and with the assistance of his crew 
and passengers repulsed the enemy’s repeated at- 
tempts to come aboard. Finally the privateer had 
had enough, cut the grapplings and endeavoured to 
sheer off. Pasco saw the idea, so ran aloft and lashed 
the schooner’s square-sail yard to the “‘ Antelope’s ”’ 
fore shrouds, and a hot, well-directed volley was 
poured into the privateer from the ship’s small arms. 
At her masthead the Frenchman was flying the red 
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flag to indicate that no quarter would be given, but 
this quarter she now called for and it was granted. 
It was a fine, plucky, British fight, and the “‘Antelope”’ 
had the pleasure of taking into Annotta Bay, Jamaica, 
next morning the “ Atlante ”’ as prize, with the latter’s 
eight guns. This had been a real contest against 
superior numbers, for the schooner carried a crew 
of sixty-five French, Americans, and Irish, of whom 
thirty-two were killed and seventeen wounded, 
against only three killed and four wounded in the 
** Antelope.”’ 

In another chapter the reader will be able to see 
something of the life on board the old East Indiamen. 
Some of these craft were very well armed with over 
thirty guns, and we shall see how they could fare in 
action. It was on the twenty-second of January, 
1794, that the two East Indiamen, “ Britannia’”’ and 
** Nonsuch,”’ which had been sent to the China seas, 
had left Anjier Bay when they descried two strange 
vessels and gave chase. Presently they were found to 
be French privateers, the ‘‘ Vengeur”’ and “ Resolu,” 
the former mounting thirty-four and the latter 
twenty-six guns from the Isle of France. About 
11 a.m. they were off the Shown Rock near the 
Zuften Isles when the ‘‘ Britannia’’ began engaging 
the ‘“ Vengeur,” the ‘‘ Nonsuch” attacking the 
*“*Resolu.”’ For three-quarters of an hour the engage- 
ment went on until there were eleven killed in the 
* Vengeur’”’ and twenty-six wounded, whereas there 
were none injured in the “‘ Nonsuch”’ and only one 
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man killed and two wounded in the “‘ Britannia.” 
Seeing a couple more East Indiamen sailing up, the 
two privateers struck their colours. 

On the twenty-eighth of September in the following 
year there was fought an engagement in the Mediter- 
ranean which is well worth relating because it is 
a fine example of seamanship and gallantry. The 
time was 4.30 a.m. and the British hired cutter 
‘* Rose,”’ commanded by Lieutenant William Walker, 
and armed with eight 4-pdrs. with a crew of thirteen 
men and a boy, was on her way from Leghorn to 
Bastia in Corsica. She was near the island of Cap- 
raria and sighted three French lateen-rigged privateers 
to leeward. At this hour of the morning there was 
on deck only one man who was steering, but he 
shouted the alarm and the rest of the crew came 
tumbling out of their beds at once. Although there 
were on board a King’s messenger, two lady pas- 
sengers and £10,000 in specie, Lieutenant Walker 
decided to attack the three enemies, each of which 
was treble the strength of the ‘“‘ Rose.” 

The latter was quickly cleared for action, and with 
a moderate breeze and smooth sea the latter bore 
down for the largest of the three privateers, some 
distance to leeward of the other two. Walker’s idea 
was to ram her, and therefore he himself steered. But 
just as the ‘‘ Rose”’ was getting near, he rushed forward 
so as to be foremost among the boarders. The man 
to whom he had given the helm either misunderstood 
or disobeyed his orders, and allowed the privateer 
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to get too far ahead, with the result that the cutter, 
instead of striking the privateer amidships, hit 
her aft, only damaging part of her stern and carrying 
away the Frenchman’s mizzen-mast. But the “Rose”’ 
managed in passing to pour in a destructive fire which 
raked the enemy, and then luffed up so as to lay herself 
along the enemy’s bows, but was blanketed by the 
lateen sails. The “‘ Rose’? made a tack, carried away 
with her main boom the privateer’s foreyard, and 
whilst going about on the other tack discharged a 
second broadside which set fire to the privateer’s 
foresail and mizzen. This did for the enemy, who 
now called for quarter and struck. 

Lieutenant Walker had all too few men to afford 
putting any aboard asa prize crew, and there were still 
two other privateers to be dealt with; so, having 
threatened the French captain that he would sink him 
if he attempted to sail away, the “ Rose ’’ now made 
for the second lateener, treated her to a broadside 
between wind and water and promptly sent her to 
the bottom. There was no time to pick up any of the 
crew for the third privateer was still afloat. Finally 
after giving chase to her, the latter made off to wind- 
ward and was able to get right away. The “ Rose” 
then returned to the first privateer, and secured her. 
Thirteen of the Frenchman’s crew had been killed, 
though she still had fifty-six on board. Aboard the 
“Rose ”’ only one man, named William Brown, had 
been hurt, and this was through having his foot 
_crushed by one of the gun-carriages. Although in 
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great pain, Brown refused to go below, exclaiming 
that he knew the captain could not spare a man just 
now, and he could use a musket as well as any of them. 

The “ Rose,” herself, had been badly struck with 
shot everywhere, her mast and main boom badly 
damaged, and her sails riddled like a sieve. Having 
battened down the privateersmen in their own vessel, 
and having got the ship in tow, the “‘ Rose ”’ steered 
with her prize to Bastia, where they both arrived in a 
day ortwo. Thus, against far superior strength—the 
total complement of the three French vessels was one 
hundred and forty-six men against our fourteen— 
the cutter had defeated three, simply by brave deter- 
mination and sound tactics. 

Of course, it was not always that our ships fared 
so well. The schooner “‘ Pike,’’ for instance, a cruiser of 
between seventy and eighty tons, armed with four 
12-pdr. carronades and commanded by Lieut. John 
Ottley, being one of a dozen built at Bermuda, was 
cruising off Altavella in April, 1808, when she fell 
in with the French privateer “ Marat,’ who captured 
her. As the latter was four times the strength of the 
schooner, who was shortly afterwards recaptured by 
one of our brig-sloops, the incident was not as sad 
as it might have been. Several other 4-gun schooners 
were similarly captured by the privateers in these 
waters, as, for instance, the ‘‘ Rook,’’ which had been 
built in an English dockyard, and was on her way 
from Port Royal to England with despatches. She 
had the misfortune to fall in with a couple of French 
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schooner-privateers, each of which was much better 
armed, one carrying ten guns and the other twelve. 
However, in spite of this superiority, the ‘‘ Rook ”’ 
gave them a tough fight and it was only after an 
hour and a half’s action in which the commanding © 
officer was killed, two others mortally wounded, and 
thirteen out of the remaining eighteen of the crew 
killed or mortally wounded, that the ‘‘ Rook” 
became a prize. There are some defeats that are as 
glorious as the most brilliant victories, and this 
was certainly one. 

There were some plucky fights, too,.made from 
open boats, and the following true yarn may well be 
noted. On November 24, 1818, a French privateer- 
schooner named the “ Charlemagne,” carrying eight 
guns and ninety-three men, was off Cape Rousse, 
Corsica, when she was sighted by H.M.S. ‘“ Swift- 
sure,’ who sent a party off in boats to chase her. 
The privateer got out her sweeps and did her best to 
escape, but it was no good. On came the British 
boats rowing as hard as they could, and now the 
privateer made ready to receive them but held her 
fire until the boats should attack. Shots were now 
exchanged, and then the boats came up alongside 
and boarded her on the bow and quarter. The result 
was immediate, and the “‘ Charlemagne” was cap- 
tured, though with no small loss to the boat’s party. 

Privateering was one of those forms of activity 
which combined excitement with remuneration on 
‘a large scale. By the middle of the eighteenth 
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century improvements had been made in the con- 
struction of the guns, which became now less heavy 
and were therefore more easily handled. For pro- 
tection against musket shot bags of horsehair were 
used; anda rail, breast high, was fixed up each side 
with light iron crutches and arms and netting, which 
held the men’s hammocks and bedding longways. 
Rope shakings and cork shakings were employed 
as a further protection against the enemy’s fire. As 
soon as the privateer had got to sea, all hands would 
be called to quarters and officers sent to stations. 
Then would follow a general exercise of guns and 
small arms. 

In view of the instances we have already seen, it 
is interesting to note that chasing and fighting had 
been brought down to a fine art. Thus if you went 
privateering and you found your enemy superior, 
it was considered better not to bring your ship right 
alongside but, before the attack opened, get on his 
weather quarter, luff your ship into the wind with 
the helm alee, until your after lee gun, which you 
fired first, could be pointed on to the enemy’s stern. 
You were then to hammer away with your lee broad- 
side. It was advisable to rake the enemy fore and 
aft with your biggest guns in passing, the object being 
to smash the rudder-head, the tiller, tiller-ropes and 
blocks ; in fact to render the enemy out of control 
and thus deal with her in detail. 
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unfortunate war between us and the United 

States. The two principal causes had been the 
impressment of seamen from American merchant- 
ships upon the high seas to serve in the British Navy, 
and the interference by Great Britain with the carry- 
ing tradé of the United States. During this war an 
outstanding feature was the success of the American 
privateers, which were very fast sailers. Wherever 
our merchantmen sailed there would be American 
privateers to follow them up. They appeared not 
merely off the Atlantic coast but in the Trish Sea, 
and even used French ports as their bases. The result 
was that the rates of insurance for our shipping 
suddenly ran up, premiums of 18 per cent being paid 
for the brief passage across the Irish Sea. Merchant- 
men put to sea in convoys, but every day the priva- 
teers got in among these convoys, seized what prizes 
they fancied, and then owing to their superior speed 
got clean away from the slow-sailing English escorts. 
This fine quality possessed by the American frigates 
-and other craft in this war exercised a powerful 
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influence on the British Admiralty, so that eventually — 
the craze became almost fanatical. It was the 
American encouragement of the frigate type which* 
paved the way for the coming of the merchant 
clipper-ships about which we shall speak in a sub- 
sequent chapter. Single-decked, and mounting at 
least twenty-four guns, with comparatively fine lines, 
the frigate proper was to be compared with our 
modern, fast, light cruisers. 

The American privateers certainly did a consider- 
able amount of harm to our shipping, though it must 
not be thought they had it all their own way. Before 
the treaty was signed at the end of 1814 we had suc- 
ceeded in capturing a hundred and thirty-one of their 
privateers. And they were not always willing to 
wait for a fight. On the nineteenth of July, 1818, 
the American Commodore Rodgers in the frigate 
‘““ President ’’ had crossed the Atlantic and was off 
the North Cape, where he joined up with the American 
privateer-schooner “ Scourge,” the intention being 
to intercept a convoy of twenty-five or thirty ships 
bound from Archangel escorted by two British brig- 
sloops. At 2.30 p.m. the British 32-gun frigate 
** Alexandria ”’ and the 16-gun ship-sloop “‘ Spitfire ’’ 
were standing to the south-east before a northerly 
wind when they sighted the American frigate and 
large schooner to the north-east. The wind was 
light, but the two British ships at once hauled up 
and gave chase, and three hours later tacked to the 
north-west. 
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All this time the two Americans had been standing 
towards the British, but at 6.15 p.m. tacked away from 
them to the north-west and made off under all sail. 
The “ Alexandria” and “ Spitfire” went in pursuit. 
It was a long race, but the night is so light in those 
northern latitudes at this time of the year that the 
British could see the Americans without interrup- 
tion. The chase had continued for twenty-three hours 
when the ‘‘ Alexandria’ found that both the “Spitfire”’ 
and even the “ President’ were gaining on her, so 
the “ Alexandria ” cut away her bower anchor. By 
this time the ‘‘ President ”’ was nearly hull-down, and 
the “ Scourge parted company from her compatriot. 
So intent were the British ships on the frigate 
“President,” that they allowed the “ Scourge ”’ to 
escape their notice. The American frigate continued 
to forge ahead so that by one o’clock on the afternoon 
of the twenty-first she was along way clear of the 
“ Spitfire” and then thick weather came on. But the 
chase still continued, and by eight o’clock the next 
morning the “‘ Spitfire” was within six miles of the 
“ President.” Two hours later the “ President” was 
once more hull-down, the chase continued through 
the night, but by ten in the morning of the twenty- 
third the enemy had run quite out of sight. Thus for 
eighty hours a. fine, stirring contest had gone on. 

A privateer-captain always endeavoured to effect 
a boarding if he possibly could, for by this means 
he could take advantage of his superiority of numbers, 
who had been well trained in the use of their arms, 
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and were animated by the hope of the prize. The 
crew of the merchantman was usually much smaller. 
Excited by extra allowance of grog, the privateers- 
men would leap aboard like dervishes and soon the 
deck of the merchantman would be the scene of a 
bloody fight. During the eighty-hour chase just men- 
tioned, the ‘“* President’s’’ men were allowed a treble 
allowance of grog, and a large amount of chain and 
other kinds of dismantling shot were got ready on 
deck, for it was also part of the preliminary tactics 
to dismantle the merchantman’s rigging and so put 
her out of control, if possible. 

On the fifth of August in this same year the British 
schooner ‘‘ Dominica’’ was off the southern coast 
of the United States and was escorting the king’s 
packet ‘‘ Princess Charlotte’ from St. Thomas to 
England. There came up the Franco-American 
privateer-schooner ‘‘ Decatur’? commanded by 
Captain Dominique Diron, who was one of the most 
notorious privateers and certainly one of the most 
experienced. James in his ‘‘ Naval History ” does 
not hesitate to call him a “ perfect freebooter.”” He 
was a man who had a long list of successes, and he 
knew every bit of the game thoroughly. 

He therefore began to attack from the weather 
side, then gradually closed the ‘‘ Dominica” and 
endeavoured finally to board her. In this he was 
repulsed. A second time he made the attempt with 
the same result ; but after these manceuvres had been 
going on for three-quarters of an hour, the “ Deca- 
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tur” ran her jib-boom through the ‘‘ Dominica’s ” 
mainsail and then the privateersmen managed to 
gain a footing on the ‘“‘ Dominica’s”’ deck. Then 
followed a real sanguinary contest. The captain of 
the British ship had been wounded in the left arm, 
but fought with the utmost gallantry and refused 
to surrender. This young man—he was only twenty- 
six—was killed, but in spite of the disparity of 
numbers the rest of the ship’s company and officers 
fought splendidly. It was a hand-to-hand fight, 
the “ Dominica’s”’ decks being so crowded that it 
was impossible to use fire-arms, and cutlasses were 
being employed freely. But finally, when her crew 
of fifty-seven men and nine boys had dwindled down 
to about a dozen effectives, she fell into the hands of 
the enemy. One poor boy of eleven had been wounded 
in two places. The packet eventually got away. 
Captain Diron had won not merely because of his 
having one hundred and twenty men against the 
other ship’s fifty-seven, but because his tactics had 
been so excellent, and prevented the ‘‘ Dominica ”’ 
from using her guns, 

It is an interesting comment on the rough warfare 
of those days that after one of these fights the prisoners 
were well treated. Unlike the actions of so many 
German submarine captains, sea-chivalry was very 
much respected, and especially by the French 
privateers. We remember the manner in which 
German officers and men used to pillage and pilfer 
anything they could lay their hands on after taking 
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a prize. Contrast this with the incident when the 
British ship ‘‘ Sally ’ fought the French privateer 
“L’Amélie”’ off the mouth of the Bristol Channel. 
The Frenchman came alongside, boarded her and 
captured her, but the privateer allowed the 

?English crew to retain the whole of their private 
property, and were even provided with such 
comforts as the privateer could afford. Those were 
the days when both parties at sea fought lke 
gentlemen. 

But no chapter dealing with privateers would be 
complete without the inclusion of the celebrated case 
of the “ Alabama.” It is generally admitted now 
that this vessel] was a privateer, though her com- 
manding officer, Captain (later Admiral) Semmes, 
stoutly contended that she was a ship-of-war. Her 
career was so exceptional and her adventures caused 
so much stir among international lawyers that her 
name will be remembered for many a long day. To 
us her adventures are especially interesting, as it 
is the time when steam was now used instead of 
sail. 

The period is during the American Civil War. At 
Messrs. Lairds’ yard at Birkenhead there had been 
built a wooden, barquentine-rigged screw steamer, 
known, as these new ships always are in the yard, 
as job number so-and-so. This was No. 290, and she 
was of about 900 tons burthen and 230 ft. long with 
32 ft. beam. She turned out to be a perfect steamer 
and an excellent sailer. She could do eleven knots 
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under steam, but within fifteen minutes her propeller 
could be detached from the shaft and lifted into a 
specially constructed well, high out of the water 
and so not impede her sailing. This vessel had been 
built by the firm in perfect good faith, but on July 
29, 1862, under the pretext of doing her trial trip 
she put to sea and never returned. She left the 
Mersey under the command of an English sea captain, 
had a stormy passage during which she sustained 
a little damage and consumed most of her coal, 
but reached the Azores, where she was met by 
a couple of other ships which had brought her 
armament. 

She had come out with a scratch crew of sixty, 
picked up in the streets of Liverpool, and now had 
another twenty men added, and her armament 
mounted, being commissioned by Captain Semmes 
of the Confederate Navy as the “‘ Alabama,” and at 
once began to capture ships in the neighbourhood 
of the Azores, her first prize being the enemy’s 
whaler “ Ocmulgee ” of Edgartown, Massachusetts. 
This was on September 5, and by the fourteenth the 
“ Alabama ” had captured ten ships belonging to the 
Northern States, all of which Captain Semmes had 
destroyed, since he had no port into which to take 
them. The crews he put ashore. After making 
prizes off the Atlantic coast of North America the 
“Alabama ’’ proceeded to Galveston, where she 
destroyed one of the Federal blockade ships, 
and- afterwards cruised off the Brazilian coast, 
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where she took more prizes. The engagement off 
Galveston in which the paddle-steamer ‘‘ Hatteras ”’ 
had been sunk, had occurred on January 11, 
1863. 

Eventually the ‘“‘ Alabama ’”’ was compelled to make 
across* the South Atlantic and got to Capetown. 
On approaching Table Bay an American barque 
named the ‘‘ Sea-Bride,’’ of Boston, was sighted. 
Hoisting English colours the ‘‘ Alabama ”’ steamed in 
close and captured her about six miles from the land. 
After coaling at Capetown, the “ Alabama ” made for 
the Straits of Sunda, where she took some more 
prizes, and then returned to Capetown, whence she 
proceeded to Cherbourg via the Azores, arriving in 
the French port on June 11, 1864. Now, off Flushing, 
there was lying at this time the enemy’s warship 
‘‘ Kearsarge.”” The news of the “‘ Alabama’s ”’ arrival 
was quickly spread all over Europe, so the “‘ Kearsage”’ 
got under way, and three days after the former’s 
arrival in Cherbourg the “* Kearsarge ”’ arrived off the 
port. The “Alabama” sent out word to her that if 
she would wait until the “* Alabama ”’ had coaled the 
latter would come out and give battle. Thus on the 
Sunday the “* Alabama ’”’ came out to engage the other 
ship. 

The contest lasted an hour, at the end of which 
the ‘‘ Alabama ’”’ was in a sinking condition, one of 
the “ Kearsarge’s ”’ shells having exploded at the side 
and between decks, making large holes through which 
the sea rapidly poured. Semmes therefore hauled 
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down his colours to prevent further destruction of 
life, many of the survivors being picked up by an 
English steam yacht. Thus ended the remarkable 
career of this adventurous ship, having during her 
roving captured no fewer than sixty-seven sailing 
ships and one steamship. The result which was brought 
about by the ‘Alabama’? and other commerce- 
destroying vessels at this time was to paralyse 
American shipping trade so that about three hundred 
and fifty ships were transferred to the British flag. 
Nor was that all. Claims were made by the United 
States against the British Government for breach of 
neutrality. Not merely had the ‘“‘ Alabama ’”’ been 
allowed to escape but she had not been pursued and 
she had been permitted to use the ports of certain 
of our colonies. In the end the claims were submitted 
to an international tribunal which sat in Geneva 
in 1872, and an indemnity of over three million 
pounds sterling was awarded. Ever since that date, 
as, for instance, when the Spanish-American and 
Russo-Japanese wars broke out, there was the greatest 
precaution taken to prevent any likely recurrence 
of such an incident. 

The reader will find it worth while to read this 
and the preceding chapter in conjunction with the 
ones dealing with the cruises of the ‘‘ Emden” and 
of the ‘“ Seeadler,” for they show what havoc to 
trade can suddenly be made by privateers and other 
raiders properly commissioned as warships or other- 
wise. The first thing to happen is to cause an increase 
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in the insurance rates, the tendency is for shipping 
to remain in port, and that means that trade gets 
hung up and general inconvenience. But the life 
of a single raider or privateer is limited if she has 
no base. There comes a time when every ship must 
come into port, even if she can coal and provision 
at sea. Defects develop which get worse each month, 
until she can no longer be efficient until placed in 
the hands of the dockyard. She begins to get foul 
and needs dry docking, especially if she has been 
cruising in the regions of hot climates. But most of 
all it is the human factor which has to be taken into 
account, for there comes that day when officers and 
men can do little more good until they get a rest 
ashore. This is perfectly clear from the narratives 
of the various captains, but it is an obvious fact 
and needs little emphasising. 

To-day the ‘“‘ Alabama” would not have been 
allowed to make free use of our colonial ports. 
The “‘ Emden,” even if she had escaped our naval 
ships for a little longer, would soon have had to get 
into port. The “ Seeadler,”’ as the reader will notice, 
was compelled after a few months to find an isolated 
part of the world in which to rest her crew and give 
the ship’s bottom a scrub. She was a sailing ship 
and could hold out longer than the rest. The raiders 
““Mowe” and ‘‘ Wolf” certainly performed long 
cruises, but they got back home for their refit. In 
the case of the privateers, with the exception of 
the ‘Alabama,’ they were all sailing ships 
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working from bases, and their numbers were 
such that if a few were lost there were plenty 
of others to carry on the operations, and they could 
keep the sea for a longer time than a modern 
steamship. 
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Sea Roving in the Days of 
Oak & Hemp 


F we desire to obtain an accurate picture of the 
[ life at sea in the days when the old-fashioned 

ships were in their prime, we cannot do better 
than take a peep at the conditions which obtained 
aboard the East Indiamen. It is not to be imagined 
that in all ships the conditions were of this high- 
class. On the contrary, there were plenty of craft 
which to-day no Board of Trade would ever allow 
to go to sea. But in the East India Company’s 
vessels we have what corresponds to the best shipping 
lines of our own time. 

Going to sea in the eighteenth century was not 
the sure and comfortable experience it is to-day. 
No one travelled by sea who could use the land, and 
the terrors of the ocean were very real in the minds 
of most civilians. Charts were indifferent, ships were 
clumsy, navigation was crude, there were pirates 
and privateers and King’s enemies afloat, and there 
was no certainty of arriving to time-table. The 
possibility of fire at sea was another nightmare, and 
there were no such things as tinned foods and refrig- 
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erating machinery, or the varied and numerous minor 
comforts and luxuries which to-day make a long ocean 
voyage to most people so attractive. From the 
moment the passenger got aboard it was frequently 
one protracted agony, and he breathed a sigh of relief 
when at length he stepped ashore. 

The passenger would usually drive by coach to 
the Kentish shore, where he would be taken off in a 
small open boat by a rascally Deal boatman to the 
East Indiaman lying at anchor in the Downs. Having 
been fleeced to the extent of anything from five 
shillmgs to five guineas by the boatman, and pro- 
bably drenched with spray, the unhappy traveller 
got aboard very weary and sad at heart. He would 
at once retire to his cot and remain there for some 
days a martyr to seasickness; the cuddy would 
never see him at meals until at least the Bay of 
Biscay was passed. Having at last found his sea- 
legs, he would discover that dinner was served at noon, 
this consisting of three courses and dessert, but 
without fish. There was plenty of wine and beer, 
and champagne was drunk twice a week. 

A cow was carried on board, and the calf which was 
always brought with its mother became veal when 
the ship had got south of the equator. Ducks and 
fowls and pigs were carried, and the ship’s boats 
and dec often resembled a farm-yard. The pas- 
S ‘were made as comfortable as was possible 

1 sh Lips, though the passage money was high, 
and whenever possible they had dances. They came 
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aboard with their servants, their furniture, and their 
wines. Late hours were forbidden, no fire was allowed 
to be kept in after eight at night except for the use 
of the sick, and then only in a stove. Candles had 
to be extinguished between decks by 9 p.m., and in 
the cabins by an hour later. 

For fear of pirates, privateers, and other enemies, 
the utmost precautions were taken to prevent any 
lights being visible to ships passing in the night, and 
neither the boatswain was allowed to blow his whistle 
nor was a bell to be sounded, nor any unnecessary 
noise made in the dark hours lest the ship’s presence 
should be betrayed. Such was the authority of 
the captain that when he retired from the table after 
either dinner or supper, the passengers and officers 
must also retire. Whilst the captain was enjoined to 
pay due attention to the comfortable accommodation 
and liberal treatment of the passengers, he was at 
the same time to set them an example of sobriety 
and decorum. ‘The diversity of characters,’ ran 
the curious wording of one of the Company’s regula- 
tions, “and dispositions which must meet on ship- 
board makes some restraint upon all necessary ; 
and anyone offending against good manners, or 
known usages and customs, will, on representation 
to the Court, be severely noticed.” And every 
passenger who came on board was given a printed 
copy of these regulations, which had been framed for 
the good of all. 

As to the officers and men we can obtain a good 
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insight into the kind of life they led whilst at sea 
in these ships. The captain and the first four officers 
were always sworn into the service, and the former 
had some very lucrative privileges allowed him. He 
had to send into the Company particulars of the dead- 
weight of goods he proposed to take out on his own 
behalf, but these articles could consist of practically 
anything from wines to carriages, but excluding 
woollen goods and war-like stores, and he could 
bring back Eastern products. There was a proper 
schedule, and this applied also to the other officers 
in proportion, and right down even to the sailmaker. 
The chief mate, for instance, was allowed eight 
tons. From China the captain could bring home 
for his own private trade as much as 9836 lbs. 
of tea; in fact every officer and petty officer, 
whether trading to India or China, was permitted 
very handsome perquisites in addition to his proper 
pay. 

In the case of a big East Indiaman, of 1200 tons, 
a crew of one hundred and thirty men was carried. 
A 500-ton ship had thirty hands. Before an officer 
could become captain, he had to be twenty-five years 
old, have performed a voyage to and from India or 
China as chief or second mate, but they were un- 
doubtedly better seamen than navigators. It was 
as late as 1804 that the Company issued a regulation 
that those officers who had not been already instructed 
“in the method of finding the longitude of a ship at 
sea, by lunar observations’”’ were immediately to 
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‘“‘ perfect themselves under Mr. Lawrence Gwynne 
at Christ’s Hospital.” 

The officers slept in canvas berths, laced down to 
battens on deck, with upright stanchions and cross- 
piece and small door with canvas panels. On the gun- 
deck the chief mate’s berth was on the starboard 
side, the second mate being on the opposite side to 
correspond. The captain’s “ great cabin” was in 
the steerage, and he was forbidden to partition it 
off (thus obtaining another perquisite by letting it 
out to passengers) without special permission. When 
the ship went into action, the canvas cabins of the 
officers just mentioned were taken down, and the whole 
deck was thus left clear, fore and aft, to the seamen. 

The head-quarters of these ships was at Deptford. 
The captains were strictly required to have Divine 
service every Sunday. Charts were supplied from 
the Company’s house in Leadenhall Street, and had 
to be returned at the end of the voyage with the 
captain’s journals and track charts. The surgeons 
in these ships were allowed in addition to their pay 
and the privilege of a certain amount of “ private 
trade,” fifteen shillings a man on the voyage for 
medicines and attendance. For some time, in the 
early days, it was part of their duty to cut the hair 
of the Company’s servants. The assistant-surgeons 
had to be over twenty years of age, and there is an 
amusing incident on record about one of these junior 
officers, which well shows the timidity of the lands- 
man who went to sleep in those days. 
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The East Indiaman had been encountering a storm, 
which had so impressed the assistant-surgeon that 
on the night after it had abated, he dreamed that 
there was a great hole in the ship’s side. He then 
jumped hurriedly out of his cot, knocked over the 
water-jug, and feeling the cold water about his toes 
ran headlong up on deck, shouting out that the ship 
was sinking! For some time this officer was believed, 
and the carpenter and some of the officers went 
hurrying to his cabin. Meanwhile the passengers 
took alarm, vacated their cabins, came on deck and 
congregated by the boats. The true story was then 
discovered, but I do not suppose the assistant- 
surgeon heard the last of it for a very long time. 

Some of these ships were away from home for quite 
a long time. The 1200-ton “‘ Glatton,”’ for instance, 
left the Downs for China at the end of March, 1802, 
disposed of her cargo in China, took aboard the tea 
and silks, and was back in the Thames by the end. 
of April in the year following. Another ship, the 
““Devaynes,” left Portsmouth in the middle of 
September, 1808, for Bombay, loaded and unloaded 
there, and was back in the Thames by July, 1810. 
But in compensation for being away from home so 
’ long, these captains were very well remunerated. 
What with being allowed to trade, the receipt of 
passage-money from various officials, and so on, 
a commander was very unlucky if he had not made 
about £20,000 in his five voyages. Sometimes he 
made as much as £6000 in one voyage. All this was 
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by legitimate methods, but some of them made a 
good deal more by means of smuggling. There is 
on record the case of one such captain who in a 
voyage from London to India, thence to China and 
back to London made £30,000. 

The daily routine in these semi-naval ships was 
as follows. At 6.30 a.m. the crew washed down decks, 
and an hour later hammocks were piped up and 
stowed in the nettings round the waist by the quarter- 
masters. Breakfast was at eight. In no other ships 
outside the Navy was discipline so strict. The 
seamen worked in two watches; the officers in 
three. Four hours on and four off, there was always 
plenty of work for the sailors in these wind-driven 
vessels. After sighting the last of the English coast 
cables and anchors had to be stowed. Sails were being 
set, men were going aloft, sheets and braces required 
trimming. Rigging had occasionally to be set-up, 
ballast sometimes required shifting, sails to be re- 
paired, leaks stopped, masts greased, new splices 
made and so on. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays the ‘tween decks 
were cleaned and holystoned. The men messed in 
eights between the guns, where the mess-traps were 
kept. As in the Royal Navy, the *tween decks were 
kept scrupulously clean and inspected by the captain 
and surgeon. No work was allowed to be done on 
Sundays except what was necessary. That was the 
regulation, but on examining certain manuscript 
journals I am led to believe that this order was not 
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much respected. The crew were mustered in their 
best clothes, and then everyone who could be spared 
was present at prayers. At dinner-time and on 
Saturday night the crew had grog served out, and on 
these nights the time-honoured custom of the sea, 
“sweethearts and wives,” was still in force. The 
old ceremonies of crossing the line were kept up 
and theatricals were sometimes given. On Saturday 
nights also the men had songs or dancing. 

In true naval fashion courts-martial were held on 
board. Discipline was strict even to harshness, and 
a man was punished for insolence or neglect with ‘a 
dozen *’ over the bare back or shoulders by the 
brawny boatswain with a cat-o’nine-tails, the delin- 
quent being triced up by the thumbs. When it was 
all over a bucket of seawater washed the blood away. 
Fine sailormen though these men of that time were, 
as handy with their marline-spikes as many of them 
to-day are with their tongues, they were none the 
less a pretty wild, coarse, reckless lot of dare-devils, 
ready to cheat, smuggle, desert, or break any regula- 
tion. But having said that, whom could you find 
in the world more adept at going aloft on a dark, 
stormy night without an atom of nervousness ? 
In battle, stripped to the waist, who could be more 
brave and efficient at the guns, or with boarding pike 
and cutlass ? 

Before darkness it was customary in these ships, 
as distinct from the clippers of the nineteenth century, 
to take in royals and fine-weather sails before night- 
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fall, and the royal yards would be sent down on deck. 
If it looked like bad weather coming on, they would 
also stow topgallantsails and mainsail, a precautionary 
reef being also tucked in the topsails. Caution pre- 
vented these vessels from ever making the record 
runs which characterised the clippers. In their 
hulls there was, broadly speaking, very little difference 
between them and the Jacobean ships. The dread 
of fire, apart from the usual marine dangers, was 
founded on certain unhappy incidents, of which the 
following is one. 

On the nineteenth of February, 1825, there sailed 
from the Downs the fine new 1850-ton East Indiaman — 
** Kent,’ bound for China, calling at Bengal, and in 
her were travelling officers, troops, women, and 
children of the 31st Regiment, as well as some twenty 
civilian passengers and a crew of one hundred and 
forty-eight officers and men. With a fine north- 
east wind, the ‘‘ Kent ’’ was not long in getting clear 
of the English Channel, and by the twenty-third 
was out in the Atlantic. She was five days crossing 
the Bay of Biscay, when a heavy south-west gale 
sprang up, and on the next day the weather got worse 
still. Topgallant-yards had to be struck, and by the 
morning of March 1 she had to be hove-to under 
triple-reefed maintopsail only, so you may guess 
there was some wind about. 

As she was rolling very badly, life-lines were run 
along the deck for the entire watch of the soldiers 
to hang on by. The women and children cooped up 
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below were having a very unpleasant time, as the 
“ Kent ”’ rolled heavily, so that at every lurch her 
main chains were well below the water. Furniture 
and other gear broke away from their cleats and 
dashed themselves to pieces in the cabins and cuddy. 
In order to see that all was right in the hold, one of 
the ship’s officers went down with a couple of seamen, 
taking a patent safety lantern. This lamp was 
burning rather dimly, so he handed it up to the orlop 
deck to be trimmed and then discovered that one 
of the spirit casks had got adrift, so he sent up the 
two men to get some wood with which to wedge it. 
Presently the “‘ Kent’ gave a heavy lurch, so that 
the officer dropped the lantern, and in trying to 
recover it let go the cask. There was a smash, the 
spirits reached the lamp, and the whole of the after- 
hold was quickly ablaze. Here was trouble without 
end. Outside a raging storm: a raging fire within. 

Up from the hold came clouds of smoke, and the 
wind fanned the flames. The captain took the 
matter in hand, organised parties of seamen and troops 
who toiled with buckets, wet sails, hammocks and 
anything that could be used for putting out the fire. 
Their efforts were not being of much avail, the con- 
flagration was spreading, and from all four hatchways 
the smoke came pouring out. The captain, therefore, 
ordered. the lower decks to be scuttled, the combings 
of the hatchways to be cut and the ports opened, so 
that the sea might have a free entry, but meanwhile 
some of the sick soldiers, a woman and several 
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children who were unable to reach the upper deck, 
perished. Some of the passengers going below met 
one of the mates staggering up the hatchway, ex- 
hausted and almost senseless. He stated that he had 
just stumbled over some dead. bodies, who must have 
perished in the suffocating smoke. After some 
difficulty, the lower scuttles were opened and then 
the sea came pouring in, carrying before it, chests 
and bulkheads. This water made its way into the 
hold, checked the.fury of the flames, and put an end 
to the fear of explosion which had been causing 
a good deal of anxiety. But, on the other hand, 
the ship was now fairly water-logged, so efforts were 
made to close the scuttles, batten down the hatches 
and stifle the fire. 

The position was very serious, and six or seven 
hundred human beings on the upper deck were 
enduring the pangs of suspense. Big crises affect 
different people in different ways. Some were weak 
with the long-drawn out sufferings of seasickness, 
others had rushed up from their cabins with no time 
to slip on warm clothes, some were painfully looking 
for husbands, wives, or children. Some were saying 
their prayers, others were indulging in despair and 
frenzy : some were quietly remaining resigned to their 
fate. Certain of the toughest soldiers and seamen 
deliberately took up their positions immediately 
above the magazine in the hope that when the 
explosion occurred they might be blown straight 
away into the next world. But everyone in that 
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ship realised that this was the great hour of his 
life. 

The Atlantic was having a fine old game with the 
“ Kent,” and suddenly her binnacle broke adrift 
and was dashed to pieces on the deck. This incident 
was regarded as a particularly bad omen. Everything 
that could have turned out ill had occurred. A burn- 
ing, water-logged ship in a gale of wind in the lonely 
Atlantic is about as desperate a situation as the most 
hardened mariner could wish for. But even in the 
most disheartening circumstances it never does to 
lose hope. Often that is the very time when a new 
order of things is about to begin. The fourth mate 
now sent a man up to the foretop in the slender and 
remote hope that a distant ship might be sighted. 
The man scanned the horizon and then commenced 
shouting and waving his hat. 

** A sail on the lee bow! ”’ he exclaimed, and those 
below responded with three British cheers. Those 
were the days when the number of ships at sea was 
as nothing compared with the string of ships which 
nowadays is always steaming along the recognised 
main routes, so the coincidence was a remarkable 
miracle. At once flags of distress were hoisted, 
minute guns were fired, and then setting the three 
topsails and foresail, the ‘“‘ Kent ’ ran down towards 
the stranger who was found to be the brig “‘ Cambria,”’ 
of 200 tons, bound from Falmouth to Vera Cruz with 
a number of Cornish miners on board. Had the brig 
seen the “ Kent’s ” signals ; in spite of the gale, had 
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she heard the sound of the distress signals? After 
a trying suspense the stranger was seen to hoist 
British colours and in spite of the gale to crowd on 
all sail. The “‘Cambria’s’’ captain was evidently a 
good fellow who was going to do his best. And while 
the distance between the two ships was decreasing 
the “ Kent ” began to get her boats ready. 

Now when a man is out of his element, and also 
confronted with a sudden peril, he may be inclined 
to do foolish things. There are few more helpless 
creatures than soldiers at sea. It has always been 
the case, and the recent Great War afforded instances 
in confirmation thereof. A soldier does not under- 
stand the way of a ship; all he knows is that he is 
heartily out of sympathy with the sea and all that 
it connotes. A soldier of the early nineteenth century 
was not the educated fellow frequently to be found 
in the ranks of to-day. More usually he was the 
“bad hat” of the village, the ex-gaol bird, and a 
desperate man. Some of the soldiers in the ‘‘ Kent ”’ 
—and I regret to say, some of the sailors—showed 
signs that they might rush the boats at the first 
opportunity. The captain of the ship therefore 
conferred with the colonel and major, and took steps 
to counteract such a possibility, some of the military 
officers standing over them with drawn swords, 
and this determined action had a desired effect. 

The starboard boat was filled with women and 
children, who got into her through the starboard 
cuddy-port and filled her to her utmost capacity. 
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The boat was then lowered away, and then happened 
what always seems to occur even to-day when a liner 
has to send away her passengers in boats. How often 
does one read in the past of steamers which, after 
striking rock or ship, or being struck by iceberg, 
have lowered away boat-loads of passengers, only 
to lose them owing to the davit-falls not being un- 
hooked at one end, and the unfortunate people are 
hurled headlong into the sea! As the “ Kent’s” 
boat touched the water, the tackle was only with 
difficulty unhooked, and the boat narrowly escaped 
being dashed to pieces against the East Indiaman’s 
hull. Then, after mounting the crests of the sea, 
rushing down green alleys out of sight, and now 
soaring up again, her boat came alongside the ‘‘ Cam- 
bria,” and strong British arms welcomed them after 
their twenty minutes’ row. The first creature to be 
taken out was a few weeks’ old infant, and then the 
rest followed. 

So big were the seas that when the two ships hap- 
pened to be in the trough of the sea simultaneously, 
the “ Kent ” was invisible owing to the height of 
the intervening green mountain. 

The ‘‘ Cambria” had hove-to some distance to lee- 
ward from the “ Kent,”’ in case the explosion should 
take place. That made it a row to windward for 
the boats returning to the “‘ Kent,” and owing to the 
big seas now running they could not get alongside 
the East Indiaman again. Therefore the women and 
children had to be tied together in twos and then 
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lowered over the stern, whilst the boat endeavoured 
immediately to be underneath at the right moment. 
This was no easy job; many of these terrified pas- 
sengers must have become half-drowned, but not one 
was lost in the sea, though some of the children died 
from exhaustion and shock. It is to the credit of 
the soldiers that some behaved with the greatest 
gallantry, and, in spite of their own danger, worked 
hard to save women and children. The “ Kent” 
carried six boats, but three of them had been swamped 
or stove-in during the trips between the two vessels. 

All this time the flames were spreading worse than 
ever, the daylight was drawing to an end, and it was 
a race against time, for there were still many pas- 
sengers to be taken off. The captain of the “ Kent,” 
seeing how dangerous it was for the boats to come 
alongside, had a rope made fast to the after end of 
the spanker-boom, and having walked out to the end 
of this spar, the men then had to slip down by the 
rope into the boat below. Many landsmen, however, 
dreaded so much this means of escape that they 
preferred to throw themselves out of the stern- 
windows. Rafts were made out of spars, hen-coops, 
and other material, and were used to reach the boats, 
but now night had fallen, and already some of the baser 
passengers still on board had become speechlessly 
drunk, others were prowling about for spoil, whilst 
on deck the ship’s poultry and pigs were turning it 
into a mad, delirious farmyard. 

The ‘“‘ Kent” had now sunk ten feet above her 
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marks, squalls of wind and rain, together with big 
seas made the night hideous and the work of rescue 
more difficult. At length there remained on board 
only the captain and a few persons. In vain the 
former tried to persuade the latter to leave, but as 
they were too terror-stricken, he left them, crawled 
out along the spanker-boom, steadying himself by 
- the topping-lift, dived into the sea and was picked 
up by one of the boats. As the last boat pulled away, 
flames burst through the cabin windows, but those 
who still remained had a miraculous escape. Driven 
out of the hull, they took up a position on the chains 
(that is where the rigging joins the ship’s hull), and 
remained there until the masts went by the board. 
They then clung to one of these masts until a ship 
named the “ Caroline,’ bound from Egypt to Liver- 
pool, saw the explosion three miles away, altered 
course and so picked up fourteen survivors. She 
stood by until daylight but no more were picked up. 

The magazine, which was under the forecastle, 
had exploded about 1.80 a.m., and the “ Kent” 
distributed herself in the air like rockets. It was no 
pleasing sight for the survivors now aboard the ‘‘ Cam- 
bria’’ to see. The latter had been with difficulty 
hauled aboard by the Cornish miners standing in 
the chains, as the seas lifted the boats up to that 
level. It is rather a problem to stow six hundred 
survivors in a 200-ton brig, but they were made as 
comfortable as possible, yet as the ‘‘ Cambria ”’ 
headed for the English coast, it became a race against 
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time. In a few days, thanks to so many guests, she 
would have consumed all her food and water. There 
was nothing for it but to hurry the ship along. At 
the risk of carrying the masts out of her, the “‘ Cam- 
bria’s ’’ captain drove her before the gale, so that by 
the afternoon of March 3 she had sighted the Scillies, 
and soon after midnight she had anchored in Fal- 
mouth. She had certainly been remarkably lucky, 
for an hour later the wind flew right round to north- 
east, and remained in that quarter for several days. 
That would have considerably delayed the ‘‘ Cam- 
bria’s’’ arrival, and would have meant the loss of 
some passengers by starvation. 

I have told this story at some length, inasmuch as 
it gives one a fair idea of the circumstances in which 
the seas were traversed even in the finest ships of 
those days. In our modern comfort and safety, in 
the reliability of steam, in the excellent means for 
preventing and combating fire, in the provision of 
wireless and lifeboats, and motor-craft to tow them 
away from the burning ship, we are so much better 
off than even a century ago, that it is a little hard to 
appreciate the awe with which the sea was regarded. 

The rest of the story is as follows. At Falmouth, 
the survivors were met on the beach by great crowds, 
and were hospitably received by the inhabitants 
who got up a subscription for the relief of the sufferers. 
A service of thanksgiving was held, and a few days 
later the passengers and sailors were sent to their 
homes, the troops embarking for Chatham, while 
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the sick and injured remained in hospital. About 
six hundred souls had been saved and eighty-two 
perished. Some of the “‘ Kent’s’”’ seamen had behaved 
in a cowardly manner by refusing to go back and 
fetch the remainder of their shipmates, until they 
were compelled so to do by the captain of the ‘“‘ Cam- 
bria.”’ For his fine work in rescue, the latter was 
awarded £150 by the War Office, and smaller sums 
were sent to the mate, crew, and miners. In addition, 
the East India Company, to compensate for the losses 
and expenses sent the sum of £287 11s. to the “‘ Cam- 
bria’s ’ captain, a similar amount to the owners 
for the passengers’ food, and £300 for demurrage. 
They also presented the captain with the sum of 
£600, the first mate with £100, and smaller sums to 
the crew and miners. The Royal Humane Society 
and other organisations made additional awards. 
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in our sea history when some very daring 

ventures were undertaken in small craft. 
During that time there was waged a kind of warfare 
between the English Preventive Service and the 
desperate bands of smugglers. Many exciting escapes 
and fierce encounters, much ingenuity and cleverness, 
and many fine displays of seamanship were thus 
inevitable. 

Of course these smugglers were unquestionably 
law-breakers, but for the reason that they were 
plucky sailormen who succeeded over and over again 
in taking big risks and outwitting all the resources 
of the Government we have a sneaking sympathy 
with them even at their worst. They were rough, 
rude, vigorous fellows, probably the finest fore-and- 
aft seamen in the country at that time, and to-day 
many of our best yacht-racing hands, pilots, and 
fishermen are their descendants, of whom many 
distinguished themselves in the recent war when they 
were called upon to sweep up dangerous minefields, 
or sink a German submarine. Such men have the 
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sea in their blood for generations back. To-day they 
are smugglers, to-morrow racing-hands, next year 
men-of-warsmen. What does it matter, so long as 
they go sea roving of some sort ? All too often it 
was not these men but the middle-men who really 
made the money, though the unfortunate seaman 
got convicted after many hairbreadth escapes, and 
was compelled to pay the penalty, while his backers 
got off scot-free, and made big profits. That is 
frequently the case with the fisherman to-day. 
Smuggling is really one of the oldest industries 
of England. In the thirteenth century a tax was 
levied on the export of wool, but in spite of the risk 
of heavy penalties the fleece was carried across from 
Sussex and Kent to the Continent. Even in the time 
of Charles I it went on, and during the reign of 
Charles II these seamen still risked their necks for 
- twelvepence a day. Most of the wool came from the 
Romney marshes, whence after nightfall it was put 
aboard ship, guarded, and then transported. But 
from the time of this reign there was inaugurated 
a more systematic method of preventing smuggling. 
A number of sloops and smacks was hired to keep a 
watch on the “owlers,’’ as these smugglers were 
called, owing to the fact that they worked by night. 
These were the very first of the Revenue cutters, 
though actually they were known at this time as 
Custom House smacks. During the time of William 
III the attack on the wool-smugglers was strengthened 
by legislation, and by the assistance sent against 
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them in the shape of six small men-of-war appointed 
to cruise between the North Foreland and the Isle 
of Wight. 

But now came also the necessity of guarding 
against import-smuggling of brandy into England. 
By the beginning of the eighteenth century the smug- 
gling of imports begins to take the place of “‘ owling.”’ 
Besides brandy, such articles as lace, silks, and other 
‘fine’? goods were being brought into the country 
without paying duty. There are few sea-girt regions 
of the British Isles which have not engaged in smug- 
gling, but the most notorious area was that between 
the Medway and Chichester Harbour, in other words, 
Kent and Sussex. It was to this part of England 
that Preventive Officers were especially appointed. 
The wars with France during the time of William 
and Mary rendered more easy the smuggling of silk 
and lace into England. Of course it was not to be 
expected that the Government would be able in- 
stantly to put down a dishonest industry that had 
been carried on by generations of the same families 
_ for several hundreds of years. 

In order properly to appreciate the situation one 
has to recollect that in those days there was a low 
code of morals, there was little or no education, the 
opportunities for earning a living were few—espccially 
for those tempted by the call of the sea—and there was 
nothing like the respect for law and order with which 
we are accustomed to-day. If you select any starving 
or penurious man, possessed of daring, and conversant 
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with the art of seamanship; if you promise to pay 
him well for a risky enterprise, especially if it is 
‘“‘agin the Government ’—it matters not in what 
century—you may be perfectly sure that no end of 
desperate and brave deeds will take place in the 
carrying out of the illicit trade. And the more you 
oppose this with the forces of the Crown, the greater 
will be the bloodshed ; for instead of an odd boat- 
load of men you will get a gang, and the gang will 
grow into several hundreds, as it did in the case of 
these smugglers. People ashore co-operated with 
the men who ran the goods across the English Channel, 
arranged secret signals on the coast, warned them of 
the Preventive men, met the boat at the back of some 
quiet creek or unfrequented beach, brought the barrels 
ashore, and used their own cellars to hide the illicit 
kegs. Opposition led to brickbats, clubs, and arms, 
and then followed many a tragedy and murder. 

By the year 1728 the Revenue service was unable 
to cope with the smugglers who infested the Channel, 
and the captains of His Majesty’s ships were instructed 
to do all they could to look out and seize these elusive 
craft, whilst ashore the Military arranged for dragoons 
to co-operate with the Customs officials in their 
difficult and dangerous work. Between Pembroke 
and Folkestone eight Revenue smacks were cruising 
about, and three more between Flamborough Head 
and Newcastle. But in that corrupt eighteenth 
century even those who should have known better 
were not above suspicion. The Admiralty sloop 
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‘* Swift,’’ for instance, which had been told off to 
cruise between Portland and Lymington to prevent 
the running of goods, never failed to return from 
her duties off Guernsey without bringing back large 
quantities of wine, brandy, and other dutiable goods 
under the pretence that they were the ship’s stores. 
As a result she was ordered to be rummaged every 
time she arrived at Southampton from the Channel 
Isles. 

From Dunkirk and Flushing goods were being 
secretly taken into Yorkshire, and one small sloop 
from Bridlington used to sail across the North Sea 
to one of the ports of Zealand and bring back tea, 
tobacco, and gin without paying duty. Sometimes, 
too, a Dutch vessel would run into Grimsby Roads 
and quietly get her goods ashore. A certain notorious 
smuggler named Francis Coffee, master of the Dutch 
schuyt ‘“‘ The Good Luck of Camphire,”’ alias “‘ The 
Brotherly Love,’ during the autumn of 1784 suc- 
ceeded in running ashore on the coast near Great 
Yarmouth no less than 166 half-ankers—a half-anker 
held 34 gallons—of brandy and fifty pounds of tea ; 
and of course in the English Channel matters were 
far worse. 

From the Preventive point of view it was no pleasant 
matter. It was certain that as soon as the Revenue 
sloops or smacks got to grips with the smugglers 
the latter would not fight in velvet gloves. Someone’s 
head had to be broken or someone’s life ended, 
probably in the darkness of the night. But though 
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there will never be a lack of volunteers to fight a 
national enemy, it is quite another matter to have 
to fight your own countrymen. Officers and men 
hated to have to fire on these smugglers. Many of the 
Revenue cutter crews had themselves spent years 
as smugglers, and were related to some of the leading 
experts in the industry. The result was that often 
these crews refused to obey the captain’s orders, and 
broke out into open mutiny. Finally, it was ordered 
that when such men had been guilty of this kind of 
mutiny they were dismissed, and handed over to the 
next man-of-war that came along, and pressed into 
the service of the Navy. 

On the other hand, some of the sloop-captains were 
not as active in the exercise of their duties as they 
might have been. Always too ready to run into port, 
owing to bad weather, or to scrub the ship’s bottom, 
or undergo a refit, this was just the time when the 
smuggling craft would be able to run their barrels 
ashore without opposition. The smuggling fraternity 
had such a fine intelligence system that they were 
able to know the movements of the Revenue vessels 
pretty thoroughly. Often enough they would give 
the Preventive men false information, or keep a look- 
out or exhibit warning lights from the cliff. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century smuggling 
had reached such heights that honest traders com- 
plained that it was damaging their prosperity, and 
the following may be cited as examples of the way 
the smugglers were now working. Small craft would 
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leave the south coast with a cargo of wool for France 
and come back with tea, thus defeating the Govern- 
ment of both export and import dues. The Isle of 
Man, at this period, was a most lawless place. Thither 
from France large quantities of tea, brandies, and 
other goods arrived, and were afterwards clandestinely 
conveyed into English ports, especially Liverpool. 
It was computed that whereas about 4,000,000 lbs. 
of tea were being consumed in the United Kingdom, 
only about one-fifth of that amount had ever paid 
duty. The loss to the Crown on this one commodity 
was therefore enormous. Multiply this by many 
years, and add the duties which should have been 
paid on wool, tobacco, etc., and you can soon realise 
how serious this particular kind of sea roving became. 

A good deal of the tea was brought into Europe 
by the merchant ships to Holland, France, Sweden, 
and Denmark. Now none of these countries was 
a great tea consumer, so it was profitable for them 
to sell the tea to the smugglers who ran it into England. 
Many of the magistrates feared to grant warrants 
for the arrest of known delinquents, owing to intimi- 
dation. A good deal of this tea was brought across 
in Folkestone cutters of about fifty tons burthen, 
who usually came within three or four miles of the 
shore, where they were met by the small local boats 
who unladened the goods. As many as twenty or 
thirty cargoes a week were often transported, and 
Flushing became the important base on the other 
side. So big a trade did it become that not merely 
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did the foreigners subsidise or purchase Folkestone 
ships, but shipbuilders actually migrated to Flushing 
and carried on their work in that port. 

About 1728 the tea-dealers this side used to pay 
the smugglers eight shillings a pound for the tea, and 
one dealer was so lucky that he never suffered a seizure 
in six or seven years, so his profits must have been 
enormous. The tea was brought frequently from the 
coast to inland towns by men called “ duffers,’’ who 
walked inland wearing coats in which a hundred- 
weight of tea was concealed between two layers of 
cloth stitched together. They were thus said to 
“quilt” so much tea. Arrived in London the 
‘duffers ” disposed of the tea to hawkers who sold it to 
the consumers without so much as a farthing having 
been paid to the Customs. At the time of which we 
are speaking the population of this country was less 
than it is now; yet at least twenty thousand people 
were engaged in smuggling. About sixty English 
cutters and five or six belonging to Flushing were con- 
stantly engaged in running the goods across to England. 

A good deal of tea could of course be carried in a 50- 
ton ship, and at one time the dealer was making a profit 
of more than 40s. on every 100 lbs., but the smugglers 
were always glad to carry a number of brandy casks 
among their cargo for the reason that this commodity, 
being heavy, made excellent ballast. For a long 
time the smugglers’ cutters and luggers were the best 
fore-and-afters that were built, and could easily 
out-sail both the King’s ships and the Custom House 
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sloops. But as long as there was such a high tax 
on tea, so long would there be found plenty of men 
to smuggle it into the country. 

Some of these men, when they were getting on in 
years, forsook this exciting livelihood and took to 
farming, and from certain retired smugglers some 
very interesting facts were obtained. One such man 
named Robert Hanning admitted that he had sold 
teas, brandies, and wines from Dunkirk to be run 
into England to the extent of £40,000 per annum. 
That, of course, was only the value when the goods 
were put aboard; when they eventually reached 
the consumer the worth was something considerable. 

There was an interesting personality named Joseph 
Cockburn who was flourishing at this time, and his 
life is illustrative of the old maxim: “Set a thief 
to catch a thief.’ He was now commanding one of 
His Majesty’s sloops against the smugglers, but in 
his time he had been a privateer, and before that had 
been captain of several vessels engaged in smuggling. 
In fact, from his infancy this old sea-rover had been 
connected with this kind of work, his apprenticeship 
having been served to a smuggler at Rochester who 
was nominally a fisherman. Captain Cockburn, 
having spent all his life either as a smuggler or as 
a pursuer of smugglers, except when he was privateer- 
ing, knew about as much concerning the game as any 
man. From certain unpublished documents I have 
been able to get a few interesting facts. 

Cockburn said the following was a favourite 
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method employed by the smugglers. A cutter or 
smack would put to sea from, say, Dover or Rye, 
and the small number of her crew would not excite 
suspicion, her expressed intention being to fish. Some 
distance off the land, however, she would be met by — 
small craft, and under cover of darkness would take 
on board from the latter much merchandise, a con- 
siderable amount of money, and an additional crew. 
Before daylight the smaller craft would have got back 
to the beach, but the cutter with men, money, and 
merchandise was well on her way to France or 
Holland. Here she disposed of her merchandise, 
purchased tea, tobacco, and brandy, and made for 
the English shore, off which she was again met by 
the small boats if a favourable signal had been seen 
from the land. Men and contraband were then tran- 
shipped during the dark hours, the small craft ran 
the casks and bales to the beach, while the cutter, 
with the same crew that had been seen when she first 
set out returned to harbour from her “ fishing,”’ 

But besides these cutters and smacks, open boats 
and other small vessels during fine weather would 
Tun across from the South of England to Boulogne 
and Guernsey; and from the West of England to 
the Isle of Man. Having approached the shore on 
the return journey with a cargo of so many half- 
ankers of brandy, they might find the signal against 
them. They therefore carried a good number of 
stones, anchors and other weights by means of which 
they could secure the half-ankers after being thrown 
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overboard near the shore. Lateron, when opportunity 
presented itself, they could return and recover their 
goods. Another method which had success was for 
the shore-boats to run out to big, full-rigged merchant- 
ships in the offing under the pretence of shipping 
pilots to take them on to the next port, but actually 
they went to smuggle contraband goods from these 
homeward-bound vessels. 

Captain Ebenezer Hartley was another ex-smuggler 
who had retired from commanding that kind of ship. 
He had known of large quantities of muslins and 
silks which were brought from the Orient in the 
famous East Indiamen sailing ships. The open 
boats just mentioned would go alongside the Hast 
Indiamen at night, and through the port-holes 
these goods would be dropped into the little 
craft below. Some of these captains of Revenue 
cutters had an exciting time when they came ashore. 
There was a certain Captain Mercer, for instance, who 
was not amazingly zealous, but did now and again 
seize a smuggling craft. Having done his duty on 
one occasion, and having come ashore, the mob set 
upon him with such anger that he was compelled 
to take refuge in the sheriff's house. The mob then 
surrounded the house in their thousands, and threat- 
ened to pull the house down until the sheriff pacified 
them by giving his oath that Captain Mercer should 
never again seize the wool which the smugglers had 
tried to export. But, afterwards, the mob seized 
a Custom House officer, brought him forth from the 
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house, cut off his tongue and his ears, dragged him 
with a rope round his neck, gave him several blows, 
hurled him into the river, and finally the poor man 
died of his ill-treatment. It is only fair to add that 
this occurred in Ireland. 

But in England it was often just as bad. On one 
occasion in Sussex there was a bit of a skirmish in 
the case of the Preventive men, assisted by some 
dragoons, against a band of smugglers. The latter 
wounded three of the soldiers and carried off an 
officer and two other dragoons on board the smugglers’ 
cutter. Sometimes they captured their would-be 
captors, took them out to sea, bound them with some 
spare rope, fastened a piece of ballast to their live 
bodies and then hurled them into the sea to drown. 
There are plenty of such acts of violence on record 
for those who care to make researches as I have done 
among numerous old manuscripts and reports. We 
cannot help admiring the pertinacity of these men, 
but it is grievous to think murder was sometimes so 
conspicuous a part of the transaction. Of course 
in these times it is easy enough to criticise, but in 
those days the poorer classes were not given always 
a fair chance in life. In regard to these men in 
particular, it was a fact that as Captain Cockburn 
suggested, the Dutchmen were bringing such large 
quantities of fish into Billingsgate that the English 
fishermen could not earn a living. They had been — 
brought up to seafaring in small craft, so what else 
was there for them to do ? 
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N those days our splendid Coastguard service 
I had not been instituted, for that begins only 


from 1822. From that date it became of course .. 


much more difficult for the smuggler to get his goods 
ashore ; but prior to that year the Revenue cutters, 
in spite of their occasional inferiority of speed and 
delinquencies on the part of their captains, remained 
the most powerful means of thwarting the smugglers. 
Between them and the Naval sloops there was a good 
deal of friction and jealousy, but the eighteenth 
century was not conspicuous for its humility of 
character or bearing patiently with other human 
beings. 

As the century approached its close, the Revenue 
cutters began to be built in greater numbers and of an 
improved design, but, at the same time, the smugglers 
had become more active, built bigger craft, carrying 
more men and guns. In fact they had acquired so 
much audacity in some districts that when a Revenue 
cutter came in sight they fired at her and threatened 
to sink her. Ihave found cases where the crew of these 
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Revenue cutters, under such circumstances, réfused 
to attack the smugglers, and when criticised by the 
authorities, they replied that no pr ovision was made 
for their support in case they received injury in such 
encounters, so why should they expose themselves 
to risk ? The result was that the Board of Customs 
arranged to allow £10 a year to every mariner aboard 
these cutters who should lose hand or foot or greater 
injury. 

Here is an instance of the kind of reception which 
a Revenue cutter could expect to have. It was a day 
in April, 1777, and Captain Mitchell was cruising in 
the Revenue cutter ‘“‘ Swallow” in the North Sea. 
Off Robin Hood’s Bay he fell in with a smuggling 
cutter which was commanded by a notorious smuggler 
named locally as “Smoker.” The latter, seeing the 
* Swallow,” waved to him to keep off, and the sur- 
prising thing is that Captain Mitchell obeyed. A few 
days later the “Swallow” fell in with another 
famous smuggler off the Spurn. This was the schooner 
“Kent,” a vessel of about 200 tons, whose 
skipper went by the name of “ Stoney.” Mitchell 
had a look at the ‘“‘ Kent,” observed uncomfortably 
that her guns were in readiness, noticed, too, that 
“Stoney ” was waving him to clear off to the north- 
ward, thought a second time about attacking the 
smuggler, and finally sheered off. 

Mitchell certainly was a most unsuitable man to 


command such a craft. The kind of captain which. 
should have been in charge of these Government. 
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craft ought always to have been one of absolute 
integrity, firmness of purpose, brave, indifferent 
to criticism, and resolved to be loyal to the service 
from which he drew his pay. Ican conceive of nothing 
which would so heartily have encouraged the smug- 
glers as a weak, frightened, unenterprising captain 
of one of these cutters. Whatever else you may say 
against the smugglers, they were brave men, who 
went about their work with their lives in their hands, 
and were quite willing to take their chances. Now 
one day at the end of September this same Captain 
Mitchell in the ‘‘ Swallow” espied about eventide 
what he rightly took for a smuggling cutter. It 
had come on dark when they got up to within hailing 
distance, but as the ‘‘ Swallow” did not know how 
many men or guns the smuggler was carrying, that 
old coward Mitchell “thought it most prudent to 
leave her,” so away he sailed and anchored in Saltburn 
Bay. 

But if Mitchell wanted to avoid a fight, the smuggler 
was not of the same mind, and the next day deliber- 
ately came into the Bay where the Revenue cutter 
was lying, stood down towards her under all sail, 
and intentionally charged, crashing into the ‘“‘Swal- 
low’s’’ quarter, doing a lot of damage, whilst the 
smuggler handed out a good many violent oaths, 
telling Mitchell that if he did not hurry up and clear 
out of that anchorage he would sink him. Mitchell 
had done everything that was wrong. To begin with, 
he ought never to have been lying at anchor, but 
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under way cruising. On sighting the approaching 
smuggler he ought most certainly to have slipped his 
anchor or cut his hempen cable, hoisted sail and gone 
for the smuggler with crew at their stations, and guns 
all shotted. Even after the gross insult to his ship, 
himself, and his service, Mitchell did nothing except 
obey the smuggler, tripped his anchor and cleared 
out, with dishonourable wounds visible in the ‘ Swal- 
low’s ” stern and boom. 

And there was another man named Whitehead, 
who, I regret to say, was of much the same type as 
Mitchell. Captain Whitehead was in command of 
the Revenue cutter “Eagle.” One day he espied 
a smuggling vessel, gave chase, and came up with 
her off Saltburn. Whitehead hailed her, and—I 
give you the words of Whitehead’s report—the 
smuggler-skipper replied “ with a horrid expression,” 
and called his crew to arms who fired with their 
muskets, wounding one of the “‘ Eagle’s ” crew, and 
followed this up by also firing their swivel-guns. 
But a Revenue captain who could be intimidated 
“with a horrid expression ” would be likely to have 
under him a crew that would bolt like rabbits at 
the first shot. As soon as their swivel-guns began to 
operate from the smuggler, most of the “ Eagle’s ” 
men hastened below deck, and Captain Whitehead 
“thought it prudent to get away from her as fast 
as he could.” Thank Heaven that we had no such 
Mitchells and Whiteheads during the war, in command 
of our Auxiliary Patrol trawlers, who fought and 
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shelled submarines until one of them went to the 
bottom. Actually the smuggler not merely continued 
to fire at the “‘ Eagle’ but chased her for a whole 
hour after. It was old “Smoker ’”’ again in his 130-ton 
cutter, with a stalwart crew of forty. His real name 
was David Browning, and he was recognised by the 
‘“* Hagle’s”’ crew, who had quite a respect for him. 
‘““Smoker’s”’ craft carried fourteen carriage-guns, 
four 3-pdrs. and a good number of swivel-guns, so 
she was a pretty tough customer to tackle. During 
this affray she had put about twenty shots into the 
‘‘ Kagle’s”’ sails, as well as doing considerable other 
damage. 

But as there always comes a day of reckoning, so 
the time came one day when “Stoney” and the 
** Kent ’’ met their fate. In this case it occurred but 
three months later, and this is how it happened. 
The two Excise sloops, the ‘‘ Prince of Wales” and 
the ‘‘ Royal George,”’ were off St. Abb’s Head when 
information reached them that the “ Kent ” had been 
seen off Flamborough Head. They accordingly sailed 
South and off Filey fell in with her and hailed the 
smuggler, who promptly beat to quarters and shouted 
to the two Government sloops : “ Fire, you , and 
be to you.” The engagement began and went 
on for an hour, when along came H.M.S. “ Pelican,”’ 
a frigate. In order to get away, the “‘ Kent,”’ seeing 
she was overpowered, now used her sweeps, after 
the manner of the old Elizabethan galleasses, and 
drew off. The ‘‘ Pelican,” managed to overhaul her, 
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and by this time H.ML.S: “‘ Arethusa ”’ had also come 
up, and in the présence of such superior force 
“Stoney”? had not much chance. The two Naval 
captains now let the two sloops run in and capture 
the “ Kent,” who was found to be armed with 
sixteen 4-pdrs., twenty swivel-guns, and possessed 
a large stock of gunpowder, blunderbusses, and 
muskets. 

The “ Kent ” was taken into Hull, and “ Stoney ” 
was found. to be an outlaw whose name was George 
Fagg. Several of the crew had been killed, but 
among the thirty-nine prisoners taken out of her 
were those who had murdered a dragoon the previous 
year, whilst the latter had been assisting a Customs 
officer at Whitby. The hatches of the ‘‘ Kent” on 
being removed disclosed a large cargo, consisting of 
1974 half-ankers of spirits and 554 oilskin bags of 
tea. The “ Kent’ had been specially built for the 
work at Folkestone, her mainmast being 77 ft. long 
and her mainboom 57 ft. The latter had been 
rendered quite unserviceable and the former shot 
through in a couple of places, her sail also having 
been much damaged by shot. Ship and tackle were 
appraised at £1405 16s., and there was a reward out 
of £100 for the arrest of the men who had murdered 
the dragoon ; so this defeat of ‘‘ Stoney’s ”’ “ Kent ” 
was quite a profitable undertaking. But whilst 
“Stoney” was in prison, ‘“‘Smoker” went on as 
before off the Yorkshire coast, terrifying the King’s 
cutters and acting pretty well as he liked. The 
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Captain Whitehead already mentioned reported that 
he seldom went for a cruise without being fired on, 
and he had observed that some of these smuggling 
craft carried musket-proof breast-works—a kind of 
primitive armour-plating. 

These eighteenth-century smugglers were now at 
the top of their success, and when the profits were so 
great and their own ships so well manned and armed, 
it needed a very determined King’s ship to beat them. 
Take the two following cases as illustrative of this. 
At Bridport (west of Portland Bill) there belonged 
a 100-ton cutter named ‘“‘ Swift,’’ which carried sixteen 
guns and a crew of fifty. During the year 1783 she 
made several runs across to the Continent and landed 
her goods east of Torbay. In fact, on each occasion 
she managed to get ashore two thousand casks of 


spirit and four or five tons of tea, which were pre- 


sently brought inland by two hundred men, in defiance 
of the Revenue officials. A bigger craft still was the 
250-ton “‘ Ranger,” who mounted twenty-two guns 
and carried a crew of nearly a hundred. She had 
been built in that notorious smuggling village of 
Cawsand, on the west side of Plymouth Sound, and 
now did very profitable work after the manner of 
the ‘“‘ Swift.” But besides such comparatively big 
craft, there were many 18- to 25-ton fishing craft 
belonging to Torbay which used to run across the 
Channel, load up with the usual contraband, then 
hover about off the land until assured they were 
clear of the Revenue cutters, and finally they would 
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run into the Bay, land, sink, or raft their cargoes, 
and assume an air of innocence. 

By the year 1784 there were forty-four Revenue 
cutters or sloops in the service, costing the Govern- 
ment a yearly sum of about £1000 a ship. The largest 
of these craft was the 210-ton “ Repulse,”’ with thirty- 
three men, based on Colchester, the next in size 
being the 194-ton ‘“‘ Tartar,” carrying thirty-one 
men, and based on Dover. Some of these craft were 
hired ; others had been built specially for the Customs 
authorities. Four years later the practice of hiring 
these ships came to an end, for the system in that 
respect was open to corruption in this highly corrupt 
age of qur history. As an incentive to duty, the 
cutters were allowed prize money, the captain receiv- 
ing a half, the mate a quarter, and the remaining 
quarter being divided among the crew. 

The reader will note we have spoken of these 
Revenue cruisers sometimes as cutters and sometimes 
as sloops. Practically sloops and cutters at that time 
were identical with but minor differences. For a long 
time the basic difference lay in the fact that a cutter 
could reeve her bowsprit, whilst a sloop had a fixed 
bowsprit. But in 1822 the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General, after a difficult case had been raised, stated 
that the distinction lay not in the bowsprit but in 
the build and form of the hull. A learned judge in 
1795 endeavoured to define the difference between 
these craft—a definition that was entirely at variance 
with Falconer and other nautical authorities of the 
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time. But when lawyers attempt to interfere with 
the seaman’s job, we may well smile and look the 
other way. . 

If we want to picture in our minds what a Revenue 
cutter looked like, we have only to go to the novels 
of Captain Marryat, who was in this service. He 
informs us that we can tell she is a Preventive 
cutter by the number of gigs and galleys “ which she 
has hoisted up all round her. She looks like a vessel 
that was about to sail with a cargo of boats: two on 
deck, one astern, one on each side of her. You 
observe that. she was painted black, and all her boats 
are white. She is not such an elegant vessel as the 
yacht, and she is much more lumbered up. . . . Let 
us go on board. You observe the guns are iron and 
painted black, and her bulwarks are painted red ; 
it is not a very becoming colour, but then it lasts a 
long while, and the dockyard is not very generous 
on the score of paint—or lieutenants of the Navy 
troubled with much spare cash. She has plenty 
of men, and fine men they are; all dressed in red 
flannel shirts and blue trousers ; some of them have 
not taken off their canvas or tarpaulin petticoats, 
which are very useful to them, as they are in the buats 
night and day, and in all weathers. But we will 
at once go down into the cabin, where we shall find 
the lieutenant who commands her, a master’s mate, 
and a midshipman. They have each their tumbler 
before them, and are drinking gin-toddy, hot, with 
sugar—capital gin, too, *bove proof; it is from that 
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small anker standing under the table. It was one 
that they forgot to return to the Custom House 
when they made their last seizure.” 

The Revenue cutters were told to keep an especial 
watch on the homeward-bound East Indiamen. There- 
fore when sighted coming up Channel these full- 
rigged ships would be shadowed by the cutters from 
one station to another, and even when the East 
Indiamen had come to anchor in the Downs; for 
the boatmen from Deal would come off and purchase 
large quantities of tea, and then send it up to London 
by means of the “ duffers”’ without having paid 
taxes. The way these boatmen used to smuggle 
the tea ashore was to conceal it on their person as 
follows: Tea was hidden in a cotton bag made to 
fit the crown of the hat, and thus a couple of pounds 
could be carried. Some more was carried in a speci- 
ally designed waistcoat, fitted with plenty of pockets. 
A lot more was carried in a “ bustle ” fitted over the 
lower part of the body, and a few more pounds were 
put up in thigh-pieces fastened round the legs with 
strings, and worn underneath the trousers. With all 
these mysterious pockets filled, every man could 
step ashore with 80 lbs. of tea. Multiply this by several 
visits and many boats; the answer is a distinct and 
heavy loss to the Revenue. The cutters were ordered 
to rummage these Deal boats, but of course they 
found nothing, and it was a long time before the 
ingenious devices were discovered. 

But the West Indiamen were nearly as bad. We 
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may mention the case of the ‘“‘ Caroline’? which set 
sail one May day from the Island of St. Thomas 
with a cargo of dutiable goods. Having crossed the 
Atlantic and entered the English Channel she arrived 
in due time off Fairlight (near Rye), where the local 
boatmen were on the look-out. As soon as she ap- 
proached, off went a boat to meet her, a line was made 
fast, and up clambered the boatmen. Having gone _ 
into the captain’s cabin and bargained, they purchased 
25 gallons of rum and some coffee, the average price 
of rum that year being about 20s. a gallon. Into this 
particular boat went one cask of rum, 3 ewt. of coffee 
in a barrel, and 2 cwt. in a bag. After it had been 
lowered over the side and stowed at the bottom of 
the boat, the ‘‘ Caroline’? continued up channel 
while the boat made for the shore. On this occasion, 
however, the Customs authorities were very much on 
the alert, and the incident ended before one of His 
Majesty’s judges. 

We saw just now some regrettable examples of 
cowardice in the North Sea. But this delinquency 
was not unknown in the English Channel at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. About the 
middle of March, 1807, the Revenue cutter ‘‘ Swan ”’ 
was cruising off Swanage. She was one of the biggest 
craft, having a burden of 154 tons, a crew of twenty- 
three, and was armed with twelve 4-pdrs., two 9-pdrs., 
and small arms, under the command of Captain Com- 
ben, one of those chicken-hearted people who ought 
never to have had such a command. He was in- 
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formed by the Swanage ‘Sea Fencibles ’—a kind 
of volunteer Preventive coastguard service—that 
three smuggling luggers were hovering about the 
coast, and these volunteers even offered some of their 
men to reinforce the ‘“‘ Swan’s’’ crew, so that the 
luggers might be captured. Comben, however, was 
one of those miserable despondents who have already 
lost a fight before it has begun. “If Iwastotake them 
on board,” was his reply to the volunteers, “and fall in 
with the enemy we could not do anything with them.” 

In that spirit he sailed away in the “Swan” to 
the eastward, at midnight made the Needles, and 
now it fellcalm. The luggers had oars and soon hove 
in sight, but as they approached, Comben, instead of 
preparing to receive them, did nothing. Actually 
one of the crew, named Edward Bartlett, had to 
suggest that he might be allowed to fetch the grape 
and canister from below, but the miserable captain 
replied : “‘ There is more in the cabin than we shall 
want ; it will be of no use; it is all over with us.” 
Such was the magnificent fighting spirit of a command- 
ing officer who had signed on for the prevention of 
smuggling craft, that not merely did he issue no 
orders to his crew, but the latter even had to urge 
him to fight, and it was not till the luggers were 
quite close to the cutter that he could be persuaded 
to do anything at all. Then for three-quarters of 
an hour the crew fought the luggers, and were at 
their stations when Comben shouted out to the 
luggers : “‘ Leave off firing ; I have struck,” 
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Throughout the whole engagement he had been 
overcome with fear, and had never encouraged his 
men; and now, seeing that he had surrendered, the 
crew not unnaturally jumped into the cutter’s boat 
and rowed ashore, leaving their gallant commander 
to take care of the ship. The rest of the story is 
brief. The smugglers came aboard, took charge of 
the cutter, and carried Comben across to France, 
where he remained for seven years. Having arrived 
back in England, his disgraceful conduct was investi- 
gated, whereupon he put up the extraordinary 
defence that his men had deserted him. Seeing that 
he had previously surrendered, this statement was 
untenable. The crew, having safely reached shore, 
were again employed in the Preventive Service, and 
it is to be hoped they got shipped next time with 
a better skipper. 
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© cs [= means which the smugglers used for 

signalling was as follows: The simplest 

and most elementary method was to wave 
a lantern from a hill or prominent position. Some- 
times they set fire to a bundle of straw near the edge 
of a cliff by means of flint and steel. Coloured lights, 
especially blue, were latterly very favourable; and 
for proximate signalling on calm nights the firing 
of a pistol sufficed. If a smuggling craft by day 
wished to signal to the shore he would lower or 
hoist certain sails so many times. 

I have recently come across some interesting 
information concerning the ways of smugglers in 
Devonshire belonging to the last period of the 
industry. This information is based on a number of 
letters written from Australia by a Devonian who 
became a prosperous merchant near Sydney, but 
in his youth (circa 1850-60) used to help his father 
and friends in running brandy into England from 
France. The French smuggling ship was piloted by 
a certain son of Devon who kept a cider-shop, but 
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was a retired sea-captain. Having arrived off'the 
south coast of his native county, he used to heave- 
to until the coloured light was seen, when the brandy 
would be hoisted out into small boats, and the French 
ship would return to her continental port. The 
local coastguard strongly suspected the proprietor 
of the cider-shop, and as soon as he disappeared from 
home a strict watch was kept on the coast east of 
Exmouth, but they could never catch him. Fifty 
local men were organised to carry the hundred kegs 
of brandy from the boats at the right time up the 
cliffs, but the difficulty was to get these men to pro- 
ceed separately, and not in a mob, lest the coastguards 
should see them. 

At various points some of the men were posted to 
keep a smart look-out for the coastguards, and if 
the latter appeared before the kegs had been got 
away, the smugglers had no hesitation in pouncing 
on the Government men and securing them with 
ropes. At the top of the cliff it had been arranged 
for a cart to be in waiting, and having received its 
load it was then driven off to a hole in the 
ground or cave, the entrance of which was hidden 
by stones packed tight on the top of the trap-door. 
But the coastguards were ever on the look-out for 
such hiding places, and used to go about with spears 
for poking suspicious bits of ground. In order to 
counteract this, the smugglers on the other hand 
would keep an empty cart or waggon standing idly 
over the spot. There are many places along the coast 
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in the West Country where you will find either the 
name or the caves, or both, where less than a century 
ago the smuggler used to have his depots. At Beer 
Head, Devon, there is a fine smuggler’s cave, and the 
name “ Brandy Head ”’ tells its own story. Further 
east, there are still some caves near Lulworth Cove, 
but one could draw up quite a fine list of the creeks 
and nooks and holes in the cliffs in many parts of 
the British Isles if one had the time. 

But where the coast-line is not rocky the smugglers 
had to land on the open, exposed beach, and this 
required a good deal of nerve. One of the hot-beds 
of smuggling was the neighbourhood of Dungeness. 
About ten o’clock one night in February, 1805, two 
Revenue cutters, the “ Tartar” and “ Lively,’ were 
cruising off here, quite close-in-shore, on the look-out 
for smuggling craft, and suddenly sighted a suspicious- 
looking lugger. The latter was a big craft, and decked. 
Having been seen to run her nose on the beach, a 
boat was lowered with a crew from two of the cutters, 
who rowed alongside the lugger just as the latter 
had taken the ground. As soon as the smugglers 
espied the Government boat, they scrambled out of 
the lugger and ran along the beach. This confirmed 
the Government men in their suspicions, for they 
had previously observed flashes from the shore, and 
now, led this time by two Revenue captains who were 
not cowards, they jumped aboard the lugger, found 
her name was “ Diana ” and that she had a fine, rich 
cargo consisting of 665 casks of brandy, 118 casks 
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of rum, and 287 casks of Geneva gin, as well as wine, 
tobacco, and tea; quite a respectable haul. 

In less than an hour, however, an infuriated crowd 
came rushing down to the beach armed with weapons 
and bludgeons, for the lugger’s crew had by this time 
got in touch with their friends, and told them the 
bad news. Indignation at being robbed of their 
goods and hatred of the King’s men sent this gang 
of ruffians into the wildest anger. On they came, 
some mounted on horseback, most of them shouting 
oaths and threats, and surrounded the bows of the 
lugger. ‘‘ We’re going to rescue the lugger and her 
goods,” they exclaimed defiantly. The Revenue 
men replied by warning them that they had better 
keep away or violence would have to be used to 
prevent such threats being carried out. 

It is impossible to reason with a mob in this frame 
of mind. By this time the tide had ebbed and the 
‘“* Diana ”’ was lying on her side. Soon the smugglers 
opened fire with their fire-arms, and several muskets 
were levelled at the Revenue men. It was going to be 
a hot business before it was finished. One villainous 
member of the gang presented a piece close to one 
of the Revenue men, whose name was Dawkins, but 
the latter was able to wrest it from him before any 
harm was done. Equally quickly, another smuggler, 
armed with a cutlass, brought the blade down on to 
Dawkins’ thumb, wounding him. Then a general 
engagement began. The smugglers continued to 
fire, but unfortunately the powder of the Revenue 
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>The ‘‘Diana,” a big craft with a large cargo of contraband, had just run on the 

beach when she aroused the suspicions of two Revenue cutters. She was boarded, 

and the smugglers scrambled ashore and made off to return with an infuriated crowd 

of friends, The fight was sharp but with the aid of the military the smugglers were 
driven off. 
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men had become wet, so that only one of their band 
could return the fire. At length, finding that they 
were no match for their aggressors, they were compelled 
to quit the lugger and make a successful retreat to 
some neighbouring barracks where the Lancashire 
Militia were quartered. Thus a sergeant and guard 
were requisitioned to aid them, and the fire of the 
enemy was more evenly returned. One of the smug- 
glers was shot, and before long, unable to resist 
any longer, the smugglers ceased fire, and the beach 
was cleared of the mob. In due course a prosecution 
was ordered, but as no capture had been made a 
reward of £200 was offered. As might be expected, 
no one came forward to claim the reward, and it was 
not until eight or nine years afterwards that the 
necessary information was obtained. Search was 
made and two wanted men, natives of Lydd (near 
to Dungeness), were arrested and put on their trial. 
There was no doubt that these were the two ring- 
leaders in the mob that night, and were heard to 
offer a guinea a man to any who would assist in 
rescuing the seized property. But in spite of the 
evidence that was adduced, such was the condition 
of things in those days, that the men were found 
not guilty. 

But as the eighteenth century got Sider, the 
methods of both smugglers and Revenue men became 
modified. The Preventive service had become better 
organised and smartened up, but from about 1815 
onwards the smugglers relied less on violence than 
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on ingenuity. From now, for the next ten years, 
there was scarcely a device which they left untried, 
and some of these were exceedingly clever, and are 
well worth our attention. One craft was reasonably 
suspected of bringing from France a good deal of 
silk and other goods. As soon as her legitimate 
cargo of market-produce had been put ashore one 
day, an official boarded her and searched her 
thoroughly from deck to keelson, but he could find 
nothing incriminating. Still he persisted, and had 
part of her ceiling examined, and was then surprised 
to notice that some of the nails looked uncommonly 
new. He therefore had the ceiling ripped off and 
then discovered that a large amount of contraband 
goods had been neatly stowed between the ship’s 
timbers. 

On another occasion, just before Christmas, the 
Customs’ officers at Weymouth went aboard a vessel 
named “The Three Brothers,” and discovered 
sixteen half-ankers and seven small kegs of spirits 
concealed under stone and iron ballast. In another 

3a ship a bulkhead was found to be double and not 
“single, the intervening space of about 7 ft. by 2 ft. 

_ being filled with spirits, wine, and French plums. 

One vessel was discovered to have even false bows. 
This was found out by measuring the deck on the 
port side and the ship below, a difference of a foot 
becoming manifest. On entering the hold, he exam- - 
ined the bulkhead, and observed that the nails of 
the cleats on the starboard side had been drawn. 
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He then proceeded to force off the cleats, whereupon 
one of the boards of the bulkhead fell down and then 
a number of Kast India silk goods came tumbling 
out. 

Of course the wily smuggler had always got an 
excuse ready. Let us suppose, for example, that 
last night the signal was against his confederate, 
who was compelled to drop the kegs overboard and 
anchor them in fairly shoal water. The off-shore 
fisherman has come out this morning in his open boat, 
located the spot and hauled in the kegs. He is now 
heading for the shore, when up sails one of the 
Revenue cutters who calls his attention to the kegs, 
and informs him they would have to be confiscated. 
It was then that the other would reply that whilst 
they were out on the fishing-grounds working their 
nets, they happened to bring up these casks which had 
“evidently” thus broken adrift from the warp. 
Sometimes they would pretend that they had found 
these casks floating, and that they must assuredly 
have been thrown overboard by a smuggling vessel 
chased by one of the cutters. It was not always 
that such plausible yarns were believed, but it was z 
difficult to disprove them. ‘ 

In a certain lugger named the “ Fame,” thirty- 
three packages of China crape and silk were cunningly 
concealed in the ballast bags. There was one package 
in each bag, so beautifully covered up with shingles, 
or small stones, that no one was likely to be suspicious. 
Another dodge was to have the iron ballast cast in 
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such a form that it was hollow. The goods were 
then concealed inside, and the iron sealed up again. 
In one craft belonging to Folkestone which used stone 
ballast, the smugglers had gone to the trouble of 
hollowing out the stones and then fitting them with 
tin cases, which in turn were filled with spirits. 
Vessels trading from the Channel Islands were fairly 
notorious. One ship arrived with sacks said to con- 
tain potatoes, but on being opened four of the sacks 
contained many rolls of tobacco fashioned so cleverly 
as to resemble the size and shape of the vegetable. 
They had then been skilfully covered over with a 
thin skin, and finally treated with clay. The result 
was a most perfect imitation. 

Similarly a ship arrived from Jersey with some 
boxes of prunes, but on examining the boxes it was 
found that there was a space between the layers of 
prunes, and in this space were concealed such dutiable 
articles as silk, scarves, and gloves, a square piece 
of lead being inserted to make the total weight appear 
approximately correct. But one of the most ingenious 
methods of all was that of a man who resolved to 
smuggle tobacco. First of all he obtained the required 
amount of tobacco, then he divided the amount into 
two strands, and then made these strands into a rope, 
every bit of it being dutiable. He next took a three- 
strand hawser and laid this over the tobacco, so that 
when the hawser was finished it was quite impossible 
to suspect tobacco without first cutting the hawser 
or unlaying it. Sometimes even hollow oars and hollow 
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Spars were used for conveying spirits, and another 
practice was to fit a false keel to the ship outside. 
Thus, so long as the ship were afloat the Customs’ 
official could rummage as much as he liked but he 
would never find anything. 

A certain band of Sussex smugglers hit upon 
rather a novel plan. They obtained a flat-bottomed: 
boat without thwarts, three holes were bored into 
her bottom to keep her below the level of the sea 
and she was then filled with kegs of spirits, and a net 
covered her fore and aft so that the kegs could not 
be washed out. The smack would then tow this 
invisible boat until she got into soundings, when it 
would be let go and allowed to anchor itself—still 
submerged—by means of grapnels provided at both 
bow and stern. Later on when it was low water at 
night, boats would come out and sweep along the 
bottom of the sea in that neighbourhood. They would 
soon locate her and tow her right up to the beach. 

But about the year 1860 smuggling as a livelihood 
had begun to wane. On the one hand the Revenue 
service had caused the smugglers to be squeezed 
with a death-grip; whilst on the other hand the 
consumption of whisky had begun to take the place 
of brandy. Thus, as in other trades, the law of 
supply and demand entered, and there were many 
subsidiary considerations which entered into the 
subject. There was not the same oppression of the 
poorer classes, trade of an honourable, though less 
exciting, nature tempted some from these smuggling 
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ventures, and others escaped to the colonies when 
wanted by the authorities. On the whole, smuggling 
became not sufficiently profitable to reward the risk 
of lives and craft; so it died out, and with it one 
of the most interesting phases of our sea-roving 
history. . 


Sea Roving in the Golden Age 
of the Sailing Ship 


CHAPTER XVII 


O one will deny that the golden age of the 
sailing ship was covered roughly by the 
first seventy years of the nineteenth century, 

when the development of the ship herself and the 
art of the seaman attained heights of perfection not 
since surpassed. This period comprises such wonder- 
ful craft as the old East Indiamen, the China opium 
clippers, and the tea clippers. It saw, too, the amalga- 
mation of the medieval ideas of shipping with the 
new age; the fusing of those sound sea-ideas which 
had opened up the world with the modern spirit 
which was beginning to express itself in terms of 
steam and irom; and subsequently in steel. * 


If you look at the merchant ships throughout the 


ages you will find that they were built for carrying 
capacity and not for speed. It-is the same with the 
old sailing-ship of the line. Even some of the frigates 
and corvettes could have been designed with finer 
lines. But the development of the sailing, or indeed 
any kind of ship as it is to-day, is the result of in- 
fluences exercised by practically every sea nation 
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in the world’s history. Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek, 
Roman, Chinese, Arabian, Portuguese, Spaniard, 
Viking, Dutchman, Frenchman, American—all have 
had a hand in the great result. 

It was the Baltimore clippers of the last-mentioned 
country which were the first ships built with a view 
to speed rather than the ability to carry cargo, and 
they date back to the time of the American War of 
Independence. These craft had long easy lines, were 
very fast to windward, and with them, I believe, 
was introduced the term “ clipper,’ though as other 
vessels, designed for speed, began to be built, this 
generic name was applied also to them. The East 
Indiamen of the beginning of the nineteenth century 
were designed and built to carry the largest amount 
of cargo; not to get it home in the shortest time. 
But there is nothing like competition for accelerating 
originality, and this came with a bang. 

Ever since the time of Queen Elizabeth the East 
India Company had enjoyed a monopoly of trading 
to the East. This wonderful privilege had been pre- 
served to them in spite of all the inggrovements in 
commerce and the development of democracy and 
industrialism ; in spite, too, of the many abuses 
of which the East India Company or its servants 
had been guilty. The Company had its own ships, 
its own dockyard, and was a kind of Navy. They 
were so well armed and drilled that its ships on 
occasions defeated French men-of-war. Now all 
this rich monopoly did not do much to upset con- 
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ventions of shipbuilding. Vessels stil] went on being 
built in England after the old patterns, 

But in the year 1814 the Indian monopoly was 
abolished, though China was. for a time reserved as 
the East India Company’s exclusive preserve. 
Provided the ship was not less than 350 tons 
anyone now could trade to India, and the result 
of doing away with this old trade-barrier was 
that an enormous impetus was suddenly given to 
shipping. One of the first things to manifest itself 
was the impetus thus given to shipbuilding. Scotts, 
of Greenock, in 1818 launched the “ Christian,” and 
two years later the “ Bellfield ” (of 478 register tons), 
for the London-Calcutta trade, though of course 
the East India Company’s ships were still trading in 
their majestic manner, Presently they began to find, 
owing to the new spirit of competition, that they had 
been paying too much for the building of their ships 
—£40 a ton as compared with £25 a ton in the case 
of the other traders. By the year 1880 this competi- 
tion had created such an influence that the freights 
to India had dropped to £10 a ton. Thus, there was 
more trade East, and there was a greater incentive 
to build better sailing ships, more especially as naval 
architecture and scientific shipbuilding were now 
something utterly different from the unintellectual, 
clumsy methods of the eighteenth century. 

Now from about 1880 to 1850 there flourished the 
famous China opium clippers. The importation of 
this terrible drug into China, with its ruinous effect 
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on human souls and bodies, was illegal. Thus it 


had to be smuggled into the country, and small 
clippers were specially built which would be capable 
of making the passage from India to China with the 
utmost speed, carrying on in the vilest weather. 
Built for speed, these trading craft were mostly 
brig or schooner rig. Then in 1841 came the com- 
petition in the shape of the American opium clippers, 
the ‘‘ Zephyr” of the following year being a very 
beautiful model, which in smooth water, on the wind, 
was supposed to have had no equal in her time. The 
last of the American opium clippers was built in 
1851, and about 1860 came the last of the British 
opium clippers. 

But as the East India Company had lost their right 
of monopoly to India, so in 1834 they lost the 
monopoly of the trade to China. Up till then these 
majestic but slow East Indiamen ships, nick-named 
for their slowness ‘‘ waggons,’’ used to come home 
from China with silks and tea and other native 
products, and in no particular hurry, for the reasons 
that there was no one else to compete against. But 
now came a new era that will ever be historic. Just 
before their charter ran out, the Company did begin 
to build faster ships, and for a few years after the 
end of their monopoly\had run out, the competition 
did not become great until new treaty ports were 
opened. With the “ forties’ comes really the new 
chapter, usually known to all lovers of the sea as 
the famous clipper-ship period. 
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Here again was the American influence via Balti- 
more. They came over in their fast clippers, took 
cargoes of tea from Canton, and literally “raced ” 
back to New York and Boston, These Yankee 
clippers were much criticised because they were of 
such a revolutionary type. Instead of the full bow, 
cutwater and figurehead you had now a long, knife- 
like wedge of a ship with an exceptional length in 
proportion to her beam. It is to the famous American 
“ Rainbow,” of 1845, with her wonderful turn of 
speed, that the clipper-ship traces back her ancestry. 
Up till about 1860 these American tea clippers were 
famous, and they made some amazing passages, 
They used to sail out direct, but when the Californian 
gold boom came along they sailed round the Horn, 
called at San Francisco and thence to China. 

This historic gold-rush fired men with the “ get- 
rich-quick ” frenzy, and time was of prime importance. 
Only the fastest ships were wanted, and along the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States a tremendous 
impetus was given to shipbuilding. The most famous 
of all the Yankee clippers was the “ Flying Cloud,” 
built in 1851, which on the passage between New 
York and San Francisco actually made a day’s 
run once of 427 miles. In short, that was a period 
of the world’s history when th: Americans seemed to 
be having it all their own way as regards prime place 
in the sailing ship. They had risked convention, they 
had thrown to the winds the old ideas of naval 
architecture, and not merely begun to think for them- 
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selves, but to show the courage of their convictions 
by building such daring yet successful ships. Pos- 
sessing unlimited supplies of timber, they were in 
a position to build wooden ships at a far lower rate 
than ourselves. This did not do British shipbuilders 
much good, for between the years 1841 and 1847 
forty shipbuilding firms in the Sunderland area alone 
went bankrupt. But we were being handicapped 
by the tonnage law, which, until 1854, encouraged 
the building of a slow type of vessel ; and the naviga- 
tion laws, which were not repealed until 1849, were 
also a drag on improvement in shipping. 

From 1850 to 1875 is the period of the British 
tea-clipper, and this is how it all came about. Ship- 
owners and shipbuilders were all in the depths of 
gloom; the American clippers were having it all 
their own way. Then they began to think, and when 
men do that they are half-way to getting over any 
problem. Why had the Yankee clippers done so 
well ? Because they were of superior design, some- 
thing in accordance with fresh knowledge. The 
American clippers were bringing tea from China to 
London and getting most of the freights. Then there 
arose, aS there usually does in any big crisis, one 
indispensable man. That man was Richard Green, 
a Blackwall shipbuilder, a man of far-seeing views, 
and a man of courage. He at once began to build 
a British clipper-ship which would give the Americans 
something to take notice of. The result was seen in 
the celebrated ‘‘ Challenger,’ which was built to 
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sail against the American clipper “‘ Challenge.”’ So 
in 1852 we find Green’s ship arrived in China and 
loaded with a cargo of tea, and she left in company 
with the American ‘“ Challenge,’ which was about 
three times as big. Tremendous excitement was 
taken in the race to England and Green’s ship won 
by two days. 

Then other British firms entered into this inter- 
national contest, and the sailing ship accordingly 
progressed. It is impossible here to detail every 
stage of improvement, but we can give some of the 
important landmarks of this progress. Scott, of 
Greenock, built the clipper ‘Lord of the Isles” 
in 1858, which was an entirely new kind of clipper, 
inasmuch as she was built of iron, very fine at the 
ends, though already the wooden clippers “‘ Storno- 
way” and “ Chrysolite ” had been making some fine 
passages between China and England. From Aber- 
deen came a fine breed of clippers, and the Australian 
gold rush affected them much as the Californian 
had influenced shipbuilding in America. Steele, 
of Greenock, built such wonderful clippers as the 
 Taeping,” “ Ariel,” and others which are held in 
remembrance by all who take a pride in the sea and 
ships. 

In 1856 came a new incentive for making fast 
passages, when £1 a ton premium was allowed to the 
first ship which arrived with her cargo of tea in the 
London Docks. In consequence there followed some 
wonderful passages all the way home from China. 
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Then from about 1860 to 1870 came the summit of _ 
these clippers, a time when shipbuilders and Naval 
architects were doing their very best to provide a 
breed of unique captains, with vessels worthy of 
the crews which caused them to create such extra- 
ordinary records. We shall never see such a time 
of high seamanship again. It will be looked back on 
centuries hence in the romantic manner with which 
we peer into the Elizabethan age of Drake and 
Davis. In this Victorian period there stand out 
conspicuously such well-known clipper-ships as the 
*“ Aerial,” “‘ Taeping,” “‘ Sir Lancelot,’ “ Titania,” 
“Cutty Sark,” ‘“‘ Thermopylae,” and so on. In 
form and construction they were exquisite creations, 
with lovely lines and the look of a genuine thorough- 
bred. That was the time when the shipwright’s art 
was something to be proud of. To-day everyone of 
these famous clipper-ships has gone—save one. 
That is the “‘ Cutty Sark,’’ now fortunately bought 
back from the Portuguese. 

During the autumn of 1920 this vessel, now rigged 
as a barquentine, came into the port of London, and 
having been berthed in the Surrey Dock, there was 
made by some of us who love ships a pilgrimage 
through the slums in order to see this delectable 
creature. There was no difficulty in finding her among 
the steamers and other sailing craft, for with one 
look you felt as if you recognised a friend you had 
heard of all the days of your life. There she was, 
with her weather-beaten hull recently arrived across 
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the Atlantic, but the old-time method of painting 
the black ports on her side as it was in the time of 
Nelson and the old East Indiamen. Her bow was 
more like that of a schooner-yacht, and this slim 
beauty spread right aft to her stern. Climbing up 
a Jacob’s ladder over her gunwale one felt much the 
same thrill as if one could have gone aboard the 
“ Golden Hind,” and one trod the decks with some- 
thing approaching reverence. A rough gang were 
busy discharging timber over the side from Pensacola, 
and those of her crew remaining on board were 
niggers. We wandered aft, went up on to the poop, 
stood by the wheel—damaged by a series of bad 
weather—thought of the fine race of skippers whose 
pride she had once been, and of the gallant, hard- 
case British seamen who had once the privilege of 
handling the fastest British clipper-ship that ever 
sailed the seas. It would have broken their hearts 
to have seen her in the present condition. Externally 
the hull was as good teak as the day she was built, 
but on deck gone were all that smartness, polished 
brass-work, nicely-kept rail, clean paint-work, holy- 
stoned whiteness, and those thousand-and-one items 
which at once rise to the eye and denote pride of ship. 

The Portuguese mate came along and conducted 
us into the saloon, where the very doors and door- 
knobs suggested the period kept alive in domestic 
circles to-day only by the albums of old-fashioned 
family portraits. The table was athwart ship, and 
us the leaves were lifted there were revealed actually 
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some of the old charts with which she had navigated 
in the days of her prime. With its pannelling and 
fire-place, one felt that it wanted only a mutton- 
chop whiskered, keen-sailing captain of the olden 
days to walk in and tell us about some of his finest 
passages, when he cracked on fit to take the spars 
out of her. A modern chart was produced, and we 
saw her noon positions all the way across the Atlantic 
until she fell in with atrocious weather near the 
Azores. (She was at this date called the “ Ferreira.’’) 

Walking forward, there were many things to in- 
terest a ship-lover, but the most surprising was the 
absence of a forecastle—just a small space under the 
foredeck, roomy enough to stow a few warps. The 
holds were spacious, the deck-houses were dark and 
dingy, and full of niggers, and until one of them turned 
up the smoking lantern and created a Rembrandt- 
like effect, you might have thought the place was 
uninhabited. Aloft, shorn of much sail and spars, 
on deck needing an expenditure of varnish, paint, 
and polish, this rather bedrabbled grande dame 
of the ocean needed only someone to come along, 
reclothe her, look after her, and restore her outward 
appearance; for structurally she was sound, and 
the copper-sheathing had already been renewed 
just before the war. It was good to have been aboard 
such a ship, and it will always be a pleasure to ‘look 
back on this connection with the vessels of the Golden 
Age, but one could not resist the deep feeling of 
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regret that the days of the real blue-water sailor- _ 
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men were gone, finished, ended ; and if you re-rigged 
her to-day as she had been designed and sailed, 
where would you be able to find the crew? In the 
“ Cutty Sark” the tea clipper-ship reached absolute 
perfection; she will never be forgotten, even when 
the last of her teak planking has disappeared. For 
now she is in Falmouth Harbour. 

But it is the man who makes the ship—not merely 
the builder and designer, but the captain and crew. 
It was useless to launch and fit-out a crack ship 
unless you could find the right type of captain who 
would not be afraid of driving her. The clipper-ship 
was intended to break records antl get the tea home 
speedily. The ideal captain was one who combined 
moral steadiness with physical courage ; who could 
take big risks without endangering his ship. He 
had to be one whose category was somewhere between 
cautiousness and recklessness. Such men were not 
easy to find, but, when once obtained, they were 
unquestionably giants of the sea rovers. They knew 
their ship and her moods ; they knew what to expect 
of her, and what she could not do. They nursed 
her through trying times ; they let her drive for 
all that she could carry, they watched her night and 
day during a three months’ voyage, seldom going 
below to change their clothing ; and, what is also 
important, they watched the rival clipper racing 
home to get the first cargo of tea ashore. 

All the artfulness and bluff and fine seamanship 
of the modern racing cutter’s skipper, and some- 
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thing else besides, were possessed by these clipper 
captains. The contest was keen, they held in their 
hands their own reputation, the honour of the ship, 
the reputation of builders, designers, and owners. 
But they were backed up by real British sailormen— 
keen, alert, resolute, knowing their job, nimble aloft 
and smart on deck. They knew what was expected 
of them, and on them depended so much the speed 
of ship—not, as to-day, on the coals and machinery 
down below. There is nothing like pride of ship for 
making a fine crew, and these vessels, beautiful to 
behold, gliding over the ocean under a cliff of white 
canvas, were the most inspiring of all the things that 
can make a seaman’s thoughts rise superior to the 
amount of pay that will accrue to him, and the jolly 
good time he will have as soon as he is discharged 
to the shore. They were in a unique ship; and they 
knew it. In the words of the old sea-chanty : 
‘We're all afloat in a very fine clipper, 
Blow, boys, blow. 


Taut and snug a very fine ripper, 
Blow, my Bully Boys, blow. 


Now haul, my lads, and haul her over, 
Blow, boys, blow. 

Come give her a shake and bowl her over, 

Blow, my Bully Boys, blow. 


Soon we'll be in London’s City, 

Blow, boys, blow. 
And see the gals all dressed so pretty, 
Blow, my Bully Boys, blow.” 
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The Cruise of the “« Emden ” 


T may be wondered why in this volume we should 
I devote a chapter to the operations of an enemy 

cruiser which did so much harm in the late 
war to our mercantile shipping, but the answer is 
this. Captain von Muller, her commanding officer, 
although he was a source of great anxiety to us, was 
an honourable foe who waged war in a gentlemanly 
manner and did not disgrace the sea profession, as 
did so many officers serving in German submarines. 
From the study of the exploits of any seafaring man, 
regardless of rank or nationality, we can usually 
find at least something of emulation, and that is 
the reason for the inclusion here of this officer’s 
roving. 

In July, 1914, the German East Asiatic Squadron, 
under Admiral von Spee, consisted of the armoured 
cruisers “‘ Scharnhorst ” and “ Gneisenau” and the 
light cruisers “‘ Emden,” “ Niirnberg,” and “ Leip- 
zig,”’ plus ten gunboats and destroyers of which 
we need take no account. On the last day of the 
month the “‘ Emden ” set out from Tsingtau, cruised 
about the trade route between Nagasaki and 
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Shanghai, and on August 4, the date when Britain 

entered the war, she captured the Russian s.s. 
“Ryasan,” took her into Tsingtau two days later, 
and then put to sea again, after coaling. There 
now accompanied her the Hamburg-American liner 
‘* Markomannia’’ with 6000 tons of coal. For, be 
it remembered, modern naval warfare differs from 
that of the pre-steam period in a very important 
respect. A sailing ship, provided she carries enough 
fresh water and salt beef, can keep the sea for months 
entirely independent of the shore or tenders of any 
sort. With the steamship it is an entirely different 
matter; her usefulness is limited by the length of 
her coal endurance, and in such vessels as the “‘ Em-. 
den,’ which were not economical in the use of coal, 
it was a very serious matter to work out plans that 
would allow of her getting fuel. In the absence of 
coaling bases, there were only two alternatives. One 
was to arrange for tenders ready to supply fuel; the 
other was to trust to the good fortune of capturing 
a ship with plenty of coal. 

Of these two alternatives, the former is open to 
objections, for the reason that the tender is highly 
vulnerable, is a source of anxiety, is frequently of 
slow speed, and generally hampers the operations of 
the cruiser. The latter cannot afford to have her 
activities circumscribed by the distance from the 
tender, and is often unable to make the rendezvous 
by the requisite time. Moreover, whilst the enemy 
is looking for the cruiser he may find the tender, 
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The landing party from the German ship destroyed the wireless station, cut the cable, 


and did all the damage they could, but the cable (1) was temporarily repaired. Mean- 
time the “‘ Emden” had met her fate; but the landing party (2) seized a schooner, the 
§6 Avesha”’ and cot awav. 
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and thus starve the cruiser of her essential engine 
fuel. An additional objection is that if the tender 
can be found, you may be sure that before long the 
cruiser will return to her; and thus both ships are 
caught. The ‘“‘ Emden,” as we shall see presently, 
did not entirely rely on the ‘“ Markomannia,” but 
replenished her bunkers from captured ships. In 
the case of a nation at war having few or no coal 
bases, this kind of raiding cannot go on indefinitely. 
In the hands of a clever, resourceful captain such as 
von Muller, a ship may succeed in doing a great deal 
of damage in a few weeks, and even upset the sea- 
borne trade of the other country ; but the latter’s 
cruisers, provided they do their job, must inevitably 
round-up the culprit before long. 

In order to follow this story it is assumed that the 
reader will supply himself with a chart or map of 
the Eastern hemisphere, without which it is impossible 
to appreciate the moves in the game. Fortunately 
for herself, the ‘‘ Emden ” did not remain in Chinese 
waters or she would have ended her career at the 
hands of British Naval forces in that part of the world. 
After molesting a Japanese mail steamer, she pro- 
ceeded to the island of Paygan in the Ladrones, 
where she had a rendezvous with Admiral von Spee, 
who then despatched her with the “ Markomannia ” 
to the Indian Ocean. The “ Emden ” left on August 
13 and made her way through unfrequented waters, 
stopping six days later to coal from the “ Marko- 
mannia ” off Anguar, and on the 25th again coaled 
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from her tender off Timor (Malay Archipelago). 
By the last day of the month she had molested a 
Dutch steamer, and then proceeded through the Zam- 
bok Straits and kept well to the southward of Java. 
It may be stated that the “‘ Emden” during her 
brief but prosperous career was extremely lucky. 
As an instance of the fact that this kind of modern 
Naval warfare must be only temporary, one has 
merely to point out that on September 4 the “ Em- 
den ’’ had come in-shore to coal near Simalur Island, 
and thus escaped only by a day falling into the hands 
of the British cruiser “‘ Hampshire’’ which was 
coming down the coast in the opposite direction. 
With the ‘“Markomannia”’ still in company, the 
“Emden ” steamed away from Simalur, and on the 
morning of the 10th was crossing the Colombo to 
Calcutta track, and now began her big task, along 
a route where have passed ever since the Tudor period, 
some of the greatest sea-borne wealth in the world. 
Her first capture was the Greek collier ‘“‘ Ponto- 
poros,’: and as this vessel carried 6000 tons of coal, 
the ‘“‘ Emden” wisely decided to keep the neutral 
with her, after putting a prize crew on board. She 
next sank the steamships “Indus,” “ Lovat,” 
“ Killin,” ‘‘ Diplomat,” ‘‘ Trabbock,” and ‘Clan 
Matheson,” and then, having coaled from the “ Ponto- 
poros,” began operating on the Calcutta—Rangoon 
track, and molested the Norwegian “‘ Dovre.”’ Hav- 
ing coaled under way from the “ Markomannia,”’ 
the “ Emden” steamed across the Bay of Bengal 
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and bombarded Madras under cover of night, setting 
on fire the tanks of the Burmah Oil Company and 
thus causing the loss of 425,000 gallons of oil, but, 
on the batteries replying, the ‘‘ Emden” made off 
to the south and rounded the southern end of Ceylon, 
retaining for the present only the ‘‘ Markomannia,” 
but having sent the “ Pontoporos” to await the 
cruiser off Sumatra. This last mentioned act is 
again illustrative of the weakness of the steam man- 
of-war. The speed of the raiding cruiser is that of 
her slowest tender. The ‘“‘ Emden” at this time 
could not afford to be slow. Wireless messages 
were indications enough that she was causing a good 
deal of consternation, and von Muller had a sufficient 
regard for the British Navy to know that he was being 
hunted all over the sea, and when it came to a certain 
stage he would require his utmost speed. Now the 
slow “ Pontoporos ” was harassing his movements, 
so he kept only the ‘‘ Markomannia”’ with him, 
and on the 25th sank the ss. “ King Lud” off 
Point de Galle, when the latter was on her way 
from Alexandria to Calcutta. 

On the same day the “‘ Emden” was fairly close 
to Colombo and could, after nightfall, see a steamer 
coming out silhouetted against the rays of the 
searchlight, and burning her usual navigation lights 
The German was steaming with all lights out, and 
followed the merchantman, which turned out to be 
the “Tymeric,” bound to Falmouth. She was stopped, 
boarded, and sunk. Within a few hours the s.s, 
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“‘ Gryfevale ’’ was also captured, and retained as 
a means of carrying the prisoners. Next day she 
captured also the s.s. ‘“‘ Buresk,” sank the two 
steamers ‘‘ Ribera”’ and “‘ Foyle,” then proceeded 
towards the Maldive Islands and released the “‘ Gry- 
fevale,”’ which safely arrived at Colombo, and landed 
the crews of sunken ships, but the ‘“‘ Buresk,’’ being 
a collier, was retained as a tender. Thus, you might 
say, the ‘“‘ Emden ”’ was living from hand to mouth, 
acting like a highwayman along definite routes, 
where life and property were sure to come along. 
The plan was delightfully simple and worked out 
very successfully as long as it lasted. From her 
crow’s-nest the ‘‘ Emden’s”’ look-out man in clear 
weather could sweep the sea for thirty miles, and she 
had a maximum speed of about 25 knots ; so, having 
sighted an approaching ship it was never long before 
she could come up to her. In the distance she 
resembled one of our British cruisers—see a little 
later on in this chapter—and her sudden appearance 
would rather gladden than dismay the merchant 
captains until they found out her true identity. 

The net result of all this raiding was that it had 
caused considerable alarm to our shipping trade. 
Various Indian routes were declared unsafe, there 
was no telling where the enemy would next show 
herself, and the harbour of Calcutta was becoming 
congested, as ships not unnaturally preferred to 
remain for the present in port. Ashore it created 
great inconvenience, as firms were unable to complete 
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their contracts, and a lot of money was lost through 
chartered ships being unable to get to sea. For a 
time, then, the dislocation of commerce became 
acute, and the worst of it was that in spite of the 
ceaseless efforts of our men-of-war in those seas, 
they never had the slightest luck. The latter, as it 
was, had far too much work and responsibility to 
perform; for convoys had to be escorted, and the 
position of von Spee’s squadron was uncertain and 
a living menace. Whilst the German High Sea 
Fleet was compelled to remain inactive, except for 
an occasional run out and back home, and the sub- 
marine campaign had not yet properly begun, it 
was only the overseas forces of the German Navy 
that could accomplish anything, and as long as they 
were able to keep afloat they did what they could. 
And no ship in the German Navy ever made such 
clean, invigorating Teutonic history as_ their 
** Emden.” } 

On the last day of September the ‘‘ Markomannia ” 
had almost exhausted her supply of coal, so she 
was sent to fill up from the ‘ Pontoporos,’’ the 
“ Buresk”’ in the meantime supplying the need, 
from which the “Emden” coaled on the Ist of 
October at Felidu Atoll, and again on the 10th at 
Diego Garcia in the Chagos Archipelago. Von 
Muller once more had the luck which frequently 
follows in the wake of pluck; for while Captain 
H. W. Grant in H.M.S. “ Hampshire” was looking 
for the “ Emden ” on the eastern side of the Maldive 
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Islands, the ‘‘ Emden ”’ was steaming in the opposite 
direction along the western side. But Muller was 
not to have all the luck: in fact he was to be dealt 
one of those heavy blows which make cruiser- 
raids such ephemeral successes. On the 11th of 
October the British light cruiser ‘‘ Yarmouth,” one 
of the Town class, was sent by Captain Grant to the 
west coast of Sumatra, for he had learnt from Admiral 
Jerram that on the 9th a steamer flying the Greek 
flag had been seen off the West Sumatran coast 
near the island of Pulo Tapak. At ten minutes past 
six on the morning of the 12th, the “ Yarmouth” 
arrived off that island and sighted both the 
‘**Pontoporos”’ and the newly arrived ‘‘ Marko- 
mannia.”’ A few hours later he sank the latter and 
then put to sea again with the ‘ Pontoporos.”’ 
Both ships were found outside territorial waters, 
so there could be no diplomatic complications. 
Though Muller did not know it, this was a grievous 
loss to him, for although the ‘‘ Markomannia”’ had 
only 1300 tons of coal still in her, the ‘‘ Pontoporos ”’ 
still had about 5000 tons. She was taken into 
Singapore, where the coal was sold for the owners of 
the cargo, and the ship herself was eventually restored 
to her original proprietors. 

But the ‘‘ Emden ” and “ Buresk ” were still very 
much alive. Having coaled from the latter on the 
15th, Muller steamed north, and next day off 
Minikoi, which is between the Maldives and the 
south-west coast of India, he captured during the 
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hext four days seven British vessels. On the 
19th he captured the British Admiralty collier 
“ Exford,”’ which he used as a scout, on the 20th 
steamed away in a south-east direction, gave the 
coast of Ceylon a wide berth, and altered course for 
the Nicobar Islands, as the trade routes were now 
too well protected. His only chance was to shift 
his sphere of activity further to the eastward. On 
the 26th he coaled from the “ Buresk”- at the 
Nicobar Islands, then sent her to rendezvous him 
off the Sumatran coast, whilst the “‘ Exford”’ he 
sent to wait near the Cocos Islands, which are well 
to the southward in the Indian Ocean. 

And now Muller did a clever and rather amusing 
thing. Having avoided shipping, and steamed down 
to the Malacca Straits, he altered the appearance of 
his ship by giving the “ Emden” a dummy funnel. 
This was done by making a canvas erection about 
30 ft. high, which was painted and then hoisted 
_by a rope through a pulley attached to a line that 
stretched from the real aftermost funnel to the 
mainmast. The result was that in spite of her 3500 
tons she now looked very much like the four-funnelled 
British cruiser ‘‘ Hampshire,”’ which was three times 
the size. Painted grey and flying the German White 
Ensign aft, not unlike our ships, she resembled also 
our light cruisers “‘ Yarmouth” and ‘“ Newcastle.” 
Of course this method of disguise was an old idea, 
and had been used in British Naval manceuvres 
years ago, but it was a sound scheme and it worked, 
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At the northern entrance to the Malacca’ Straits 
is the Island of Penang, where our ally, the Russian 
cruiser ‘‘ Zhemchug,” was lying in harbour and had 
just come back from a search after the German. 
Picture, then, the ‘‘ Emden ”’ in her new paint and 
disguise at five on the morning of the 28th, 
steaming through the early mist without opposition.. 
She torpedoed the Russian, shelled her, torpedoed 
her again, sank her, and then came out from the 
harbour, and on the way sank also the French de- 
stroyer ‘‘Mousquet.’”’ For a time she was pursued 
by a French destroyer, but on the 81st picked 
up the collier ‘“ Buresk.” On the following day 
occurred what was to us the disastrous Battle ot 
Coronel, in which von Spee defeated the inferior 
squadron under Admiral Cradock. A week later 
Tsing-tau was captured by the Anglo-Japanese 
forces, so that this former German base was now 
definitely denied to von Spee even should he elect 
- to come back across the Pacific. 

It is curious in life to notice, in the light of later 
knowledge, how opposite causes often combine to 
bring about the one big effect. On the Ist day of 
November three distinct events occurred in remote 
corners of the globe, which were to lead, with the 
solemn inevitability of a Wagnerian drama, to the 
final banishment of the German overseas navy. One 
can almost see the cold, clammy hand of. death 
stretched out over the seas, with its fingers gathering 
in the German ships to be squeezed into destruction. 
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On this date von Spee won his short-lived victory 
which was the cause of Admiral Sturdee being sent 
across the Atlantic to sink von Spee at the Battle 
of the Falklands, so that only the ‘“ Dresden ” 
survived, and-that for a very few weeks. On this 
memorable day the “‘ Emden” was setting a course 
down the Indian Ocean for the Cocos Islands, an 
enterprise that led to her destruction; for on this 
day also a huge convoy of thirty-six Australian and 
New Zealand transports weighed anchor in King 
George’s Sound, Australia, and, escorted by H.M.S. 
‘“ Minotaur,”’ “ Melbourne,” and “ Sydney,” set a 
course to pass to the eastward of Cocos Islands. 

During the ensuing week the “‘ Emden” and the 
British ships from the south were eliminating the 
intervening space, so that on the eighth the ‘‘ Emden ” 
had arrived at Direction Island, one of the Cocos 
group. This comprises about twenty atolls about 
“700 miles south-west of Sumatra, producing copra 

wand coco-nuts, having been annexed by Great 

Britain as far back as 1857. Here she picked up 
the “‘ Exford,” took out some stores, sent her off 
to another rendezvous, and with the “ Buresk ” 
cruised round the islands. At the time when the 
“Emden ”’ had met the “‘ Exford,” the Anzac convoy, 
though von Muller did not know it, was only 2380 
miles south-east of the “Emden” and still approach- 
ing. Now let us see how the hand of fate drew 
these two enemies together. 

About six o’clock on the morning of the 9th, having 
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again rigged up her dummy funnel to resemble a British 
cruiser, the “‘ Emden ”’ appeared off the cable station 
at Direction Island, towing an armed launch and two 
boats manned by landing parties with maxims. 
The officials of the Eastern Extension Telegraph Co. 
therefore sent out an S.O.S. signal with their wireless, 
but this was quickly jammed by the “ Emden’s” 
telefunken. The station also telegraphed by cable 
to all available stations and to Admiral Jerram at 
Singapore. Luckily the wireless message was picked 
up by the ‘‘ Minotaur,” but in the meantime the - 
** Emden’s ”’ party had landed, destroyed the station’s 
accumulator, electric machinery, motor engine, the 
switchboard of the wireless, and had also wrecked 
the telegraph house. They further proceeded to fish 
up the cable from the sea, cut it, destroyed the wire- 
less mast, and blew up a house containing spare 
cables. Thus Coeos Islands were now suddenly 
severed from the rest of the world. 

But just before 7 a.m. the “ Melbourne” (which 
had taken the place of the ‘“‘ Minotaur” suddenly 
detached to proceed to South Africa) picked up the 
wireless signal from the station, being now about 
fifty-five miles off. The ‘ Melbourne’s”’ captain, 
knowing that the enemy could only be either the 
*““Emden’”’ or the ‘“ Konigsberg,” despatched the 
“Sydney ” at 7 a.m. to deal with her. This British 
cruiser left the convoy and soon worked up to twenty 
knots, so that at 9.15 a.m. she sighted both land and 
smoke. But about this time the ‘‘ Emden” had 
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sighted the ‘“ Sydney’s” smoke approaching from 
the north-east, so sounded the recall for the shore > 
party. Fifteen minutes later, without waiting for 
the shore party, the ‘‘ Emden” steamed to the north 
in order to meet the “ Sydney,” and at 9.40 a.m. the 
ships were only 9500 yards apart and the action 
began. The rest of the story you probably know. 
The “Emden” was so severely shelled by the 
“ Sydney’s ” excellent gunnery, that in a sinking 
condition she made for North Keeling Island, where 
at 11.20 a.m. she beached herself, The “ Sydney ” 
»then temporarily left her after treating her to two 
" more broadsides, and chased the ** Buresk,”’ which 
could be seen making off to the north. Ten minutes 
after midday the “Sydney” had got up to her, 
but the Germans stopped the engines, opened the 
inlet valves and the “‘ Buresk ” sank. The “ Sydney ” 
afterwards returned to the “ Emden,” shelled her 
again, and finally the “Emden” hauled down her - 
colours. The British cruiser then got back to Cocos 
Island by nightfall, after a first-class day’s work, 
and found that the ‘“‘ Emden’s ” landing-party had 
seized the schooner “‘ Ayesha” and got away with 
her. Next day the “ Sydney’ returned to the 
“Emden,” took off the survivors, on the following 
day picked up another score who had managed to 
get ashore, and then proceeded to catch up the convoy, 
meeting the “Empress of Russia” on the twelfth 
and transferring to the latter her German prisoners. 

Thus ended the “ Emden’s ” three months’ raiding 
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voyage, during which she had captured two dozen 
steamers, all of which were British, though four 
had been released, in order to take prisoners into 
port, a fifth had escaped, and the “‘ Exford’”’ was 
recaptured in December. Muller had lost us over 
two millions of money in ships and cargoes, quite 
apart from shore damage, but he was taken prisoner, 
his ship was gone north, von Spee (his admiral) was at 
the bottom of the Atlantic, and the oceans were 
free for the convoys bringing men north to fight in 
Gallipoli. Thus, as we stated at the outset, the life 
of a raider is precarious, entirely dependent on her 
tenders, and. they in turn are liable to capture at 
any time. A short life and a merry one best describes 
this kind of warfare, and its length depends, leaving 
out the question of fuel, on good luck and the person- 
ality of the captain. Without such a commanding 
officer as von Muller the “ Emden” would never 
have had the fine fortune that pursued her. 

As to the party in the ‘“‘ Ayesha,” this is a long 
and fascinating story, full of romance and adventure, 
but there is no room here to tell it as it deserves, 
so it were better to leave it alone. Perhaps on some 
future occasion it may be dealt with. Muller’s 
officers and men certainly had been well trained, 
and he had no reason for being ashamed of their 
conduct subsequent to the time when the “‘ Emden ” 
was compelled to leave them ashore. They had some 
exciting experiences, and as sea rovers we must 
give them credit for their pluck. 
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HE most impartial critic a hundred years 

hence will certainly never accuse the Germans 

of having shown an excess of chivalry at 

sea during the Great War. It is not too much to 

affirm, with all knowledge and calm deliberation; 

that rarely, if ever, has the high honour of seaman- 

hood been so besmirched as during the submarine 

campaign. This is an historical fact which no amount 
of casuistry or special pleading can ever alter. 

But, at the same time, there are happily a few 
instances during the recent war on sea when officers 
and men of our late enemies did “ play the game,” 
did obey the decent instincts common to humanity, 
and yet with the greatest gallantry and cleverness 
did play the part of an honourable foe. It is only 
right that this should be mentioned, for it makes the 
iniquities of the rest of the German Navy stand out in 
more powerful contrast, just as light is made the more 
conspicuous by contrast with shadow. The following 
story, in my belief, after examining some thousands 
of manuscripts and books of all periods of the world’s 
sea-history from the earliest times to the period after 
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the war, is one of the finest achievements on record. 
It is here mentioned not for the purpose of praising 
a defeated foe, but to show us what can be done 
provided you get the right type of man with pluck 
and determination, tempered with ingenuity. 

We may be accused of trying to prove too much 
if we insist that a large part of the successful achieve- 
ment was due to British rather than Teutonic origin, 
for the ship was British built, and the hero of the 
following story, though a German Naval officer, had 
a strong strain of British blood in his veins, and owed 
some of his training to a British ship. That which 
is here set forth is word for word true, but the facts 
are so amazing that, unless this assurance were given, 
the reader might excusably think we were spinning 

a good yarn of some imaginative adventure. . 

- The story begins as far back as 1888. In that 
' year was launched at Glasgow the fine, steel-built, 
full-rigged ship named the ‘‘ Pass of Balmaha,”’ 
1571 tons. The intervening years were spent by 
this fine ship under the Red Ensign carrying cargoes 
across the world. We can pass over that period 
until we come to the outbreak of the Great War, 
when the ‘“‘ Pass of Balmaha’”’ changed ownership 
and flew the Stars and Stripes. It will be remembered 
that it was not until the second quarter of 1917 
that the United States ceased to be a neutral country ; 
therefore their ships were in the meantime able 
to carry on with their overseas trade as before. 
I shall not weary the reader with too many dates, 
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but we must first get a clear idea of the position of 
affairs. 

On the twenty-third of June, 1915, the United 
States “‘ Pass of Balmaha ” set sail from New York, 
with a crew of twenty and a cargo of cotton bound 
for Archangel. She crossed the Atlantic, and on 
the twenty-first of July came in contact with an 
armed merchant cruiser of the British Tenth 
Cruiser Squadron. This was some 300 miles 
north-west of Cape Wrath, and was part of the 
blockading force whose duty included that of seeing 
that supplies from neutral countries did not reach 
Germany. It was customary, therefore, to stop 
certain neutral ships, lower a boat, and put aboard 
an officer and armed guard who would take the 
neutral into Kirkwall or Lerwick for examination. 
At five o’clock on the afternoon mentioned this was 
done in the case of the “ Pass of Balmaha.”’ The 
guard consisted of an officer, a petty officer, and four 
men from the armed merchant cruiser, who proceeded 
with the ship towards the Scottish coast, the intention 
being to make for Lerwick or Kirkwall, according 
to which the wind should cause to be the more 
suitable. 

Thus passed that night, and all went well, though 
there was no small anxiety that a submarine might 
come along any moment. By nine in the evening 
of the twenty-third, the British officer of the armed 
guard had brought the ship a good deal further east 
and was some distance to the north of the Hebrides, 
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when he saw the German submarine U-36 appear, — 
and half an hour later torpedo a steamship which 
then sank. The enemy was not seen again until 
six o’clock the next morning, when she was observed 
to sink a British trawler and a small coasting steamer. 
Now of all the ships that float none is more vulnerable 
than an unarmed sailing ship at the hands of a sub- 
marine which has engines and torpedoes and a gun. 
On every occasion the submarine can do just exactly 
what she pleases; the sailing ship is as helpless as 
a babe. 

Therefore, when an hour later U-86 came alongside 
the “Pass of Balmaha,’’ although the latter was 
flying American colours, the neutral realised her 
impending doom. To cut the story short, the British 
officer had no alternative but to make the best of 
a bad job. Burning his secret orders and telling 
his men to borrow clothing from the Americans, he 
further ordered them to stow themselves in the fore- 
peak until the submarine should leave the ship. 
But Lieutenant-Commander Graeff, in command of 
U-36, now sent on board Petty Officer Lamm, with 
orders to take the ship into Cuxhaven; and sothat 
this order should not be interfered with, U-36 
remained in sight, and wirelessed through to another 
German submarine off the North coast of the 
Shetlands to look out for her. This U-boat did in 
fact keep in touch with the “ Pass of Balmaha ” 
as far as Heligoland, and with the most marvellous 
luck this sailing ship managed to evade all blockade 
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ships and North Sea patrols through five hundred 
miles, and reach Cuxhaven at the beginning of August. 
It was no small wonder that Admiral von Pohl sent 
for Lamm and congratulated him, for it was a fine 
achievement. The British officer and his men had 
been hoping to sight one of our patrols, but when one 
considers the enormous area of the sea traversed, 
it is easy to understand how one ship could occasion- 
ally slip through. The British party having been made 
prisoners of war, the “ Pass of Balmaha ” became 
an acceptable prize, though the Germans could not 
make use of her just yet. But it may be added at 
once that U-36 had a short-lived triumph. Less than 
twelve hours later, on July 24, she was molesting 
another vessel when a typical old tramp collier came 
steaming along; so, like the fable of the dog with 
the piece of meat, U-86 left the first vessel and came 
motoring along the surface to the collier. But the 
“collier” was a disguised warship; or rather an 
ordinary tramp armed with 3-pdrs. and 6-pdrs., and 
commanded by a British Naval lieutenant. Her name 
was the “Prince Charles,” and this decoy-ship, 
having hoisted the White Ensign, blazed away and 
gave the submarine such a hot time that the latter 
sank, This was the first success of the famous Q-ship 
service throughout the war; so, though they did not 
know it at the time, they atoned for the capture of a 
neutral by sinking the enemy, and taking among the 
survivors the German Graeff and fourteen other officers 
and men prisoners, the rest being killed or drowned, 
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We must pass over the rest of that year and we > 
come to the Battle of Jutland, May 31st, 1916. In 
that action the Third Battle Squadron, comprising 
the latest German battleships, was in the enemy’s 
van and was in action with our Fifth Battle Squadron 
in the early part of the afternoon when Admiral 
Beatty first got in touch with the enemy before 
Admiral Jellicoe had joined up. Now among the 
ships in that German Third Squadron was a battleship 
named the “ Kronprinz,” whose gunnery lieutenant 
was Count von Lucknel. This officer, a tall man with 
fair hair and blue eyes, had been born three years 
before the “‘ Pass of Balmaha’”’ had been launched. 
His maternal grandmother was English, and before 
the war he had been over to Cowes in Herr Krupp’s 
famous yacht ‘‘ Germania ”’ when she used to race 
off the Isle of Wight. Lucknel had also enjoyed the 
hospitality of the distinguished yachtsmen at the 
Royal Yacht Squadron’s club-house. 

At the Battle of Jutland he had the misfortune 
to be wounded, but, like many other officers, he became 
weary of inactivity and begged to be allowed to 
command a raiding expedition after the manner of 
the ‘‘ Mowe,”’ whose exploits in the South Atlantic 
had been very successful. He was given permission 
to go to Hamburg to look for a suitable ship, and his 
eyes fell on the “* Pass of Balmaha,”’ which he deter- 
mined would be just the vessel. It was a daring 
project to choose a sailing-ship rather than a steamer 
like the ‘‘ Mowe,” but it was typical of the man and 
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his methods. The vessel was now taken in hand, her 
name was altered to ‘“Seeadler,” and during his 
convalescence Lucknel was able to supervise the 
necessary alterations. With the utmost secrecy 
she was fitted out, and every one of the crew was 
*“ hand-picked” from the Imperial Naval Reserve, 
but not one of them knew where he was bound until 
the night he came on board. 

Lucknel was by no means inexperienced in raiding 
work. Already he had served during her first cruise 
in the “‘ Mowe,” her captain being his cousin, Com- 
mander Burggraf Graf Nikolaus Zu Dohna-Schlodien. 
It will be recollected that this ship had left Germany 
about Christmas, 1915, and after sinking vessels in 
the Atlantic, had got back to Wilhelmshaven early 
in the following March. Now Lucknel’s orders 
indicated a much more daring expedition. He was 
to proceed to the Pacific Ocean and there destroy 
as many ships as possible, especially sailing craft 
bringing food and raw war material to Europe from 
the South Pacific and Australasian ports. It was 
certainly a bold undertaking. 

But before she set out let us see something of her 
equipment. She carried a couple of 4.2 in. guns 
which were stored between decks in the hold. Also 
were put aboard bombs, explosives, two machine- 
guns, carbines, as well as a concealed wireless plant. 
A few weeks before sailing she took on board a 
large cargo of heavy timber which was so stowed as 
effectively to block the usual entrance to the hold. 
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Actually secret doors were made for use when requisite. 
She was also fitted with a four-cylinder Diesel engine 
of 1200 horse-power, and also with a couple of 
torpedo-tubes. Lucknel realised that the most 
difficult problem of the whole venture would be to 
deceive the patrols of the British blockade. If he 
could once pass through the Tenth Cruiser Squadron, 
spread out as it was between the North Atlantic and 
the North Sea, he would have a clear run. 

He decided, therefore, to sail under the Norwegian 
flag, for there were plenty of sailing ships of that 
nationality at sea during this period. In his earlier 
days, Lucknel had spent a year in a Norwegian sailing 
ship, so he was pretty well acquainted with the 
customs and routine of such a craft. In appearance 
Lucknel was very like a Norwegian, and as to the 
ship’s papers, this difficulty was overcome by using 
those obtained from captured Norse vessels. Then 
a crew was especially selected from Germany’s 
seamen who fitted the description in these papers. 
Prior to sailing, German spies in Norway kept Ger- 
many wise as to the movements of all sailing ships, 
and it was decided, acting on this information, to 
name the “ Seeadler ”’ for the time being the ‘‘ Irma,”’ 
bound for Melbourne, Australia. 

The thoroughness with which every detail was 
thought out is a credit to her captain. Whilst fitting 
out at Bremerhaven, he had the entire floor of the 
after saloon cut out and reconstructed so as to 
become the platform of an hydraulic lift, capable 
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of being suddenly lowered fourteen feet. The inten- 
tion was that if this “ Norwegian ” ship were cap- 
tured by a British prize crew, Lucknel would wait 
until the prize crew were at a meal ; then, by pressing 
a button, the saloon floor would be lowered. Simul- 
taneously the “ Seeadler’s ” crew would don German 
uniforms and take arms (hidden in the steel-masts), 
and would then make the prize crew prisoners, and 
thus take ship and captors out into the Atlantic, 
as Lamm had brought the ship the previous year 
to Germany. 

Before leaving for her voyage, the “ Sceadler’s ” 
crew were carefully trained, all commands being 
given in Norwegian and Naval habits dropped. The 
ship’s company numbered sixty-four, and the ship 
was provisioned for three years. With a smart 
breeze this vessel, under sail and motor, could do 
her fourteen knots; under motor alone, in calm 
weather, ten knots. Everyone of her lifeboats was 
fitted with a motor, so that when she should begin 
raiding, goods and passengers might be transferred 
with a minimum delay. 

As with her men, so with her officers ; these were 
all specially chosen. The chief officer was Lieutenant 
Kling, a man of great experience, who had been on 
several Arctic expeditions and also knew South 
America well. The navigating officer was Karl 
T. F. Kirscheiss, who had experience of sailing ships 
and had been all over the world. The mate’s name 
was_ Ludermann, who had Seen service in British 
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mercantile sailing-ships. The ‘‘ Seeadler’s ” motors 
were in charge of H. H. Krauss, who before the war 
had been engineer in a German passenger steamer. 
In addition, there was carried a prize officer named 
Richard Prise, and a doctor named Pietsch. By the 
time this interesting ship was ready for sea, and the 
crew all trained, and the captain fully recovered 
from his Jutland wounds, it was nearly the end of 
December, 1916. 

This, mark you, was a favourite time for the German 
raiders to leave ; for it is the period when there are 
very few daily hours of light in those northern 
latitudes beyond the Shetlands, and thus there was 
plenty of darkness in which to elude the British 
vigilance. On the 21st of December, then, the 
‘“*Seeadler”’ left Bremen, and it was blowing a 
very strong gale. A short time previous to this, 
the other two raiders the s.s. ‘“‘Méwe” and the 
s.s. ““ Wolf” had both left to carry on successful 
similar expeditions in different portions of the world. 

The ‘‘Seeadler’’ held on to the north until she 
got what she wanted—a four-hour day and twenty- 
hour night, and had managed nicely to avoid the 
blockade ships when at 9.30 on Christmas morning, 
being then about 180 miles south of Iceland and 
having sighted not one ship, she was observed by 
one of our armed merchant cruisers who signalled 
her to stop. The “Seeadler” therefore stopped 
engines, but continued to forge ahead under sail. 
The armed merchant cruiser then fired a shot 
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across her bows, and compelled her to heave-to. 
A boat was lowered from the British ship and the 
Boarding Officer came alongside. Lucknel in the 
meantime kept only five men on deck, who could 
speak Norwegian well, and as the British boarding 
party came alongside, he made a point of giving 
loud commands to his crew in Norwegian. 

“Are you the captain,” inquired the British 
boarding officer as he came up over the side. 

“Yes, Mr. Officer,”’ replied Lucknel, with marvellous 
coolness. ‘“‘ A Happy Christmas ! ” 

The Boarding Officer then requested to see the 
ship’s papers, and was taken aft into Lucknel’s 
cabin. In the saloon, lying on a divan, Lucknel had 
caused a seventeen-year old lad to be placed. This 
fellow had a very clear complexion, an effeminate 
appearance, and was now dressed as a woman, with 
a shawl round his head as if suffering from toothache. 
This was to be an excuse to avoid the latter talking ; 
the general intention of the ruse being to prevent 
the Boarding Officer from examining the saloon, 
with its hydraulic arrangements, too closely. In 
order to present the right ‘“‘ atmosphere,” Norwegian 
cushion covers, photographs of the Norwegian King 
and Queen, and of King Edward VII, were conspicu- 
ous, and while the Boarding Officer was examining 
the ship’s papers a gramophone in the mess room 
was grinding out “It’s a long way to Tipperary.” 
Finally, being in all respects apparently satisfactory, 
the “ Seeadler ” was allowed to proceed, and without 
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further adventures. After an exceptionally fast 
trip in the worst weather, she had arrived about 
120 miles south of the Azores, where she captured 
and sank her first ship, the British s.s. “‘ Gladys 
Royle,” who was on her way from Cardiff to Buenos 
Ayres with coal. On this same day, at the other 
side of the Atlantic the “‘ Mé6we’”’ had sunk the s.s. 
‘* Minieh,” 170 miles E.N.E. of Pernambuco. 

The guns had been brought up on deck from the 
hold after the “‘ Seeadler”’ had finally got clear of 
our blockade, and each was camouflaged by painted 
canvas to represent a pig pen, such as you might 
see in any sailing ship. The machine-guns were 
mounted under cover of the poop deck, fifty men with 
carbines being also concealed under cover. Lucknel’s 
method of procedure was, after capturing the ship, 
to remove all goods and provisions, and then place 
a large bomb in the prize’s hold. By means of his 
concealed wireless he pretended to discern where 
our cruisers were disposed. 

I regret very much that solely from lack of space 
I am unable, as I should have wished, to give the 
whole of this amazing voyage in detail, and show 
how each capture was made on the high seas. The 
reader must be content if I pass over the less important 
events. Proceeding towards South America, she 
sank the French sailing ship ‘‘ Charles Gounod,” of 
2199 tons, on January 21st, and from her log found 
the course she had travelled. By sailing back on this 
opposite course, Lucknel was able to discern the 
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course of other sailing ships, and a week later sank 
the British 8-masted auxiliary schooner “ Perce,’ 
and then the French 4-masted barque “ Antonin,” 
and the Italian sailing ship “‘ Buenos Ayres.” 

The following incident, if it were put in a novel, 
would not be believed, as being too much of a coin- 
cidence. The next vessel encountered was the 
British barque ‘‘ Pinmore.” This, if you will believe 
me, was the ship in which Lucknel had, during the 
year 1902, made a couple of voyages. In the distance 
he recognised his old ship and went off, out of curiosity, 
to board her himself. He remembered that during 
his young days he had once carved his initials on 
the brass rail of the steering-wheel. He now went 
aft and found his initials ‘“‘G.V.L.” still there ! 
It was a strange meeting again in the middle of the 
South Atlantic and the middle of the Great War! 
The “Seeadler” had been operating across the 
shipping track between the St. Paul Rocks and St. 
Vincent, and if you wish to follow the whole of this- 
voyage I suggest that you have an atlas open in 
front of you. Otherwise it is impossible to appreciate 
the vastness of the undertaking. 

The “ Seeadler ’’ was now getting short of tobacco, 
cigarettes, vegetables, fruit, and such-like stores. 
She also wished to collect her mail, and being now 
100 miles or so from Rio de Janeiro, Lucknel, 
with consummate ‘“‘ cheek” resolved to sail the 
“Pinmore” into port himself. The “ Pinmore”’ 
had _a British commander, Captain J. Mullen, though 
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her crew were mostly Norwegians. After examining 
the ship’s papers, the German prize crew were able 
quite easily to forge the signatures of the genuine 
crew. The “ Pinmore”’ had no agents in Rio, and in 
order to overcome the difficulty of copying Captain 
Mullen’s signature, Lucknel decided to wear his arm 
in a sling and allow his chief officer to sign for him. 

So, having left Lieut. Kling in charge of the 
“‘Seeadler,” and having arranged a rendezvous, 
Lucknel now took his old ship of fifteen years ago 
into Rio, and having arrived there, explained to the 
Customs authorities that they had come into port 
for provisions. The ship’s papers were examined 
and found correct, and Lucknel went ashore to 
arrange for provisions and tobacco to be taken 
aboard. On shore he learnt that H.M.S. ‘‘ Amethyst ” 
was at sea searching for a German raider—you will 
recollect the “Méwe’ was at work—and that 
H.M.S. “‘ Glasgow’? was now in Rio coaling but 
about to leave for the same purpose. 

Lucknel coolly went and had a look at the 
‘““Glasgow’’ coaling! Then, being nervous lest 
she should locate the ‘‘ Seeadler,’’ who was now 
about 150 miles south-east of Rio, Lucknel deter- 
mined to hurry off to sea. Having taken on board 
provisions, 350 lbs. of tobacco, 20,000 cigarettes, 
and 500 boxes of cigars to the total value of £900, 
he obtained his clearance, set sail and three days 
later picked up the “‘ Seeadler.”” Stores were quickly 
transferred to the latter, a bomb was placed in the 
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“ Pinmore” and the latter was sunk. At once 
Lucknel sent the following wireless message in code 
to his cousin commanding the “ Mowe ” : “ You have 
been located 150 miles W. of Trinidad.* H.M.S. 
‘Amethyst’ there now, with ‘ Glasgow’ coming 
North. Move East. ‘Seeadler’ lat. 29.35 South.” 
Half an hour later the “‘ Méwe ” acknowledged this 
useful signal with thanks. 

The “ Méwe,” after operating between Cape Verde 
Island and Pernambuco, athwart the track of ship- 
ping during January and February was steering on a 
northerly course and making for Germany and reached 
Kiel safely on March 22nd, but the “ Seeadler ” 
continued to operate in the South Atlantic, sank 
some more shipping, and on March 2ist captured the 
French barque ‘“‘Cambronne.” The “ Seeadler” 
now had 287 prisoners on board from the various 
ships sunk, so having sawn off the topgallant masts 
of the ‘‘ Cambronne,” and having thrown overboard 
the latter’s spare sails and spars, Lucknel now put 
286 out of the 287 prisoners on board the French 
barque with provisions for one month. He appointed 
the British captain Mullen as the latter’s commander, 
gave him navigating instruments and ordered him 
to proceed into Rio. But a certain Dutch steward 
whom he had taken prisoner from a British steamer, 
he refused to grant pardon, urging that the Dutchman 
had insulted him. 

Becoming nervous of British warships in the 

* In the South Atlantic north-east of Rio, 
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Atlantic, the “Seeadler” proceeded south and 
rounded Cape Horn on April 18th. In the distance, 
hull down, she sighted a British armed merchant 
cruiser, but the ‘‘Seeadler’’ escaped observation 
by sailing end-on to the former, and bracing her 
yards forward. She then sailed north, keeping 
about 400 miles west of the South American coast 
as far as the equator, and sank nothing further 
until June 14th when she set on fire the United States 
schooner ‘“‘ A. B. Johnson,’ and three days later the 
“'R. C. Slade” of the same nationality. By this 
time the “‘ Seeadler ”’ had arrived among the Pacific 
islands to the east of Christmas Island. On the 8th 
of July, north of the equator, she sank by bombs 
a third American schooner named the ‘‘ Manila,” 
and this was the last ship which the “ Seeadler ” 
ever sank. She had done extremely well, having sunk 
ships of British, French, Italian, and United States 
nationality, and been half-way round the world. 
But she had been seven months at sea, and only 
Lucknel had set foot ashore. It was time for a rest. 
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NYONE who has had command of a ship and 
A crew knows the condition into which both will 


get after all these months at sea, especially 
in hot climates. In the case of the ‘“ Seeadler”’ 
the men were tired out and needed a stretch on land ; 
the ship herself had become very foul in equatorial 
waters, was covered with large barnacles, and needed 
a scrub badly, if she was to have any speed to continue 
her work. The aim, therefore, was to find a nice, 
quiet, uninhabited island, out of the track of shipping, 
where the men could be sent ashore in watches and 
the ship could be careened after the manner of the 
old days of hemp and oak. 

Now among the navigational books in the “ See- 
adler ’’ was a copy of the “‘ British Admiralty Sailing 
Directions for the Pacific Islands,’ which was on 
sale before the war to anyone. Looking up Volume 
III of this detailed work, Lucknel found particulars 
of the island of Mopelia, which seemed to answer 
_to his requirements. This forms one of a group of 
many low islands and is on a reef surrounding a 
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lagoon, occupying a space about ten miles long and 


four miles wide. There is only one pass through 
the barrier reef, this being on the north-west side, 
and is about 80 yards wide and 82 feet deep. This 
sailing guide informed him that there were no per- 
manent inhabitants in the islands, though fishermen 
visited there during the turtle season. 

What could be better? After beating about the 
doldrums for-three weeks, the ‘‘ Seeadler”’ started 
her motor and after another thirteen hours reached 
these Society Islands on the last day of July, anchoring 
off the north-west side of Mopelia’s lagoon at the 
entrance of the pass already mentioned. The prevail- 
ing wind hereabouts being south-east, Lucknel did 
a perfectly seamanlike act in anchoring where he 
did to get a lee, his intention being to careen the 
ship—that is lay her on her side—on the coral reef, 
clean her bottom and generally overhaul her. The 
bower anchor and chain were taken ashore and made 
fast to the reef. 

On August 2nd, half of the crew and all the officers 
except one were sent ashore on day leave, the rest 
being busily engaged scraping and cleaning the ship’s 
bottom. The prisoners from the three American 
schooners were on board working, though the three 
American captains had been allowed to accompany 
the German officers on their picnic. It was 9.80 
in the morning, when suddenly there came a little 
puff of wind, not from the south-east but from the 
north-west, having suddenly shifted. This put the 
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** Seeadler ’’ on a lee shore ; she was driven broadside 
on to the reef, held hard there, and it became impos- 
sible to shift her. She soon started pounding herself 
to pieces and about noon was already half full of water. 

In order to recall Lucknel, the four officers, liberty 
men, and the three American captains, the ‘“‘ See- 
adler *’ fired a gun twice—a prearranged signal for 
recalling—and in half an hour they had got back to 
the ship. The Diesel engines were started, but it 
was impossible to shift the vessel ; she was absolutely 
doomed. Thus, in the twinkling of an eye, after 
an extraordinary seven months’ voyage, after passing 
through the British blockade and narrowly avoiding 
our Atlantic cruisers, this historic ship came to end 
her days in a manner that can only be described 
as dramatic. The raiding expedition had suddenly 
ended in disaster. But the rest of this story is not 
less remarkable than the first half, and no seaman 
will fail to admire the resource and pluck of these 
shipwrecked mariners, much as we detest their 
fellow-countrymen. 

The ship had to be abandoned. That was the 
obvious but dismal inference; and in spite of the 
pumps being kept going for the next few days, the 
water gained. Gear at once began to be discharged 
to the island, and tents were erected ashore, made out 
of the ship’s sails. The wireless, also, was taken 
ashore. The dynamo and its motor were safely 
landed, and the aerials stretched between tall palm 
trees, and as soon as this was in working order the 
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operator could hear other Pacific stations. Thus we 
have a kind of modern Robinson Crusoe existence 
begun in the middle of the greatest of all wars. 
There was no lack of food; for, besides what had 
been brought ashore, there were found pigs and game 
on the island, and plenty of fish and turtles were to 
be had, and there was adequate drinking water, 
though brackish, found by sinking holes in the ground. 
The island was discovered not to be quite unin- 
habited, for four black natives were met with. 

Thus, having settled down to tent life, and having 
brought ashore a year’s food supply, as well as 
' rifles, bombs, machine-guns, and nearly 400 tons of 
oil-fuel, this strange community of sixty Germans, 
one Dutchman, and forty-eight American prisoners 
began a strange existence, which the imagination 
of a novelist would find a little difficult to work out. 
How long would this all last ? Would they ever be 
discovered, or left to die one by one ? Would the 
Allies ever find them? For, be it understood, no 
one but this community knew where they were. 
I well remember a few weeks later the thrill which 
I felt on being shown a confidential cable to the effect 
that a German raider had suddenly ended her career 
on a reef of a Pacific Island. It seemed too romantic 
to be credible, and one wondered who had been pulling 
somebody’s leg rather badly ; yet, as we know now, 
that sailing ship had burst into a real ocean and not 
the pages of “‘ The Blue Lagoon ”’ novel, or one of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s books. 
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When fitting out in Germany, little did Lucknel 
imagine how useful would be his six motor-lifeboats 
for transporting his own goods from ship to shore. 
These boats, working to strict time-table, did most 
excellent service in salving so many valuable articles. 
But to an active temperament of one who had fought 
against us in the Heligoland Bight action, and had 
been present in the raids on Yarmouth and the 
Yorkshire coast, then had raided in the “‘ Méwe” 
during her first cruise, filling in the time until Jutland, 
and then finally had led this other raiding expedition 
with conspicuous ability and success—it was not 
to be expected that life on a Pacific island, inactive 
and unprofitable, would be endured by Lucknel for 
long. He must get across the ocean, even though it 
had to be done in one of the six small boats. 

Within a few days of settling down in Mopelia, 
he ordered one of these six lifeboats to be taken in 
hand and fitted out, and in less than a fortnight 
She was ready for her long voyage. The 7-horse 
power motor was kept in her, a mast was made, and 
out of the spare canvas they cut a jib and foresail, 
a gaff mainsail; and gaff-topsail. She was given a 
canvas deck forward and aft, and in this cutter- 
rigged auxiliary vessel, less than thirty feet long 
and about seven feet beam, half a dozen Germans 
proposed to cross the Pacific. On August 21 she 
did her trial run, and two days later, under the name 
of the “ Cecilie,” she sailed away from Mopelia on 
one-of the most plucky voyages that was ever under- 
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taken by a small craft. Quite as good ocean-trips 
have been made both before and since, but not under 
such exceptional conditions. Put six men into a 
thirty-foot boat, with their gear and the ship’s 
tackle and see how much room there is. It is all 
very uncomfortable, even for cruising inside the 
Solent, but think of doing this for many hundreds of 
miles in the Pacific and in bad weather. 

Now besides the mast, sails and motor, and the 
six men, there were crowded into the little ‘* Cecilie ”’ 
water and provisions for a couple of months, five 
days’ fuel and lubricating oil, and among other 
articles such as a machine-gun (which could be 
mounted on a pivot forward), ammunition, carbines, 
pistols, bombs, grenades, signal rockets, carpenters’ 
tools, books, charts and nautical instruments, 
stoves, cooking utensils, and so on. Probably no one 
but a German would have cluttered his small ship 
up with so many things. I have had in my hands 
a photograph of this little vessel doing her trial 
spin off Mopelia with the German white ensign 
flying at the peak, and as a lover of sailing craft 
I admit she looked uncommonly attractive. 

To accompany him, Lucknel had chosen the five 
following; his navigating lieutenant, his first mate, 
the chief engineer, the master-at-arms, and a seaman 
—all five picked men from a crew specially selected. 
Lieut. Kling he left behind in charge of Mopelia 
with orders to await Lucknel’s return, but if the 
former should get an opportunity of capturing 
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a vessel, he was to do so, and then wait until Christ- 
mas for Lucknel’s return. If by that time Lucknel 
had not returned, Kling was to make for Chile, for 
it was ascertained from the “ British Admiralty 
Sailing Directions’ that a vessel would before long 
call at Mopelia for turtles, and this would afford 
Kling his chance. Before setting out from here the 
““ Seeadler’s ’’ main-mast, mizzen-mast, and fore- 
_ topmast had been blown away by dynamite, leaving 
the foremast and foreyard standing. No passing 
vessel would now be likely to have its attention 
attracted by her. Both of the 4.2-inch guns were 
disabled, and it was owing to these explosions that 
the unfortunate ship got on fire and burnt for five 
days. Afterwards one of these two guns was salved 
by the New Zealand authorities. 

Lucknel’s intention now was to go towards the 
Cook Islands, or Fiji Islands, capture an American 
schooner, and return to Mopelia, where he would 
fit her out as a raider, and resume the work of the 
*““ Seeadler.”” Leaving Mopelia on August 23 under 
all sail at 8.30 a.m., they steered S. 62 W., and by noon 
on the following day had made good 93 miles in 214 
hours, the wind being S.E. On the next day, owing 
to the fresh breeze and sea, the “‘ Cecilie’? was very 
lively, and every one was more or less seasick, and 
the same thing occurred the day following. The 
craft was worked in three watches—Liecutenant- 
Commander von Lucknel and Petty Officer Permien 
in one watch; the Engineer, Krauss, and the Mate, 
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Ludemann; and Lieut. Kirscheiss (the Navigator) © 
with Erdemann, the A.B. Cooking was done over 
a blow-lamp whenever weather conditions allowed. 
By the afternoon of the 26th they had sighted 
Atui, one of the Cook Islands. They hove-to all 
the night off here, spending a most unpleasant 
time tossed about by the sea and wet through by 
rainstorms. At six next morning they approached 
the island under motor power to see if a suitable 
vessel lay there, but to their disappointment there 
was none. 

However, the natives piloted them through the 
coral reef, and then Lucknel and Kirscheiss went 
ashore in plain clothes and bought fresh water, fruit, 
rice, and hens. They pretended to be Dutchmen 
who had voyaged to America, but, owing to the U- 
boat danger could not return, and they were now 
on their way from Honolulu. Lucknel pretended 
his name was Van Houten, of cocoa fame. That 
same evening they got under way and continued 
on a south-westerly course for Rarotonga, the prin- 
cipal island of the Cook group (which were discovered 
by Captain Cook in 1777), whose inhabitants sixty 
years ago were wild cannibals, though now these 
islands have been annexed to New Zealand, and 
the people are more or less civilised. On the 
28th the weather was a variation of rainstorms 
and flat calms, but at night bad weather came on 
and the boat shipped seas. Next day they passed 
along the Rarotonga coast, and at 10 p.m. made 
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r. A British boat approaching Cocos Islands under a flag of truce. 
2. The Germans securing provisions before escaping from the island. 
3. The wireless station on the island after the Germans had left 
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ready the machine-gun and hand grenades, for they 
perceived a large black steamer lying in the harbour. 
Presently this was thought to be a patrol vessel, 
so it was finally decided not to enter the harbour 
but to shape a northerly course for another island 
of the group named Aitutaki, where they arrived 
half an hour before midday, and made fast to the 
pier. Here they purchased jam, tinned milk, fruit, 
tobacco, etc., and spread the yarn that they were 
doing a sporting voyage from America for a wager 
of £1500. 

Then an exciting incident occurred. On returning 
to the “‘ Cecilie,’? Lucknel found about two hundred 
natives, led by a half-caste lately returned from the 
war, in an excited state, saying these men were 
German spies, looked like Germans and spoke like 
Germans. The crowd were getting very hostile, 
so at five in the afternoon the boat got under way 
and set a north-westerly course towards the Fiji 
Islands, passing Palmerston Island on September 2. 
They had still over a thousand miles to travel, already 
a leak had been discovered in the boat, and on the 
5th a heavy squall struck her, so that the mainsail 
suddenly gybed, and broke the boom which had been 
guyed. Four days later they had travelled over 
twelve hundred miles from Mopelia, but now they 
got into bad weather. The boat was nearly swamped, 
and for several days they had a highly unpleasant 
time, but on the 15th anchored at Katavanga, 
a small island of the Lau group, Fiji, only eighteen 
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hundred yards long by six hundred broad, where they — 
visited a plantation, filled their water-breakers and 
obtained provisions, leaving behind (as the owner 
was away) a sum of money with an explanatory note 
signed ‘‘ Max Pemberton.’”’ Why they should have 
selected the name of an English novelist I am not 
aware. Possibly they had one of his books on board. 
From Katavanga they proceeded north of Nairai, 
and by the afternoon of the 17th were off 
Wakaya, another of the Fiji group. The weather 
now became so bad that they had to ride to a sea- 
anchor, and after almost losing their ship by running 
ashore at Levuka, they just managed to claw off, 
and in the forenoon of the 18th, after a terrible time, 
ran into the bay of Wakaya and anchored. 

It was blowing a heavy gale, but they were pretty 
snug here, and they were able temporarily to haul 
their boat ashore and do some repairs to the engine, 
and then launch her again. They had come in on 
the 18th of September and by the 20th it was 
blowing such a veritable storm that they could 
not leave. This was the climax of the whole story. 
They had made a splendid ocean voyage of 1800 
miles in a month; they had endured all sorts 
of weather, they had not been able to find 
another ship to steal, and they had, at the last 
stage, only just escaped total loss in the storm. 
And now, after all this we see the defective mentality 
of the German mind, and his crass foolishness in 
unexpected circumstances. There are those who will 
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criticise Lucknel for having lost the “* Seeadler”’ in 
the way he did. One of the Americans considered 
it blameworthy. Personally, having regard to the 
fact that the ship was so foul and must necessarily 
be scrubbed then or soon, and bearing in mind that 
there were no dry-docks available to him, I think 
Lucknel did what many another captain similarly 
situated would have done. Frankly I consider it 
a piece of bad luck that the wind suddenly shifted 
from S.E. to N.W. and put him on a lee shore, 
though I am heartily glad that Nature so kindly 
helped the Allies that day. 

But when we come to dealing with human causes 
and effects, the Teuton, as we saw during the war, 
appears to have no psychological perceptive power. 
He will not give other people credit for having as 
much intelligence as himself. Consider what Lucknel 
_ did. In Wakaya harbour was anchored the Levuka 
cutter ‘‘ Sunbeam,” whose captain was a half-caste 
named Macpherson, and had been compelled to 
run in here for shelter. Having watched the strange 
‘* Cecilie’ enter and anchor, Macpherson did exactly 
what you or I would have done on seeing this unusual 
craft come in. As soon as the latter had let go 
anchor, Macpherson got into his dinghy and rowed 
off to ask the stranger where he was from. The 
Germans could certainly have made up as good a yarn 
as they did at other islands, but, instead, were 
idiots enough to disallow Macpherson to come along- 
side, At once they had turned a potential friend 
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into a serious enemy. Macpherson became suspicious, 
observed six men in a small boat speaking a language 
that was not English, and all he could get out from 
them was that they had come from Suva, and wanted 
to know where the islands of Mokagoi and Wakaya 
were. That was one big piece of foolishness and down- 
right tactlessness. 

Lucknel went ashore, made a few casual enquiries 
and learned that a certain schooner had put in for 
shelter. This vessel, he resolved, would suit his 
purpose admirably. Posing as a Dane, and telling 
everyone that the “Cecilie” had broken down, he 
inquired if it could be arranged for him to be towed 
to Suva, his real plan being, when well clear from 
the land, to slip the tow, board the other ship and 
make the crew prisoners. The owner of the schooner, 
he learned, was expected to arrive in another ship 
from Suva as soon as the weather moderated. Doubt- 
less a tow could be arranged, for this owner happened 
also to be a Dane. This coincidence rather worried 
Lucknel, for obvious reasons. 

Now on the morning of September 21 the s.s. 
“ Amra,” a vessel of 535 tons, was observed entering, 
and Lucknel was informed that the Danish owner 
of the schooner was in the “‘ Amra.”’ Lucknel, having 
no wish to meet him, at once weighed anchor and 
began to prepare for sea ; but with great celerity the 
‘““Amra’”’ lowered a boat, which pulled across the 
lagoon, headed the “ Cecilie’’ off from the exit, 
came alongside, and, to the utter surprise of the 
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Germans, the latter were very speedily arrested by 
two white officers of the Fiji Constabulary and five 
native policemen. It all happened so quickly that 
the Germans had no time to reach for their arms. 
Seven police revolvers and a quick determination 
brought an immediate and dramatic end to the 
raiding expedition which had begun in Germany 
exactly eight months ago to the day! The first 
of the six to surrender and step into the “ Amra’s ”’ 
boat was Krauss, the engineer, who handed over 
his revolver, followed by Lucknel, who also yielded 
up his revolver and is reported to have said: ‘‘ We 
surrender. We are done, done. I am in command ; 
we are of the German Navy.” 

It is here that one can have no sympathy with 
Lucknel for having so foolishly offended Macpherson, 
aroused suspicion, and thus caused the police from 
Levuka to get on his track. To think that a fine 
leader of an expedition, who had got through the 
British blockade and sunk much shipping with ease 
should allow himself to be caught by a handful of 
police is the most ludicrous thing in the whole story. 
The moral is that if you want to play the lone-hand, 
you must do it smoothly and avoid turning the rest 
of the world into enemies. Tact is a virtue sometimes 
as essential as courage. 

Arrived on board the ‘‘ Amra,”’ these six prisoners 
were filled with considerable wrath on finding she was 
not armed and had no troops. Having sailed 1800 
miles and endured a month’s hardship, they were 
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infuriated to think they had surrendered to another 
open boat. Thus, you see, in these modern days of 
big ships and wonderful battleships, torpedoes, and 
submarines, the sail and the open boat still play an 
important part in the affairs of war. ‘‘ One hand 
grenade,” remarked the angry Lucknel, ‘‘ would have 
finished the police officer and his boat crew, and my 
machine-gun would quickly have disposed of the 
‘Amra.’” “ Just half an hour too soon,’ was 
Kirscheiss’ criticism of the ‘‘Amra’s” arrival. 
“We had bombs and a machine-gun and could have 
killed everyone of your people in the ‘ Amra.’ ”’ 

It was certainly well that these blood-thirsty 
gentlemen were afterwards brought safely to New 
Zealand, and placed in an internment camp in Auck- 
land Harbour. Meanwhile in the “ Cecilie’? had 
been found charts with her noon positions correctly 
plotted from day to day, together with other interest- 
ing documents. Into the crowded space it was found 
they had managed to stow the following among 
other articles: sea-anchor, iron anchor; log, line 
and reel ; rockets, tools, spare bamboo spars, blankets, 
mattresses, two mainsails, two headsails and topsail, 
water-breakers, cooking utensils, binnacle compass, 
barometer, drawing compasses, parallel-rulers, blow- 
lamp, ropes, rowlocks, an oar, electric Morse lamp, 
tobacco, 128 tins of food biscuits, Vols. I and III 
of the “ British Admiralty Sailing Directions for the 
Pacific’; various other navigational books and 
charts (British Admiralty); a camera, khaki uniforms, 
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a machine-gun and mounting, ammunition, service 
rifle, four Mauser pistols, one Colt automatic pistol, 
one signalling pistol, ten bombs, two sword-bayonets, 
two pairs of binoculars, two sextants, two chrono- 
meters, two tins of kerosene for the motor, crockery 
(stolen from the sailing ship ‘‘ Charles Gounod ”’), 
cutlery (stolen from the s.s. ‘“‘ Horngarth ’’), wine, 
cigars, medicine-chest, and so on. 

But the story is not quite completed. It cannot 
be imagined that Lucknel would allow this second 
thwarting of his plans to be permanent. On the 
18th of December he and Kirscheiss, together 
with other German prisoners, escaped from the in- 
ternment camp in Auckland Harbour. They got 
away in a launch and captured a small trading 
schooner named the ‘‘ Moa,”’ and arrived near to 
the Kermadec Islands. These are an uninhabited 
voleanic group covering about fifteen square miles, 
situated about six hundred miles to the N.N.E. of 
New Zealand. It is quite evident that Lucknel was 
endeavouring to keep his appointment with Kling 
at Mopelia. How would Lucknel get on for food ? 
Well, I think I can give the answer. In the Kermadec 
Islands the New Zealand Government maintains 
two depots of provisions and clothing for the use 
of any mariners who have the misfortune here to 
become shipwrecked. These depots consist each of 
a small iron shed with spouting and tank to catch 
water, and a supply of clothing, biscuits, medicines, 
and tools. Lucknel, we may be sure, would have 
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found these quite useful ; but, unluckily for him, he 
was captured a second time near these islands, and 
brought back to New Zealand, where he remained 
until May, 1919, when he was repatriated. 

But what about Lieut. Kling and the Mopelia 
party ? The reader will recollect that August 23 was 
the date when the “Cecilie ’’ and her party had set 
forth. On the 5th of September came the French 
150-ton schooner ‘‘ Lutece’”’ from Papeete to fetch 
turtles, Mopelia being a French possession. The 
Germans sighted her in the morning off the lee side 
of the island; whereupon Kling went out in one of 
the motor lifeboats, taking with him a machine-gun, 
rifles, bombs, hand-grenades and twenty men. Going 
alongside, he boarded and captured her, and a number 
of French prisoners was now added to the Mopelia 
community. 

The Germans lost no time. First of all they smashed 
up the wireless sending set which they had erected 
from the “Seeadler”’ on the island, then they broke 
up a lot of other gear, but the receiving wireless set 
they installed in the “‘ Lutece.’’ In this ship were 
now such useful articles as signal lamps, flags, 
dynamite, gasolene, two motor boats, four tons of 
water, 450 sacks of flour, 150 cases of salmon, and 
150 cases of beef. By nine o’clock that eVening 
Kling had got the entire German colony on board the 
*“* Lutece ’’ together with the Dutch steward from 
the British steamship, and put to sea, leaving behind 
on the island thirty Americans and fourteen French- 
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men, together with a certain amount of provisions 
consisting of some very bad flour, sugar, butter, 
syrup, molasses, ete. They also left behind one boat, 
of which half the bottom was out. 

Now we have praised the Germans for their re- 
sourcefulness and daring; but these qualities are 
the characteristics of seamen belonging to other 
nationalities also. The neo-Mopelians set to work, 
and after three days and nights had repaired this 
boat and fitted her out for sea, so that at 3 a.m. 
in the morning she set forth with the sixty-year 
old American captain of the sunk “‘ Manila,” together 
with the native captain and second mate of the 
** Manila,’ three more natives and one of the French 
owners—a, total of seven—and headed for the island 
of Maupiti, about a hundred miles to the north-east. 
Here they hoped to get in touch with a motor schooner 
and proceed to Papeete. They had, however, nothing 
but bad weather, and they failed in their aim, and 
by the 16th were back in Mopelia worn out. 

But after spending a couple of days repairing the 
boat, Captain Haldor Smith, master of the sunk 
American schooner “ R. C. Slade,” started off in the 
boat, taking with him three men, who were respec- 
tively his own second mate from the “‘ R. C. Slade,” 
thé *second mate of the ‘‘ Manila ’’—his second 
venture—and an A.B. from the ‘“ Manila.” They 
provided themselves with three weeks’ provisions, 
a couple of sextants and a compass, and left on 
the 19th for Pago Pago harbour which is on the 
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S.E. side of the Samoan Island of Tutuila, this being 
a coaling station belonging to the United States. 
Taking advantage of the fair, south-east trade wind, 
they reached here in ten days on the morning of 
the 29th, and the information of the condition of 
affairs in the island of Mopelia was at once conveyed 
to the Governor of American Samoa. 

As for Kling and his party, they voyaged to the 
south-east, and arrived in a leaking condition at 
the Chilean possession of Easter Island, which lies 
in the Pacific 2400 miles west of the South American 
coast. The date of her arrival was October 4, and 
two days later she became a total wreck, Kling and 
his party being subsequently taken to Chile, where 
they were interned. Doubtless he is back in Germany, 
where already Lucknel occupies a high position in 
the limited Navy permitted to his country under 
the terms of the Peace Treaty. 

I make no apology for giving the “ Seeadler ”’ 
story at such length, for it is worth bearing in mind 
as a means of inspiration. There is very little noble 
that we can learn from the German seamen, but this 
is certainly one instance. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


How the British Merchantman 
Roamed the Seas in War Time 


UITE apart from the losses of men, money, 

ships, and material, a war in which the 

British nation takes part is intensely 

serious for the reason that nearly two-thirds of our 
food supplies come from abroad. Take this amount 
away, and the country is so much the nearer to 
starvation. Therefore, the problem of the merchant- 
man at sea during the war was one which demanded 
the utmost consideration. Many ill-informed persons 
imagine that a Navy exists only to fight battles, either 
fleet actions or single-ship engagements. The truth, 
however, is that it can exert its pressure without 
_ necessarily firing a gun. It exists for two reasons: 
first, to ensure a safe passage for our Army and enable 
it to be supplied with a constant stream of munitions, 
men, and food ; secondly, it exists in order to enable 
our merchant shipping to continue on their lawful 
voyages, thus keeping us supplied with the essential 
foodstuffs and raw materials. There are three ways 
of using the Navy to achieve these two ends. The 
most elementary and obvious, but least satisfactory 
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method, is to escort every ship running (a) on the — 
lines of communication to our Armies, (b) on the 
maritime lines of communication to the overseas 
countries, whence we obtain our cereals, meat, sugar, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, and so on. This has the dis- 
advantage of needing too many ships and dissipating 
one’s forces; being not strong anywhere. The 
second method is not to escort but to “ cover.” 
The third is to “‘ cover ”’ and escort. 

During the Great War we employed the third 
method. Thus, whilst the Grand Fleet in the North 
Sea so “ covered’ and dominated the German High 
Sea Fleet as normally to preclude its exit—except 
for a very few raids—the Army was able to cross the 
English Channel in safety, and throughout the war 
these communications were never more than tem- 
porarily interrupted. Fast paddle-steamers were 
largely used to hurry troops across to France, and 
slower cargo steamers were employed for carrying 
guns and heavy materials. There are only two ways 
of getting to the Atlantic out of the North Sea; one 
is via the North of Scotland, the other is via the 
Dover Straits. The Grand Fleet was so disposed 
that it held the key to these two positions. In 
actual detail, ships were often escorted across the 
Channel, but their security was based on the ‘‘ cover- 
ing”? of the enemy by our battle-fleet. 

Now, this meant that our merchant ships could 
carry on as before, fetching to Europe from Australia 
and New Zealand, from India and from Canada, 
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those thousands of men who were to swell our armies, 
and also bringing to us those essential articles of 
nutriment, without which neither army nor nation 
could keep alive. It is perfectly true that during 
the last half of the war much of our merchant traffic 
was escorted, but that was owing to the introduction 
of that new form of warfare in the invisible ocean- 
going submarines. These necessitated the use of the 
convoy system, which had been employed in our 
previous wars during the days of the sailing ships. 
Karly in the Great War, it is true, we also employed 
convoys for vessels coming from the east and west, 
but this was only as long as the first few German 
raiders and the German Asiatic squadron under 
Admiral von Spee were still afloat. Thus, in effect, 
as a broad statement, the British merchantman was 
able during the war to roam the seas because the 
Grand Fleet covered the enemy, and negatived the 
latter, as a chess-player thwarts the moves of his 
opponent. 

The immediate effect of war’s outbreak in regard 
to shipping is to cause violent fluctuations of shipping 
insurance, the suspension of chartering, a stiff rise 
in prices, and a big diminution of important imports. 
All this is very unsatisfactory, but in August, 1914, 
the British Government launched a State Insurance 
Scheme which gave confidence, and enabled the mer- 
chant ship to carry on throughout the whole war. 
That was a very important step which cannot 
easily be overestimated, for it made it commercially 
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possible for the owners to send their ships to sea in 
spite of the great risks incurred thereby. Otherwise 
our trade overseas would have been stopped, and our 
food supplies cut off. 

In the early stages of the war, when German 
cruisers and armed merchant cruisers were still about 
the sea, it did become necessary to employ convoys. 
Of these one of the most important was the historic 
Canadian convoy of thirty-one merchant steamers 
which left Canada at the beginning of October, 1914. 
This was escorted by the four men-of-war, H.M.S. 
‘‘ Charybdis,” ‘‘ Diana,” ‘‘ Eclipse,’’ and “ Talbot,” 
under Rear-Admiral Wemyss. At the time the Ad- 
miralty were nervous lest some of the German 
Fleet should break out from the North Sea into the 
Atlantic and attack this valuable convoy containing 
the first contingents of the Canadian army. It was 
for this reason, therefore, that the Grand Fleet 
carried out special operations in the North Sea in 
readiness. And it was because of the possibility 
of attack from German armed merchant cruisers 
at present in North American ports that H.MLS. 
“Suffolk”? and the British armed merchant cruiser 
“Caronia ”’ of the Cunard Line were sent to patrol 
off that part of the Atlantic. As everyone knows, the 
enemy did not attack, the convoy got safely into 
Plymouth Sound, and thus the first Canadian troops- 
reached our shores. 

Another celebrated convoy was that consisting 
of twenty-six transports which left Karachi and 
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Bombay on November 2, escorted by H.MLS. “‘ Duke 
of Edinburgh,” “ Swiftsure,” and ‘‘ Northbrook.” 
On the way home this convoy did excellent work, 
the “ Duke of Edinburgh ”’ shelling a fort in the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb occupied by a force of 
Turks and Arabs, and troops were landed from the 
transports who captured and destroyed the fort. 
Perhaps the most amazing sight ever seen in Australian 
waters was the impressive departure on November 
1, 1914, from King George’s Sound of thirty-six 
transports, containing Australian and New Zealand 
troops, these steamers proceeding homeward in 
three lines preceded and flanked by warships. And 
I remember during the war meeting the captain of 
a well-known liner who had been fifty-one years at 
sea, yet he assured me that in the early period of 
the war he had seen the most wonderful sight he had 
ever experienced, when he was one of a convoy of 
forty-two merchant ships all anchoring together on 
their way from India to Marseilles. 

But these convoys, as already mentioned, were 
re-instituted for special reasons, and for a short 
time only. There were many rooted, ingrained 
objections to convoys as a principle, and for a very 
long time, in spite of the submarines’ successes, 
merchant ships proceeded singly. Among these 
. objections may be stated the following. The speed 
of a convoy is the speed of the slowest ship in that 
convoy. You may have a 15- or 18-knot liner in the 
same crowd as a tired old freighter whose best gait 
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is eight or nine knots, whose engines are unreliable, 
and may cause her to stop periodically for repairs. 
That sort of thing is obviously ruinous to the essential 
idea of the convoy, and such stragglers are a danger 
to themselves and the fleet of merchantships. Another 
objection arose on the part of the merchant ship 
captains. All their lives they had been impressed 
with the dictum “‘ safety first.’’ They had the inten- 
tion fixed in their minds to avoid proximity to other 
ships, to keep away from dangers, and to have their 
navigation-lights burning. Collision at sea meant 
always a Board of Trade enquiry, probably loss of 
the master’s ‘“‘ ticket’? and ruination of a useful 
career. From their point of view this was an argument 
reasonable enough. There were, from the Admiralty’s 
point of view, many other objections also, such as 
routeing, organisation, escort, and so on. Therefore, 
it was not till many months, and many losses from 
submarines, that the convoy system was reconsidered. 

In the meantime merchant ships proceeded singly, 
but received valuable advice from the Admiralty 
as to routes, and as to areas to be avoided owing to 
submarines and mines. Arrived within the Narrow 
Seas, valuable ships would frequently be escorted 
by patrol vessels along the coast as a means of 
protection from the U-boats. Also, during this period, 
merchant ships were gradually being armed defens- 
ively with at least one gun aft, so as to resist the 
submarine. But then came a gradual change. The 
merchant ship was being sunk almost daily, and we 
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could not afford to endure this. Already cross- 
Channel convoys had been found very successful in 
affording protection for what was known as the 
French coal trade, which consisted of a number of 
small and heterogeneous craft carrying coal from the 
British Isles to the northern ports of France. This 
worked out so well, that a few months later, in the 
spring of 1917, it was decided to adopt the convoy 
system for the Scandinavian trade across the North 
Sea, and ships became escorted by destroyers and 
armed trawlers. This trade was highly important 
to us at the time, and the convoy system undoubtedly 
worked with good results, for the enemy became so 
annoyed as to send out superior fast ships which 
on one or two occasions sank both convoy and escort. 
The next step was to start convoys for practically 
all routes to the Mediterranean, and across the North 
Atlantic, and though occasionally there was risk of 
collision yet the organisation was so good, and the 
mercantile captains eventually began to see the 
reasonableness and inevitability of the arrangement, 
that it became one of the great factors in overcoming 
the submarine menace. 
One of the most surprising items in a war full of 
surprises was the sight of a convoy of small sailing 
ships. One might have been back in the eighteenth 
century when these craft, bound for France, spread 
over several miles, sailed out from Falmouth as in 
the olden days. Unfortunately many of that beau- 
tiful, but fast-dying race, the full-rigged ship, were 
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sunk by the enemy during the war. It is sad to think 
of such a thing, for there never has been a more 
handsome craft on the ocean than the sailing ship, 
yet it is not surprising, for she was helpless both 
against the raiders and the submarines. She could 
neither run away nor fight; she was out of her 
century, old-fashioned and feeble. 

It will be remembered that in May, 1915, the 
‘* Lusitania’? was sunk; the German submarines 
had begun to operate in the western approaches to 
the British Isles. The Atlantic in the summer was 
not a bar to their new class of U-boats. From March 
81 to the beginning of July, 1915, the enemy sub- 
marines had sunk no fewer than forty-three sailing 
ships off the British Isles, and there were on the last- 
mentioned date just under one hundred and _ forty 
sailing ships at sea bound to the United Kingdom 
from North and South American ports, carrying such 
cargoes as grain, timber, and nitrate. During the 
first half of that June five British, three Allied, and 
two neutral sailing ships had been sunk, most of them 
with valuable cargoes of raw materials, in the south- 


west approaches. A spell of easterly winds exposed % 


them to great risks after they had got within the 
British Isles zone, and altogether these fine ships 
were being rapidly wiped out of existence. Such 
splendid vessels as the four-masted barque ‘‘ Dum- 
friesshire,’’ 2483 tons, of Glasgow, was torpedoed 
and sunk that month off the Welsh coast. It was 
rather hard lines, for she had left San Francisco some 
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months before with 4100 tons of barley, and had 
arrived at Falmouth on June 25. She was then ordered 
to Dublin, but on the way up the Irish Sea was 
torpedoed. Owing to the scarcity of steam tonnage 
the demand for sailing ships was considerable. 

It was a difficult problem, for wherever the sailing 
ship went she was in serious danger, and the most 
that could be done then was to warn these ships 
to keep away from the coast until they got a fair 
wind that would enable them to lay a direct course 
for their destination, to use westerly ports for dis- 
charge as much as possible, and to provide Admiralty 
tugs for them wherever that could be done. These 
sailing ships ran tremendous risks during the war. 
I have spoken them making the land off the south- 
west coast of Ireland right in the submarine zone, 
and marvelled that they had ever managed to get 
to their port in safety. For the Atlantic and the 
Pacific up to the end of November, 1914, were the 
happy hunting grounds of German cruisers and 
raiders who kept a careful look-out for these sailing 
ships. For years it had been the custom for sailing 
ships to leave British ports with coal, sail round the 
Horn and up the Pacific coast, where they discharged 
the coal and loaded with nitrate. Von Spee found 
some of these coal-laden vessels very useful on his 
way to the Falkland Islands after the Battle of the 
Coronel, The “‘Méwe” and the “ Secadler’” and 
other raiders also made similar captures. 

Thus, it was both steam and sailing merchant 
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ships which had to endure the assaults from the 
enemy’s cruisers, armed merchant cruisers, sub- 
marines, and also mines. A smaller number of our 
merchant ships were also lost by the enemy’s cruisers, 
torpedo-boats, and aircraft. Leaving out all Allied 
vessels, our total loss of merchant ships during the 
whole war, from enemy causes, consisted of 2479 
ships of 7,759,090 gross tons. These are remarkable 
figures, and show the terrible risks which a peaceable 
trading ship has to run in time of war. This list could 
be increased by the indirect results of the war such 
as losses through having to steam with navigation 
lights out, or with lighthouses not allowed to show 
their lights, and so on. The Nation and Empire 
owe a great deal to the way in which masters of 
these merchant ships, steam and sail, carried on in 
spite of the grave dangers. But their seamanhood 
was well tested, and many of them had barely got 
ashore from loss of a torpedoed ship than they were 
off to sea again on the old trail in a new ship. I have 
spoken to some of such gallant captains who had been 
torpedoed several times, but they were never down- 
hearted, and nothing in those depressing, anxious 
days could dim their ardour. They roamed the 
seas, wherever their orders sent them; there was no 
holding back, and thus they kept the country and 
its soldiers supplied with the sinews of war, and the 
essentials of trade. The British merchantmen 
certainly won undying fame. 
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The Tramp Steamer—The Great 
Sea Rover Always 


properly appreciate any good thing until it 

has been, at any rate temporarily, removed 
from one’s enjoyment. Before the war how few 
inhabitants of the British Isles ever realised how much 
they owed to shipping of any sort ? It was not until 
food began to get scarce and the nation to be rationed 
that they devoted any serious attention to considering 
how most of the food reached the British dining-room. 
Always they had been accustomed to it, so they got 
into a way of taking it for granted. Routine had 
become such an essential part of their meal-taking, 
that it was only when they had to suffer inconvenience 
and go without, that they realised they lived in an 
island which depended for most of its food-commodities 
on the lands across the seas. It was then that they 
suddenly sat up and began to think in terms of 
shipping. Thus, it needed a virulent submarine 
campaign to make the average person appreciate 
what he owed to the vessels who kept him from 
starvation. And then the lines of Kipling came home 
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to them with a real meaning, lines that had been 
written long before the Great War, but not less 
true for that. 
‘‘ For the bread that you eat and the biscuits you nibble, 
The sweets that you suck and the joints that you carve, 


They are brought to you daily by all us big steamers, 
And if any one hinders our coming you'll starve.” 


Everyone now knows that the German submarine 
campaign very nearly did succeed in bringing us 
to our knees, as the enemy had threatened. It was 
only because at the outbreak of war we possessed 
one half of the world’s tonnage that we were able to 
afford the losses of so many merchant ships. Nor- 
mally, in peace time, at least eighty per cent of our 
food and raw materials came to us in steamers from 
abroad. Without such articles as wheat, meat, 
sugar, timber, iron ore, wool, and cotton, many 
people would be compelled to go hungry and cold, 
and forfeit the general comforts of life. Apart 
altogether from the losses by submarine, so many 
merchant ships had been taken over by the Govern- 
ment for such objects as blockade and patrol duties, 
decoy-ships, fleet auxiliaries, transport of men and 
material, block-ships, depot-ships, mine-laying, and 
so forth that there were available actually fewer 
craft at the very time when we needed more, and not: 
less, than usual. 

Now when we speak of merchant shipping, the 
average educated person at once thinks of liners. 
He visualises this kind of ship because he rarely 
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visits the sea, but often sees posters of the great 
shipping companies. He forgets altogether that a 
thing can exist without his knowledge. 

It is therefore something of a shock to him to 
be told that the greater portion of our shipping is 
composed of what are called “tramp steamers,’ for 
there are other commodities to be carried across the 
sea besides passengers and mails. The two classes 
of ships are as different as a Derby winner is from 
a cart-horse. The liner has high speed, works to 
a time-table with the accuracy of almost a railway 
train, and like the latter sticks to a definite route. 
The tramp steamer does none of these. She has 
a steady, slow, economical speed, with comparatively 
small fuel consumption; the times of her coming 
and going are uncertain, and she roams over the whole 
of the globe, as requisite. Of her, then, it may be 
said with entire truth that she is the greatest sea 
rover afloat. The capital invested in a liner is so 
great that she must be kept going all the time, and 
with the highest-paying freights. The tramp steamer 
is cheaper to build and to run; therefore her freights 
are lower. 

But the word “tramp” must not be regarded 
as a term of derision. What is a human tramp ? 
Essentially he may not be a dirty, ill-kempt person, 
but a wanderer who goes here, there, and everywhere. 
So with the tramp steamer. She can be the cleanest 
ship on the ocean, and yet she fits her designation 
because she goes into every sea if required. To no 
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other ship in the world does the expression the “‘ free- 
dom of the seas”? mean so much. What we do 
intend by “tramp steamer” is a vessel of suitable 
speed and dimensions and fittings as will enable 
her to take and bring practically any and every kind 
of cargo to and from any part of the globe washed 
by the sea. It is in the main these ships which keep 
our bodies, our factories, our institutions, our finance, 
and our Empire going. Therefore it is necessary 
when you hear such expressions as “‘ overseas trade,” 
“the bond of Empire,’”’ ‘‘ our mercantile marine,” 
to think especially, though not exclusively, of the 
rather despised and very humble, unadvertised 
tramp steamship. 

There is far more in common between the modern 
tramp and the Elizabethan ships than there. is be- 
tween the latter and our fine liners. The whole sea 
is hers and not so many well-defined lanes. To-day 
she is running out perhaps to South America, her 
next voyage may be thence to Canada, and from 
there to some creek up a Burmese river. Next 
month she may be off to Australia or the United 
States, or “light ’’ to Cardiff or the Tyne for coal. 
Her sphere of usefulness is tremendous, and she sees 
far more of the wonders of the world than her more 
fashionable sisters. In a word, the tramp steamers 
form a highly mobile fleet, ready to go anywhere, 
at any time, and to carry any kind of cargo wherever 
it may be waiting for them. What more can you 
ask of a sea rover ? 
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Now as there are by the laws of Nature seasons 
in the year, and as crops of the earth become ripe 
in different countries at different times, so the neces- 
sity for the tramp will continue as long as exchange 
of trade exists between nations. Let us make this 
quite clear. There are certain staple articles of food 
such as corn, wheat, rice, sugar; such essential 
commodities as wool and cotton for manufacturing 
our clothing; and numerous less important things 
that we must have, as they become ready. But it 
is one of Nature’s laws that after the harvest ripens 
and is gathered, the ground must remain for a time 
before it yields another crop. It is this interval 
which is so important to the tramp. From a coal 
mine you can go on day and night all through the 
four seasons gathering the produce, but you cannot 
do this with grain, for example. 

Thus in the autumn the rich grain crops are ready 
“ to be fetched away from the Black Sea. The Burmah 
rice crop is ready in January and requires to be 
shipped before the monsoons occur, thus causing in 
each case a great amount of tonnage to be required at 
only a particular period. The Calcutta jute season 
begins in August and September; the Australian 
wheat trade begins in December. In July the United 
States grain trade is ready, and demands a vast 
concentration of tonnage to bring the maize and 
wheat across the Atlantic. And we could go on in 
the same strain with regard to other fruits of the soil 
gathered and ready for shipment in other parts of 
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the two hemispheres at various months of the year. 
It is obvious, then, for the modern conditions of life 
and commerce, that there should be a vast “ fleet 
in being ’’—not of men-of-war but of economical, 
reliable ships with big holds, suitable for most 
harbours, and fitted with convenient loading and 
unloading machinery. 

Personally, I consider the designation “ tramp ”’ 
both unfair and inappropriate. Rather I would 
bring into use that delightful word so dear to the 
Elizabethan traders who fitted out their ships as 
“‘adventurers.’’ As these clumsy, big-bellied craft 
voyaged to hitherto unvisited parts, and opened up 
trade with the natives, so in the age of steam the 
tramp has nosed her way into all sorts of outlying 
places away from the beaten track, and set going 
a new industry. With their moderate draught they 
have pushed their way up tropical, swampy rivers, 
threaded their passage through coral-reefed lagoons, 
or alongside some Pacific island not visited since the 
days of oak and hemp. Thus have they opened up 
a new social development, come home with copra 
or valuable phosphates, linked up the lonely outposts 
of the earth, spread civilisation and stimulated 
thought. You can call it, if you like, work ancillary 
to that of the big liner who is always in a hurry and 
ignores these unknown places, but the time may 
come a generation or two later when the tramp has 
brought about such a commercial change that there 
is work for the big ship likewise. 
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It is not enough to possess any object ; it is neces- 
sary also to know how to make the best use of it. 
An engine, a ship, or a fleet of ships would be mere 
money-losers but for control. This is where experi- 
ence, that is knowledge, comes in; and British 
ship-management is something very important as 
a factor that creates success. The roving of the 
tramp steamers might be a highly unprofitable 
proposition but for the fact that prudence, coupled 
with knowledge and right judgment, are able to 
assign the advantages and drawbacks of the various 
ports and havens in so many countries. Very careful 
calculations have to be made at home as to when 
and where a tramp can be sent most profitably. 
There are certain dull periods of the year when the 
demand for tonnage is not great. The month of 
June has that tendency, but a sound policy has to 
be shaped so that all the time the tramp is working 
profitably. But for the foresight, staying power 
and determined confidence of these pioneer tramp 
owners the shortage of tonnage even in the earliest 
stages of the late submarine war would have been 
acute. There is, therefore, as much importance in 
keeping up an efficient mercantile marine, as there 
is in providing a navy capable of ensuring a freedom 
for these peaceable ships to proceed on their lawful 
occasions. This point no sea-girt nation can afford 
to neglect. 

Historically the tramp steamer is something of a 
romance. As we have long ceased to be an agricul- 
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tural country, the whole of our trade is based on coal. | 
So, likewise, the tramp originally was a collier from 
the Tyne. Before the age of steamships and railways 
coal used to be brought in those fine little brigs down 
the North Sea to the London river and elsewhere. 
When steam and iron began to oust sail and wood, 
there was evolved a small coasting steam coal- 
carrier which came puffing down the North Sea 
from the North-East coast ports. Year by year they 
became more prosperous until there was not a collier 
brig left in the trade. As iron and steel shipbuilding 
and marine engineering progressed, it became 
possible to increase the size and seaworthiness of 
these steamers so that they made longer voyages, 
taking coal to Hamburg and earning high profits. 
Next they spread their coal voyages up the Baltic, 
and later on to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, 
wherever coal was wanted. 

Those, however, were the wicked days when the 
collier was a narrow, badly designed, unstable ship, 
not much more than a floating coffin, and many 
there were who foundered. But the legislation of 
the ’seventies and the introduction of the Plimsoll 
line gradually evolved a better class of collier, as 
the North-East coast owner began to make a fortune 
out of the Baltic trade, from which in time he became 
squeezed out. For the Scandinavian could pay his 
crew a lower acceptable wage, and our load-line 
legislation did not affect him. The Norwegians 
bought up many of our old, condemned vessels, 
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especially sail, and thus by cutting prices obtained 
much of the Baltic trade which had been created by 
the British collier. 

The next stage of development was to run these 
North-East coast steam colliers on bolder principles. 
They increased in size, speed, and numbers; they 
improved in design and construction ; they provided 
better accommodation for officers and crew; they 
were better arranged as to cargo-space, and given 
superior appliances for handling their cargoes in and 
out of the holds. Their area of operations became 
more extended, and the opening of the Suez Canal 
made a wonderful difference, and expanded théir 
sphere of achievement. The collier became not merely 
a vessel taking out coal, but one which then loaded 
up with the products of the coal-receiving country, 
and afterwards steamed off somewhere else. Thus, 
between the historic little steam collier “‘ John Bowes”? 
built on the Tyne in 1852, being then considered a 
very wonderful ship that could steam at nine knots 
and carry 650 tons of coal, and the 10,000 ocean 
tramp of to-day with no end of ingenious cargo 
machinery and derricks, there is about as much 
difference as there is between the crinoline and 
modern feminine fashions. 

Many tramps of to-day are not unlike some liners. 
With increased capacity both for fuel and cargo, 
with better construction so that they possess a greater 
dead-weight capacity in proportion to their draught, 
they are objects of pride rather than derision. They 
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have been helped, too, by the deepening of rivers 
and harbours and the dredging away of bars, and 
by the opening of the Panama Canal. One of the 
most important voyages of this kind of ship is to 
take out coal from Cardiff to South America, unload, 
and then return with a cargo of grain. In another 
chapter the reader will see that colliers during the 
war were found in various portions of the ocean 
* Kast of Suez’ whenever the raider ‘“‘ Emden” 
required to coal. In such narrow seas as the English 
Channel, Bristol Channel, and North Sea there is 
scarcely a half-hour when one of these tramps is 
not visible. During the war this particular kind of 
ship, because of her standard character, was largely 
employed by the British Navy for the purpose of 
decoying German submarines. As so-called Q-ships 
these colliers were armed with concealed guns and 
in some cases torpedo-tubes; and under such dis- 
guises they created some of the most glorious pages 
in Naval history. Certainly no braver deeds have 
ever been performed afloat than in these temporary 
warships. Many of them were sunk in most gallant 
combat, but others, after being shelled and torpedoed 
got back to port, were repaired, and are now carrying 
on as pure tramps again, jogging along with a cargo 
of coal for an overseas port, just as if they had never 
been concerned with the greatest single-ship fights 
since the days of the frigates. 
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How the Sailing Ship Still 
Roams the Sea 


are ships in use and as long as the wind con- 

tinues to blow, the sailing ship will never 
quit the sea altogether. But it is a fact that so many 
full-rigged ships were lost in the recent war, and never 
replaced; and the art of deep-sea sailorising has 
gone on decaying so steadily, since the introduction 
of steam, that eventually a sailing ship on the ocean 
will be as rare as the sight of a hansom cab in Picca- 
dilly. It is a pity that the long, honourable, and 
adventurous history of one of man’s most beautiful 
creations should thus have passed so much out of 
use, but after all she is a ship of commerce and 
depends for her existence entirely on finance and 
not on sentiment. 

And yet, though our docks and quay sides of 
London and Liverpool, and the famous sailing-ship 
harbours of Queenstown and Falmouth show one 
such ship to-day where there were a dozen a quarter 
of a century ago, yet the ocean-going sail-driven 
vessel is dying with reluctance. In the London river, 
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which is a pretty good test, by the end of the war the 
sailing ship appeared not to exist. During the twelve 
months after the Armistice it was often weeks before 
such a craft was seen, but now things are a little 
brighter. Within the Surrey Docks as many as half 
a dozen windjammers are sometimes seen at the 
same period, but it is a sign of the times that very 
few are now British owned, though most of them 
British built. 

The French still own a number of full-rigged ships. 
The ‘‘ La France,” since wrecked, was one. She was 
a very smart vessel, with almost Naval discipline, 
and in every way admirable as a modern craft of 
this rig. At one time she was fitted with motors, 
but these had been done away with, and the shaft 
holes closed up. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that looking aft from the bows aboard this magnifi- 
cent ship you realised the meaning of the hackneyed 
expression “‘ a forest of masts and yards.” The visit 
to the Port of London of the historic clipper-ship 
“Ferreira,” better known as the “Cutty Sark,” 
»has been referred to in another chapter, and it was 
an interesting comparison to note how since that 
time the steel-built ship, constructed with a view to 
cargo-carrying rather than speed, was not fit to be 
compared with the teak clipper for beauty of line, 
and especially at the bow. 

Probably the largest British-owned sailing ship 
still roaming the seas is the 2999-ton, four-masted 
barque, formerly known as the “‘ Alice A. Leigh.”’ 
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Built at Whitehaven as far back as 1889, still retaining 
the old-time painted ports, she is certainly admirable 
both for her appearance and for what she is capable 
of performing as a vessel of commerce. She is over 
809 ft. long with 46 ft. beam, and came with 14,793 
bales of wool and 500 casks of tallow, being owned 
in New Zealand. The kind of seafaring which this 
vessel accomplishes may be noted from a recent 
voyage. In March, 1921, she left Newcastle, New 
South Wales, for Wellington, New Zealand, and thence 
proceeded to Lyttleton, where she completed her 
cargo, and left in September for London; was be- 
calmed for a week off the Chatham Islands, then had 
five days easterly winds; during that time got well 
to the southward ; on the fifty-ninth parallel picked 
up the westerlies and on that parallel, too, ran her 
easting down. Accompanied by rain, sleet, and snow, 
according to an account recently published in “ The 
Yachtsman,” she raced along through tempestuous 
seas, the wind sometimes being of hurricane force. 
Under snug canvas she rounded the Horn, and after 
twenty-eight days from getting her westerly winds 
bore up for the Falklands. 

Thence proceeding north in moderate weather she 
passed near the Atlantic island of Trinidad, well off 
the Brazilian coast, and then picked up the south- 
east trades, and with fine weather and this steady 
wind got up to the equator. The south-east trade 
died away, a half-day of calm followed, but in the 
north-east trades the weather was fine with clear 
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skies, and then in Lat. 80 N. Long. 40 W. she fell 
in with a strong westerly and went foaming along, 
making a good run afterwards up the English Channel, 
past the Lizard and the Wight, until her tug got hold 
of her off Folkestone, and brought her into London, 
103 days out. From Trinidad to the English Channel 
she had been thirty-six days. It is characteristic 
of the scarcity of big sailing ships on the ocean that 
she sighted only one sailing vessel during her passage, 
and this was a small schooner. Her best day’s run 
was 282 knots. It is interesting to compare this 
with the best day’s run of that smaller and faster 
ship, the clipper ‘‘ Cutty Sark,’ who on two consecu- 
tive days made 362 and 363 knots; but the teak- 
built ship was the fastest British clipper sailing ship 
ever built, and they “ carried on ”’ in those days. 

Such, briefly, is a representative voyage of a wool- 
ship from ‘‘ down under,” and it is probable that as 
long as they last, the full-rigged ships will continue 
to be employed in bringing wool, grain, timber, and 
other convenient commodities from the other side 
of the world. But you will hardly find such ships 
being built unless the world’s supply of coal and oil — 
should give out. It may therefore be prophesied 
that the ships of the type of which we are speaking 
will be curiosities to the next generation. 

But the blue-water ships are not the only ones 
which carry sail. During the war, when freights 
were high, it was quite a revelation to see fleets of 
capital little schooners from Denmark arriving in 
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our North Sea ports. It looked as if there were going 
to be a big revival in sailing craft, but the slump 
followed the war, and many who had made fortunes 
out of shipping became in financial distress. One 
does still see foreign schooners from Denmark and 
Seandinavia and Holland coming in and out of our 
ports under motor power. Outside they use their 
sails, but the canvas is cut down and the auxiliary 
is relied on more than one would have expected. 
The same thing applies to our own coasting schooners 
and ketches, which use their motors sometimes even 
with a fair wind. In this, I fear, we can see the decay 
setting into our fine old seamanship. Among the 
Brixham fishing fleet motors are rare, but the small- 
boat fisherman along the coast will frequently be 
seen nowadays relying quite as much on his paraffin 
engine as on his sails. We may bewail this, but it 
is in keeping with the spirit of the age. Whereas 
at one time the fisherman was a very ignorant 
civilian but a first-rate seaman, to-day he is better 
educated and has sacrificed part of his seaman-like 
qualities for something of the mechanic. We cannot 
blame him for keeping abreast of the times. He is 
not wrong, surely, in aiming at efficiency, and if 
a motor will enable him to get his fish to market 
earlier by its use, he is doing exactly what his 
ancestors would have done had they been in his place 
to-day. At some ports the last of the sailing fishing 
fleet have given way to steam, and thus everywhere 
among commercial craft the sailing ship seems to 
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be on a fair way to extinction before the progress 
of the engine of some sort. 

It is only in the sport of yachting, in the local 
industry of a few fishermen and barges, that 
canvas seems to remain. Even our lifeboats round 
the coast are in most cases motor-driven. But 
abroad, happily, there are sailing fleets still at work, 
such as the fine fore-and-aft schooners off the Atlantic 
coast of North America, a certain number of them 
running across the Pacific between the North American 
continent and Australia, and various pearling fleets 
and schooners, fetching turtles, copra, and other 
commodities from the Pacific islands. Off the North 
coast of Australia, for instance, there is, or was quite 
recently, a fleet of twenty-five of these pearling 
schooners, with its flagship, another schooner of 
1838 tons register. The pearling grounds are situated 
between the Aru islands and New Guinea. 

Such a fleet as this, tucked away operating in a 
remote corner of the globe, is sufficiently interesting 
to demand our attention, for it shows that there 
are circumstances where the sailing ship can still 
roam the seas with profit, and steam would not have 
much chance. In this industry over two hundred 
Malay natives and others from the Dutch East 
Indies, Japanese divers, and Singapore sailmakers 
are kept employed, as well as European clerks. It is 
a fine sight,when this fleet of sail puts to sea and begins 
operations. The flagship schooner lets go anchor 
and the small vessels then cruise about a mile and 
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a half to windward, the divers then go down and 
walk along the bed of the sea as the vessels drift to 
leeward, picking up shells and putting them in string 
bags. By the end of the day the flect will have picked 
up about twelve hundred oysters. Being poisonous 
they are no good for food, but they are brought at 
the end of the day aboard the schooner flagship, 
where each oyster is opened and examined for pearls. 
Some idea of the value may be ascertained from the 
statement by a Captain G. Thorpe in charge of this 
fleet, who says that on one occasion a pearl weighing 
97 grains was thus found, of the value of £16,000. 
The shell also is washed, scrubbed on deck, packed 
into cases and then sold for the sum of £370 a ton. 

The crews of these schooners live chiefly on tinned 
food and fish, and those who are familiar with some 
of the South Sea novels of to-day will find much that 
seems hardly real in this primitive band of fore-and- 
aft sailormen. We have all heard of the mythical 
sea-serpent, but in that part of the world there are 
such things as sea-snakes, which are highly poisonous. 
It is no unusual thing for one of these poisonous 
reptiles to make its way through the rudder trunk, 
and then with a shriek the man at the wheel may 
desert his post, terrified by this unpleasant arrival ; 
for if it bit him he would die within a quarter of an 
hour. If a rope or anything were hanging over the 
ship’s side these reptiles would climb on board and 
attack a man without hesitation. 

All these schooners are, of course, copper-bottomed, 
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and at the end of the pearling season the craft are 
laid ashore to have this sheathing attended to. After 
the outbreak of war two famous yachts from Sydney 
were withdrawn from the sea sport and joined the 
pearling fleet, and this incident is typical of what 
will eventually happen to most of the big sailing 
yachts that are not sent to be broken up. The other 
day I came across one of the finest schooner yachts 
which ever sailed the seas. In every line of her could 
be seen grace and strength and speed; but she had 
been sold and re-sold, her smartness had gradually 
disappeared, although she was still perfectly sound in 
hull. With topmasts taken down she was intended 
to proceed to one of the Pacific islands, but she did 
not get far from the mouth of the English Channel 
before being caught in bad weather, put back to one 
of the south-coast harbours, remained for some months 
alongside a quay, and eventually the South Sea 
expedition did not come off. When one thinks of 
the many young men, inherently keen on the sea, 
who did well in the war, and now find themselves 
either unemployed or dissatisfied with the limitations 
of civilisation at home, it seems somehow a great 
pity that there is no chance for these to go sea-roving 
until they find the ideal spot in some portion of the 
globe which appears destined for their habitation. 
Many members of the Anglo-Saxon race are at heart 
sea rovers, hundreds of them are living in the wrong 
century and would have made first-class Elizabethan 
explorers or latter-day pirates. As it is, they are 
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compelled to remain respectable but ordinary citizens. 
To some of these the happiest years of their lives were 
spent during the war in auxiliary ships of the Royal 
Navy, or going to look for submarines in decoy 
sailing ships with a couple of guns and a motor 
below for use in calms. 

There are one or two cases of ex-Service men who 
have had the courage and enterprise recently to 
carry their desires into practice, and roam the 
seas without hindrance. In a following chapter the 
reader will be able to see how this has been carried 
out. But, broadly speaking, except for a compara- 
tively few big sailing ships, a few fleets of fishing 
craft, coasters, and Pacific island traders, the canvas- 
driven vessel is moribund on the ocean. Before the 
war one hoped that the coming of the internal com- 
bustion motor would have prolonged her life, but 
that appears now not likely except in a few particular 
instances. The advance of engineering, the decline 
of real sailorising, the rise in the standard of comfort 
demanded, the better rates of pay ashore, the losses 
of sailing craft during the recent war, the prohibitive 
prices for shipbuilding, the slump in trade—these 
are the causes which have especially contributed 
to the vanishing from our seas of a vessel which has 
done so much for the civilisation and commerce 
of the world during thousands and thousands of 
years. Her history has already been treated by me 
in other volumes, so we need not discuss that evolu- 
tion further. Perhaps some day, with the turn of 
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events, sail will come back, At present, like many 
other fine old institutions, it has fallen on evil days. 
Our delight must be retrospective—looking back 
on those glorious achievements of the combined 
arts of shipbuilding and seamanship, which have 
been the basis on which our Empire has been built 
and consolidated. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Sea Rovers of To-day in Small 
Sailing Craft 


ee from the few, the very few professional 


sailing men, the one hope of the sailing 
craft’s existence seems to be centred in 
those yachtsmen who roam the seas and make quite 
good voyages simply because to them there is no 
pleasure so keen as this adventuring. I am not 
thinking of the racing yacht, which goes from port 
to port round our coasts and tears along at such 
speed to the delight of all the regatta crowds. With 
their highly trained, but expensive crews, they are 
triumphs of the designers, builders, and a specialised 
species of seamanship. At present, owing to the 
existing world conditions, yacht racing is not the 
force it was. 
I am thinking rather of the new fashion, which is 
a most healthy sign, of amateurs going to sea in 
comparatively small yachts and voyaging half-way 
round the world. This is a very different sort of 
thing from being in the hands of a paid crew and pro- 
ceeding leisurely in an elegant steam yacht with all 
its accompanying luxuries. Steam yachting, like 
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the full-rigged ship, is moribund, and in any one 
season, even at the most frequented resorts, steam 
yachts are very few indeed, and none is being built ; 
while scores of them have never been fitted out 
since they performed their war service as armed 
patrols. 

The sea is kind to small sailing craft, for the reason 
that, properly handled, the latter does not try 
conclusions with her. It is the big, heavy steamer 
which battles with the sea and comes off worst, 
whilst the little sailing craft heaves-to in the bad 
weather and rides out the gale like a gull, well knowing 
that she cannot contend with the great powers of 
Nature. Thus, given a decently found little vessel, 
with the right rig and the right type of men in her, 
it is remarkable how far she can roam. There is an 
old saying that a ship will stand a great deal more 
than a man has the heart to ask her to do. That is 
perfectly true, and recent years have confirmed this. 
Hitherto we could not get out of the conservatism that 
only the big sailing ship or the steamer could make 
long ocean voyages, forgetting all the time what was 
done in tiny craft by the early peoples of history 
with much inferior equipment, and none of the modern 
improvements as to food and cooking. 

A few decades back the voyage of Captain Slocum 
in a small yacht single-handed round the world | 
showed what could be done, provided the man and 
the ship were right. Some of the most daring voyages 
of our time have been carried out by Captain J. C. 
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Voss, who made amazing passages in such little bits 
of things as the “ Xora,” “ Tilikum,” and “Sea 
Queen.” Some of us had known about part of this 
seafaring, but a year before the war he published 
a detailed account of his lonely cruises, which will 
probably remain records in attainment for a long time 
to come. A man who goes to sea in a sailing canoe, 
sails round the world in her for 40,000 miles, travers- 
ing the Pacific, Indian and Atlantic Oceans, visiting 
North America, Australia, New Zealand, Africa, 
South America and England is no ordinary sailor, 
though in two other small craft he sailed a few more 
thousand miles. Gales and typhoons were weathered, 
intricacies of navigation, trying calm patches, and 
everything that can test the seaman’s skill; yet it 
was all done. Unfortunately his book was published 
in Japan and is very difficult to obtain, but in my 
opinion it is a great classic on the art of fore-and-aft 
seamanship, quite apart from its revelation of extra- 
ordinary daring and endurance. 

Here is a sea rover indeed! In the 10-ton sloop 
Xora” he sailed from Victoria, British Columbia, 
to the celebrated Cocos Island in search of alleged 
buried treasure. (This is the Cocos Island off the 
north-west coast of South America; not of course 
the island of the same name in the Indian Ocean, 
where the ‘“‘ Emden ”’ ended her days.) From there 
he sailed in the same wee boat’ to Callao on the 
Peruvian coast, having thus covered 7000 miles. 
The “ Xora”? measured only 35 ft. length over all, 
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and 80 ft. on the water-line, beam 12 ft., draught 
31 ft., with centre board up. Her sails consisted 
of jib, mainsail, and gafftopsail. Needless to say, 
the hidden treasure was not found, but what was 
certainly more valuable was the experience which 
this captain, hitherto accustomed to big ships, 
gained. And the result was seen in the wonderful 
voyage of the “‘ Tilikum,”’ which was a much smaller 
craft than the “‘ Xora,’’ that had started out in the 
first week of July, 1898. 

In the spring of 1901, Captain Voss was asked if 
he could voyage round the world in a vessel smaller 
than Captain Slocum’s 12-ton yawl, the ‘‘ Spray,” 
and the result was that the former, after looking 
about for a craft in the neighbourhood of Vancouver, 
came across an Indian village where he found 
what he calls “‘a good-looking canoe ”’ lying on the 
beach. She was a mere dug-out, of solid wood, and 
he bought her from an Indian who stated that his 
father had built her fifty years previously. She was 
made out of one solid red cedar log, and had been 
accustomed to be propelled by paddles. Captain 
Voss strengthened her with oak frames, fastened 
with galvanised iron nails, and built up her topsides 
seven inches, added 800 lbs. of lead to her keel, decked 
her over and built a cabin 8 ft. by 5 ft., and a cockpit 
for steering. He then rigged her with three small 
masts and four small sails, each fore and aft, with 
all running gear leading into the cockpit. Then, 
breaking a bottle of wine over her, he gave her the 
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name of “ Tilikum,” which means “ friend’; and 
a real friend she was to be. She measured 38 ft. 
in length over all, and 30 ft. on the bottom, her main 
beam was 5% ft. and she was ballasted; her tanks 
were filled with fresh water, she was provisioned for 
three months, and with such articles as rifles, shot- 
gun, revolver, and navigation instruments she drew 
no more than a couple of feet. On May 21 she set 
sail from Victoria and began her 40,000 mile 
trip, the smallest vessel that ever crossed the three 
oceans. He was accompanied at first by a Canadian 
journalist who had never previously been to sea, 
but remained all the way across the Pacific, visiting 
the islands, until they reached Suva, capital of the 
Fiji group. It was now the middle of October and 
the journalist left, his place being taken by a Tas- 
manian seaman named Begent. 

The “ Tilikum”’ got under way for Sydney, but 
a night or two after leaving Suva bad weather came 
on, and just after midnight Begent, who was on 
watch and had relieved Captain Voss, had temporarily 
let go the tiller in order to place the binnacle in front 
of him. Suddenly a large breaking sea came astern, 
broke on board and swept Begent overboard; 
he was never seen again, and so Voss, after bailing 
out the water, had to continue his ocean voyage 
single-handed. To make matters worse, the binnacle 
had gone over the side also. Here was a nice pre- 
dicament for a canoe, 600 miles from Suva with 1200 
miles still to go before reaching Sydney, and out of 
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the track of shipping. However, by using the sun, 
moon, and stars in clear weather, and by relying on 
the direction of the ocean swell when it should come 
on thick, Voss pluckily convinced himself that he 
would be able to carry on and reach his destination, 
the direction of the wind and sea being from E.S.E. 
Once, while he was below, a heavy squall caught 
her, put her on her beam ends, and snapped the 
foremast. 

Voss’s comment on this succession of bad luck 
is worth noting as a fine inspiration for most of us. 
‘*T came to the conclusion,” he says very truly, 
‘‘ that while there is life there is hope, and where there 
is a will there is a way; and being still in the pos- © 
session of both, I went to work and picked up all 
the hand gear and sails that were hanging overboard, 
secured it on deck, and as it kept blowing hard for 
two days I let the boat drift under her sea anchor 
and storm sail. All that time I was, of course, unable 
to do anything towards repairing the damage, but 
by keeping a riding light on deck during the night 
I got all the sleep I possibly could.” 

Later on, when 150 miles N.E. of Sydney, he again 
was compelled to heave-to, and once more put his 
light on deck and went below to sleep. About mid- 
night he got up to see if the light was burning, found 
it had gone out, and to his consternation he suddenly 
saw the green, red, and mast-head lights of a steamer 
ahead coming straight for the “‘ Tilikum.” There 
was not a second to lose, so, pulling off one of his 
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socks he soaked it with kerosene, set it ablaze and 
just in time for the steamer to sheer off. But it had 
been a near thing. Eventually she reached Sydney 
safely, and at length after many more thousand 
miles of voyaging reached England, where she was 
shown at the Naval Exhibition, Earl’s Court, in 
1905. Here she was visited by a number of English 
yachtsmen, who were much interested in Captain 
Voss’s experiences, and afterwards invited him to sail 
with thern. Some useful experiments were then made 
off the East Coast in regard to the use of riding to 
a sea-anchor by small craft. That, indeed, was 
the secret of Voss’s success. In spite of all the bad 
weather, his little canoe had come through every- 
thing because he never attempted to fight with the 
waves but at once hove-to before it was too late. 
‘“* Many times,”’ he says, “‘ I have read in daily papers 
of steamships that have been smashed to pieces and 
foundered from the effect of large seas breaking on 
them. Then there were reports of other steamers 
which, deeply loaded, had lost their propeller or 
rudder, and were absolutely beyond control.... 
I think any experienced seaman should become 
convinced that an engine-driven vessel in a heavy 
gale at sea acts precisely on the same principle as 
a sailing vessel, large or small. . . . I deem it advis- 
able that a steamship, whenever she encounters 
a real, heavy gale, should not be driven into a danger- 
ous head sea... . It is a far better plan to stop 
the. vessel’s headway dead, tell the engineers to take 
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a rest, and, with the wheel down, let her drift where 
she likes.” 

It was through meeting the late Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton in England that Voss lectured on his cruise in 
the ‘‘ Tilikum”’ before various audiences, and was 
later elected a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society in London. A few years before the war 
I used to see the “ Tilikum.” She had been sold for 
the sum of £5! Someone had endeavoured to use 
her as a yacht, but from what I saw of her, and 
from what her new owner remarked about her, 
I should think she was far more suited for sailing 
on the Serpentine than round the world across track- 
less oceans. It only shows what can be done by 
a true sea-rover, and this was not to be the last 
voyage of Voss in small craft. 

In the year 1911, Mr. Fleming Day, a well-known 
American yachtsman, crossed from Providence, Rhode 
Island (U.S.A.), and after calling at Gibraltar arrived 
safely in Rome. Now the name of the yacht in 
which he accomplished this Atlantic voyage, accom- 
panied by two other amateurs, was the “Sea Bird,” 
an interesting little packet measuring only 19 ft. on 
the waterline. A year after that splendid trip, 
Captain Voss happened to be in Yokohama and a 
couple of yachtsmen, Mr. F. Stone and Mr. S. A. 
Vincent, asked Voss if it were safe to make a voyage 
across the ocean in a small vessel, and he gave the 
reply that a small vessel is as safe at sea as a large 
one, and a good deal safer than some of them. It 
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was then mutually agreed by these three to attempt. 
a cruise round the world in the yawl ‘‘ Sea Queen,” 
which was being built by Mr. Stone on the lines of 
Mr. Fleming Day’s “Sea Bird.” It may be at once 
stated that they did not get round the world; in 
fact, compared with his other voyages, this was 
quite a short affair, but it contained one of the most 
remarkable experiences which ever occurred to any 
craft. 

By July of that year the ‘“‘Sea Queen” was 
launched, and having been provisioned for three 
months, these three set off from Tokyo and proceeded 
to the South, and on the first of August hove-to for 
a gale of wind, and in spite of the heavy seas the 
“ Sea-Queen ”’ rode it out to her sea-anchor in fine 
style, so that later on they were able to continue 
the voyage. On August 29 it was quite certain that 
a typhoon was approaching, and that there would 
be every opportunity for Voss to prove that a small 
vessel at sea in a gale was as safe as a large ship. 
Within thirty hours the “Sea Queen ” lay in the 
centre of one of the worst typhoons ever experienced 
in the North Pacific. By 2 a.m. the ‘‘ Sea Queen ” 
was riding to a heavy gale and had to hang oil-bags 
over the side. The storm increased, but with her 
Sea-anchor out ahead, and reefed mizzen keeping 
her head to wind, she was getting on all right. Un- 
happily, however, the mizzen sheet parted, the sail 
had to be stowed, and the sea-anchor carried away. 
A huge sea struck the craft and laid her on her beam- 
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ends and then she gave a little jerk and turned 


bottom-up, with keel pointing heavenwards, Captain 
Voss in the water, but his two companions inside 
the cabin! It seems a tall yarn, but it is true. Then 
followed a breaking sea which struck the “Sea 
Queen ”’ on the keel, caused. her to heel over, and 
the weight of the iron slowly brought her right side 
up. Voss scrambled up over the gunwale, got into 
the cockpit by the time she was on her keel again, 
and his two companions emerged from the cabin. 
This is probably the only case of a vessel turning 
a complete somersault at sea with her crew alive. 
The masts were broken into pieces and blown away, 
but under jurymast and jury-rudder and broken 
main boom, they sailed 300 miles to the nearest 
island, where it was learnt that this was the- most 
destructive typhoon known. It had sunk a 2000-ton 
steamer with all hands, and yet the small yacht 
brought its crew safely to port. 

The lesson from this strenuous kind of sea roving 
in such small ships all over the world is quite obvious 
and simple. The ship will go through anything if 
you give her a fair chance. But you must treat her 
properly, and know what she needs at the right time. 
Surely that applies to a horse equally well, and yet 
so many landsmen consider the handling of a ship 
such a mystery. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


Sea Rovers of To-day in Small 
Sailing Craft 
(Continued) 


ITH the decay of luxurious yachting is 

\ V growing up a fine, healthy class of 

seamanship in which there is nothing 
but the greatest encouragement for the future. 
Hitherto frequently, though by no means always, 
the ownership of a big yacht has been the means of 
displaying wealth rather than any genuine love of 
the sea and its ships. But when after the war even 
the most wealthy found they were unable to afford 
fitting out, we cannot deny that this was for the good 
of the sport as a whole. 

A few years ago small yachtsmen were considered 
to have done a fair cruise if they voyaged from one 
end of the English Channel to the other. To-day 
the standard is far higher, the seamanship and naviga- 
tion much sounder, and altogether there is more 
of the blue sea and less of what is commonly called 
“ditch-crawling.” It is this spirit, if anything can 
do so, which will keep alive the age of canvas with 
its own fine training to body and character. 

One of the best recent little cruises by a single- 
handed yachtsman in a small craft without so much 
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as a dog on board was that by Mr. A. Stanley Williams — 
in the yawl “‘ Ben-y-Gloe.’’ This trim vessel is only 
3.29 tons gross register, measuring 31 ft. in length. 
over all, 23 ft. on the waterline, 7 ft. beam, draught 
4 ft. 10 in., with a small auxiliary motor. Rigged 
with mainsail, mizzen, and roller foresail, she recently 
sailed from Falmouth across the Bay of Biscay to 
Vigo in Spain and back, between the middle of June 
and the beginning of August. 

As a test of human endurance, when the one-man 
crew has to do all the handling of sail, steering, 
looking-out, chart work, use of sextant, cooking 
and so on, this is a very fine effort ; for the smaller 
the boat, the more she is lively, and the more tiring 
to her crew. But here again was a craft that would 
heave-to under foresail and mizzen in any weather, 
and look after herself while her owner could go below 
and have some sleep. Given sea-room and this 
ability, it is remarkable what a good-sea-boat can 
accomplish in the right hands. 

One of the finest ocean cruises in a comparatively 
small craft in modern times was that in the 36-ton 
yawl ‘“‘ Amaryllis,” by Mr. G. H. P. Muhlhauser, who, 
after serving afloat throughout the entire war as 
a temporary Naval officer, doing excellent work in 
mine-sweeping and decoy ships, still felt the summons 
of the sea so strong as to purchase this yacht, and 
then sail to the other end of the world. Fitted with 
an auxiliary engine, this vessel was built as far back 
as 1882, but was thoroughly strong, sound, well- 
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found, and easy in a seaway. After provisioning 
her with biscuits, tinned beef and rautton, onions, 
coffee, sugar, tea, flour, butter, cocoa, soap, jam, 
marmalade, tobacco, tinned milk, lime-juice, and 
whisky, and so on, a crew of three other amateurs 
was got together, and at the beginning of September 
the “ Amaryllis”’ set forth from Plymouth Sound 
on the anniversary of the sailing of the ‘“‘ Mayflower ”’ 
from the same port. At the end of a week she 
anchored in Vigo. A trip of about nine days from 
there saw the ship in Funchal, Madeira. Thence 
three days’ sailing brought her to Grand Canary, 
Las Palmas, and two more days to Teneriffe. From 
there a course was set across the Atlantic to Barbados, 
a distance of 2869 miles accomplished in three wecks. 
Eventually, proceeding through the Panama Canal, 
the “Amaryllis’’ crossed the Pacific and reached 
Sydney, Australia; New Zealand, and thence back to 
Kurope via the Suez Canal: a very fine voyage, but it 
is not unique, for a similar one was carried out in 
the previous year by Mr. Ralph Stock in the cutter- 
yacht “‘ Ogre.”’ 

The comparative dimensions of the two ships are 
as follows: The ‘“ Amaryllis” is 86 tons (Thames 
measurement), 53.9 ft. long, and 13 ft. beam. The 
“Ogre” is 41 tons (Thames measurement), 47.8 
ft. long, and 15.5 ft. beam, having been designed 
by the late Mr. Colin Archer, and built in Norway 
in 1908. The two ships were of much the same size, 
though of different rigs, and it is therefore not 
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uninteresting to note how the “ Ogre”’ fared. Her 


crew consisted entirely of amateurs—Mr. Stock, his 
sister, and an officer who had served in the Army. 
The three weeks before sailing Mr. Stock spent in 
doing an intensive course of navigation of which 
he confesses he knew nothing. Finally, having 
taken on board 300 gallons of water, 100 gallons of 
paraffin—she carried an auxiliary motor—and three 
months’ provisions, she set out from Brixham on 
July 20, the retired master mariner who had acted 
as navigation tutor accompanying them as far as 
Vigo, which was reached on July 24. The professional 
then departed for England, while the crew of three 
carried on for Las Palmas, Grand Canary, Madeira 
being sighted after six days, and Grand Canary on 
August 15. Leaving Las Palmas on October 2 with 
the addition of a fourth passenger, a sexagenarian, 
the “ Ogre ’’ reached Barbados a month later. From 
there she proceeded via the Panama Canal and went 
across the Pacific, calling at various islands until 
at length the Friendly Islands were reached, and here 
a tempting offer caused the owner to sell the ship, 
but on returning to England by steamer he looked 
about for another suitable craft, purchased one 
of the Bristol Channel pilot cutters—perhaps the 
finest type of sea-keeping fore-and-afters ever sailed 
—and then started off again via the Bay of Biscay 
and the Mediterranean. 

It would be possible to go on enumerating the 
capital cruises which the modern spirit of yachting 
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has brought about. Some years ago the schooner-. 
yacht * Muriel’? came from Bombay to the Mediter- 
ranean, entirely manned by amateurs and some 
Lascars, and thence to England with the additional 
aid of paid hands. During the last few years small 
craft, exclusively manned by amateurs, have voyaged 
to such distant places as Petrograd, the Mediter- 
ranean, Norway, round the British Isles, to the 
Biscayan ports, Germany, Holland, and elsewhere. 
All of these cases comprised vessels driven by sail, 
and even when auxiliary motors were carried, they 
were used only for a short time, such as entering 
and leaving harbour. Between the period of Sep- 
tember, 1907, and July, 1908, a French ketch of 45 
tons sailed all the way from Boulogne and Brixham 
to Melbourne, Australia, via the Cape of Good Hope, 
and this list of venturesome voyages could be ex- 
tended. I have taken them as indicative of the truth 
that sailing craft in the case of small vessels are still 
very much alive, even if the bigger ships are moribund. 
It looks, indeed, as if we are reverting to the period 
of the Middle Ages, when men voyaged in small 
vessels, and it is a most interesting sign of the times 
that in our modern age, when engineering has 
triumphed in a limited sphere over the forces of 
Nature, there should be a reversion to what the lands- 
man contemptuouly calls ‘* cockle-shells.’’ 

It has been stated in this volume that the sea acts 
kindly towards the small vessel. Whilst these lines 
were being written the author spoke with a friend 
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who that very day had completed a trans-Atlantic 
voyage in what is esteemed the crack liner on that 
route, whose launching created a sensation among 
the shipping world some time back. He stated that 
such was the behaviour of this vessel whilst he was 
on board, that she rolled in an alarming manner, 
shot her furniture all over the decks, caused the beds 
to break adrift, and smashed a considerable amount 
of crockery, simply because she had to keep on instead 
of acting in the seaman-like manner of heaving-to 
which would be adopted by any sailing vessel. If 
such a liner had been caught in the Pacific typhoon 
through which Voss’s “‘Sea Queen’’ passed, one 
may legitimately wonder how many thousand pounds 
of damage would have been incurred before she 
reached port. I suggest that the lesson to be learnt 
from the numerous instances of sea roving in this 
volume is that during the last hundred years we have 
given far too much consideration to the steamship, 
and underrated the ability of the sailing vessel, 
which is so many centuries older. It is, of course, 
natural enough that such a comparatively new thing 
as a mechanically propelled ship should sweep the 
seas, but it has made us for the time forget that sailing 
craft can do far more than we have given them 
credit for. It is difficult nowadays to get hands 
to sign on for a sailing-ship voyage ; even for coasting 
work they prefer to go to sea in a steam- or motor- 
ship, and this attitude is comprehensible if we have 
any appreciation of human nature. 
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Nevertheless it is lamentable that there is so little 
of the olden sea-roving spirit among the professional 
sailors. In the Navies of the world this has gone 
apparently for ever; there are too many other things 
to be kept in mind, too many clever gadgets to be 
employed, and their use learned. But if ever coal 
and oil became exhausted, or their cost became pro- 
hibitive, then would return the demand for sailing 
sea rovers, and there would not be found enough 
to man the ships. It has always seemed to me 
extraordinary that the sons of an island and nominally 
sea-faring nation, should not as part of their educa- 
tion be taught how to sail a boat, as they are taught 
to swim and play cricket. In the development of 
character, mental and physical alertness, pluck 
and endurance, combined with the finest of all sports, 
there is nothing to touch it. A boy acquires the 
power of self-confidence, coolness, and leadership 
which will be invaluable to him for the rest of his 
life. Perhaps some day there will arise a rich bene- 
factor who will render his country the service of 
founding a public school up some estuary not too 
far from the sea, where as part of their liberal curric- 
ulum our youth will delight in spending every avail- 
able spare moment in learning the arts of the sea. 
Perched on a healthy hill overlooking a great sea 
highway, along which pass every hour of the day our 
various types of ships, these future rulers and subjects 
would spend their recreation time in rowing and sailing 
and building boats. History would take on an entirely 
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new meaning as soon as they began to realise the 
meaning of sea roving, in regard to the discoveries 
and voyages which have advanced civilisation and 
international progress. 

We have seen in the preceding pages how this 
spirit has manifested itself in all ages and in all 
kinds of ships of yesterday and to-day, regardless of 
country, friend, or foe. It is one of the greatest of 
all great romances in that it captures our admiration 
for something really noble and worth while. The 
relations between the man, his ship, and the external 
sea are something profound in intensity, magnificent 
in their nobility, and often tragic in other respects, 
like the great poems and dramas of literature. We 
have seen many an instance of sea-roving in seas 
and oceans under exciting circumstances, but I 
think that there is one small-boat voyage which 


caps the lot, and this I have left to the end. It is . 


one which will always inspire anyone possessed of 
emotions with admiration and even envy; it is 
for all time a great example of the utmost pluck 
in undertaking one of the most dangerous bits of 
sea roving afforded in the annals of the world. 

The reader will remember that, not without aptness, 
the late Sir Ernest Shackleton was buried where he 
died, on his last expedition, in that lonely island of 
South Georgia in the Southern Ocean, the gateway, 
so to speak, which gives entrance to the great white 
silence of the bleak Antarctic. On his penultimate 
expedition, after his ship the ‘‘ Endurance” had 
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been crushed and lost in the ice, there followed a 
wonderful experience until at length they reached 
Elephant Island with their three open boats. The 
position now was that the food-supply was running 
short, and that an ocean boat journey to find relief 
was imperative. Hight hundred miles away lay the 
island of South Georgia, and there was nothing for 
it but to take one of these three boats and sail her 
for that distance across the stormy sub-Antarctic 
Ocean at a time of the year when it is the most 
tempestuous sea in the world. In his volume, 
“South,” Shackleton has left a stirring account of 
this boat voyage. The crew, as in the case of the 
“ Cecilie,” consisted of six—five and himself—and 
the 20 ft. boat, an ordinary ship’s whaler, already 
strained and damaged, was now decked in with 
canvas, except for a small cockpit aft. With two 
masts and rigged as a yawl, and provisioned for one 
month, and carrying two primus stoves, compass, 
sextant, sea-anchor, charts and other gear, she 
sailed away before the end of April from Elephant 
Island, negotiated the ice-pack, then spent sixteen 
days of what Shackleton described as “‘ supreme 
strife and heaving waters,’ and endured the utmost 
discomfort, cramped and cold and damp with 
spray. For days and nights the boat was hove-to 
in terrible seas, one heavy gale following another. 
But by heaving-to and riding to the sea-anchor, the 
boat managed, as Voss and others did, to win through. 
Tke same experience which had happened to the 
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“Sea Queen” in the typhoon also unfortunately 
happened to this boat in the Southern Ocean. The 
painter attached to the sea-anchor parted, and the 
boat forthwith fell into the trough of the sea. Event- 
ually the wind moderated and they continued on their 
way towards South Georgia, having been six days 
out with never a chance of getting a “ fix’’ with 
the sextant. 

At midnight on the eleventh day out came the 
white crest of an enormous wave, which Shackleton 
described as “‘a mighty upheaval of the ocean.” 
“ During twenty-six years’ experience of the ocean 
in all its moods I had not encountered a wave so 
gigantic.” Half full of water the boat came through, 
but only by the bailing efforts of the crew; and then 
presently that dreaded thing happened, the drinking 
water began to run short. But after fourteen days 
out from Elephant Island, South Georgia was sighted 
by the crew, thirsty, chilled, and weak. During 
the night they were compelled to heave-to off the 
land, but then followed a hurricane with a big cross- 
sea running, and the boat began to open her seams 
and leak badly. But just as she was almost on a lee- 
shore, and actually in the backwash from the cliffs, 
the wind suddenly shifted and they stood out to sea, 
and finally on the following day, after the greatest 
difficulty, they landed at a small cove and found 
a stream of fresh water where they slaked their 
thirst. The voyage of the utmost peril had thus 
ended well. 
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This, I consider, is one of the finest achievements 
ever made by a small boat. Similar in design to 
Von Lucknel’s “‘ Cecilie,’’ she had, on the other hand, 
to cross the fringe of the Antarctic in the vilest of 
weather which blows from Cape Horn. Although 
Shackleton’s boat covered but 800 as against the 
German’s 1800 miles, there is no comparison when 
one thinks of the difference in climate and the force 
of the gales. I suggest that this desperate trip from 
the silent South to the lonely outpost of civilisation 
will be worthy the attention of future Hakluyts bent 
on collecting the voyages of great seamen in little 
ships. 

But explorer or privateer, smuggler or raider, 
Viking or Elizabethan, yachtsman or East Indiaman, 
we have seen their manner of sea roving, we have in 
spirit sailed with them over the limitless ocean. 
The sea will always be a merciless enemy to ships 
and men, but in spite of it there will never be lacking 
men of stout heart and knowledge willing to go forth 
and take on big risks, without the consideration of 
financial reward or other artificial stimulus. The 
romance of sea roving is the history of high adventure 
where the bravest deeds frequently pass unseen, 
without reward. It is sufficient to have lived in 
hours wherein have been crowded more experience 
than most people are privileged to gather in three- 
score years and ten. 
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